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CHAPTER I. 

The realities of the world are few aod small ; the illusions 
many and vast. Not a sense that we possess, and hardly a facalty 
of the mind, but serves to deceive us; wholly in some cases, 
and partially in all. Tet, strip nature and life of these deceits, 
and what would earth become? — what our existence here? See 
a small fly stepping over the irregularities of a looking-glass and 
thinking the polished surface but a rough and rugged plain, and 
we have some idea of what the world would be, if we saw it as 
perhaps it is. 

Amongst the sweetest and most friendly delusions, of all the 
many , is the landscape-painting of imagination. Love , himself, 
I believe, does not cheat us more or more pleasantly < Let any 
traTeiler ask himself, when he sets eyes upon a scene which be 
pronounces, at once, most beautiful, how much of the love^ ' 
liness is added by fancy. It may be a grand, an expansive view, 
over a wide and varied couig^ but what is the mind doing while 
the eye is eontemplating it^ Veopling it with villages — laying it 
out in corn-fields and vineyards — filling it with busy life and gay 
enjoyment; not distinctly, not tangibly; but still the associa- 
tions rise up in a golden mist, and spread a lustre over all. It 
may be, on the contrary, a narrower scene : a cottage in a deep 
glen, with old oaks overshadowing, and the thin blue smoke 
rising up amongst the green leaves. There too, is imagination 
busy, with the thoughts of calm retirement from a troublous 
world, and still, quiet contemplation — the labourer's repose 
after his labour — the sweet domestic home — the tender joy of 
tongues and faces loving and beloved. 

Htidelberg, 1 



There is but one great magician left on earthy and that is Ima- 
gination. 

Reader, I very often draw from my own heart and its ex- 
perience — more often than the world knows; and even now, I 
can conceive the sensations of those two horsemen as they come 
at a foot pace over the edge of the hill , where the splendid valley 
of the Neckar, with its castled town and ancient woods, and giant 
mountains, Orst breaks upon the eye. See how the sunshine of 
the summer evening, softened by the light smoke of the city, 
pours through the long tall streets and over the high walls and 
towers of massive stone: see how it catches on each rocky^point 
or prominent crag, as rounding the granite mass of the King's 
Seat, in its decline towards the west, it covers the brows of all 
his mountain peers with coronets of gold ; and lo ! where high 
raised above the town, upon its platform of stone , stands out the 
lordly castle in bright light and shade. The green, green Neckar, 
flowing along in the midst, winds on through the long waving 
valley, showing ripples of gold wherever, in the sunshine, the 
winds stir it or the rocks obstruct, and, at each calmer spot, 
serves as a mirror to the loveliness around; giving back the 
bright tints of hills and woods, and town and bridge, with a 
lustrous clearness no ether stream can match. Even that boat, 
with its many coloured «rew of peasantry, shines out upon the 
face of the river in red and blue , and white and brown , as if the 
very hues acquired a finer dye from the water that but reflects 
them; and the fishing eagle, swocupitig down upon his finny prey, 
strikes at it the inore fiercely whed he sees the image of himself 
rushing to seize it also from below. 

On a fine summer evening then, in the year 1619, two horse- 
men, coming along the Bergstrasse, or mountain road, suddenly 
drew in their horses as they reached the top of that little spur of 
the mountain called the Heiligenberg, on which stands the village 
of Nennheim, and there paused, gazing, as if in wonder and 
admiration, at the scene presented to their eyes. For a moment 
or two neither spoke, for the height of every emotion is silent; 
and ere a word was uttered, a small party, which had followed, 
came up and took place behind them. 
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In those days great men drew their importance from the nam- 
ber of their attendants. 'T is the same even now, but the display 
is made upon a different stage. 

The horsemen who came first, however, were bat accom- 
panied by two ordinary servants , two grooms or horseboys , each 
leading a baggage horse heavily laden, and a page; small equi- 
page for a man of station at that period. Nevertheless there was 
that about the appearance of each, which made the peasantry who 
passed them in numerous bodies, and in their holiday clothes, 
take off their broad-brimmed hats and give the strangers two 
looks ere they walked on. The reason why they did this was not 
very apparent; for the persons who thus attracted the attention « 
of the good boors had nothing to excite admiration in their dress. 
It is true, indeed, gentlemen were not at that time, any more 
than at present, to be distinguished by their galligaskins; but 
still the apparel of the two was rather plain than otherwise, con- 
sisting of a common riding suit of dark cloth, with a small line 
of gold, and boots and breeches of untanned leather. Their 
horses, indeed, were fine, powerful, spirited beasts as ever 
were mounted; and though the dust, that dimmed their glossy 
coats, showed that they had journeyed far on a hot day, yet not 
a sign of fatigue was visible, and the outstretched leg, ready to 
start again, the. high raised head, and expanded nostril , as they 
snuffed the air. of the river, proved that tfiey had no expectation 
of their day's journey being yet near an end. 

There might be, indeed, some reason assigned why the 
country girls took a second look before they went on, for the two 
travellers were both young and handsome men ; the one very 
dark, and three or four years older than the other, who might 
perhaps be one-and-^twenty, or thereabouts, and whose face, 
though bronzed by exposure to sun and weather, appeared to 
have been originally fair, if one might judge by the clear, deep- 
blue eye and the rich brown hair, and moustache of that peculiar 
hue which shows a golden gleam when the sun shines upon it. 
He was tall and well formed, long in the arms, broad in the 
chest, and spare in the waist and flank. The head and face were 
small , and the features delicate , though not effeminate ; the chin 



somewhat projecting 9 and the eyes large an'i fall, irith a thick 
and strongly marked eyebrow. When at rest the whole counte- 
nance had an expression of gravity and decision beyond his ap- 
parent years y and there was something in his air as he sat his 
horse y a look of command and free thoughtful power , which 
seemed to bespeak one who, notwithstanding his youth, had 
been long accustomed to regulate his own conduct and act upon 
his own views. 

The other was very different, yet still a handsome man, much 
darker in complexion , not quite so tall , with a keen sharp black 
eye, under a wide and somewhat projecting brow, marked grace- 
fully by a dark, arching, and somewhat raised line of eyebrow. 
The lips were thin, and the line from the wing of the nose to the 
corner of the mouth strongly marked ; so as to give the ordinary 
expression of the countenance a slight, a very slight touch of 
sarcasm; and yet there was a sort of sparkling joyousness about 
it whenever he spoke, which we may as well notice once for all, 
as it was the predominant look and was exceedingly winning, 
although the cast of the mere features was stern and determined. 

As they paused and gazed , the face of the younger and fairer 
of the two was full of admiration, pure, simple, and high; too 
deeply felt to admit even of a smile. The other gazed over the 
landscape too, but then for a moment turned his eyes with a half 
laughing glance, wkhdrawn as soon as given, to his companion's 
face, as if he and his feelings afforded as much matter for 
thought and examination as the beautiful scene which had just 
presented itself. 

At length, after a pause, of about two minutes, the younger 
exclaimed, — 

''How beautiful! how enchanting! and bursting upon us 
thus, it seems like magic." 

''Very lovely, indeed," replied his companion, with a smile; 
^'and I doubt not we shall find still lovelier things within those 
old grey walls — at least let us fancy it; for fancy is the goddess 
that embellishes all things, and is, even now, doing wonders in 
your mind, Algernon, for the fair city of Heidelberg." 

''I know not what fancy has to do with it," replied the other. 



grayely; ^'methinks never -was there a congregation^ of more 
beautiful objects presented to the eye of man. Nature does 
everything here, William, we have no need of fancy. Look at 
that town, that castle, those lordly mountains, those green 
waving woods , the river gliding — " 

^'Like a golden lizard, you would say, amongst the stones," 
rejoined his companion, interrupting him. << In pity let us have 
some figure of speech to show that your admiration has not at 
least benumbed imagination. A simile, a trope, a metaphor, 
even a hyperbole will do. Can you not call them godlike towers? 
or figure me the mountains as giant Titans, with a bushy beard of 
oaks and beeches? What has become of all your flowers of 
rhetoric? You will never be able to keep pace with the doctors 
and poets of the university , if you go on in this dull style. Or is 
it that you have expended all the riches of your poesy upon the 
fair dames you left behind in Italy, and have not got a beggarly 
tester of fine words for the fair town of Heidelberg? or, again, 
are you afraid of the exchequer running low, and are hoarding 
your smart speeches with miserly avarice, to let love, like the 
miser's son, squander them by-and-by upon the lovely dames of 
the Electoral court?" 

^<Good faith ! " replied the other, ^'I doubt much, my friend, 
whether I shall see anything iu any court so lovely to my eyes as 
that fair range of mountains, out there upon the right, looking 
like sapphires on a sky of gold." 

^^ Improved ! improved ! " cried his companion , dropping his 
rein and clapping his hands; ^' those sapphires and that gold 
come out most splendidly. The poor Haardt, with her stony 
rocks, would be grateful to you, doubtless, for thus enriching 
her ; but let us on , I am for living loveliness. Of all the land- 
scapes I ever saw, the most beautiful has been a rosy cheek and 
alabaster throat; the brightest waters in the world for me, lie in 
the deep well of a dark blue eye ; and in all the sun-rises or sun- 
sets that ever covered the sky with crimson, there is nothing like 
the warm blush upon a young face, or the dawning smile upon a 
rosy lip. Let us on , let us on , I say ; pleasure is the pursuit of 
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life ; let grave thoughts follow us, they will catch us soon enough 
if we do not make haste and get before them/' 

"'T were a good philosophy, could it but last," answered his 
companion, with a smile, touching his horse gently with the 
spur, and in a moment more they were winding on by the side of 
the Neckar towards the old bridge, which, like many another 
buildiug there, was not destined to see the present day. 

Perhaps the younger of the two travellers felt that his com- 
panion was right in what he had said regarding the ornamental 
powers of fancy, when they passed the gates of Heidelberg and 
entered the town itself. The sunshiny splendour of the valley 
was lost in the narrow streets and tall dark houses ; but still the 
shade was pleasant, for the evcniag was hot; and there was 
somethiog in the long lines of the quaint, many-storied buildings, 
with their oroamented gables to the streets and every here and 
there a gleam of sunshine breaking across through an aperture — 
something in the gay crowds of people, in the ringing laugh and 
cheerful buzz, even in the baskets of fruits and flowers that 
obstructed every turning, which did much with a young and 
enthusiastic mind, to compensate for the picturesque beauty of 
the valley which they no longer beheld; and still, at the end of 
many of the streets, the towers and walls of the castle were seen 
looking down from its proud rock , with the green branches and 
rugged crags of the mountain, towering up beyond. 

"In the name of all that 's sweet and savoury, let us get to 
our inn as fast as we can," said the elder of the young men. 
"My ears are cracked with the hoarse merriment of these over- 
joyous German throats ; and my nose feels feverish with all the 
vapours of garlic and sauerkraut which it has imbibed since we 
passed the gates. — What is the name of the inn, Tony?" he 
continued, turning his head to one of the servants behind, 
a merry-looking fellow, with a good deal of shrewd humour in 
his countenance. 

"The Golden something, Sir William," replied the man; 
"but, by my faith, I forget what. We have passed through so 
many golden and silver vessels within the last month, that I am 
quite confounded by them. We rode upon a golden goose last 



night; the day before it was a silver moon ; then we have had the 
cock of gold, the golden pitcher, the golden crown, the silver 
cross , the silver staff, and the silver star. We have had all sorts 
of fishes that ever swam in the sea, and all the beasts that ever 
went into the ark, besides a number of monsters/' 

'^Hash, Sir, hush; give me a reasonable answer, and a short 
one,'' replied the gentleman ; ''and remember what your master 
told you, about forgetting our names till you are permitted to 
remember them. — What was the name of the inn , I say ? " 

"It was the Golden something, Sir," replied the man, un- 
dismayed ; " and , if I must give it a name when I don't recollect 
the right one, I '11 give it the name of the Stag, by way of a 
change. We have not been at a Stag for a week at least." 

The other gentleman smiled; for he recollected, as soon as 
it was named, that the hostelry to which they had been directed 
was really the Stag; and he somewhat doubted that his servant 
had ever forgotten it. "Now, then, William, to find it," he 
said ; " for this town seems full of signs. But here comes a man 
on horseback, — by his dusty boots a traveller like ourselves, — 
German too, by the cut of his cloak and the feather on the left 
side of his hat. We will ask him ; '* and , spurring his horse for- 
ward a little, he met, at the corner of the street, a well-dressed 
man about thirty years of age, who was riding fast at the mo- 
ment, but who checked his horse, when the other saluted him 
courteously and, in very tolerable German, asked the way to the 
Golden Stag. 

"Follow me ," replied the stranger, " and I will show you ; I 
am going thither myself :" and riding on, without waiting to see 
whether the strangers accompanied him or not, he took his way 
round the great church, and sprang to the ground at the steps of 
• a large wide rambling house, which bore, in has relief, upon a 
panel in the second story, the grotesque figure of a gouty stag, 
gilt, and ornamented with a collar and chain. In the centre of 
the house there was a large archway, with steps on each side, 
which were also brought round the angle and all along the front 
on either side of the arch, forming a sort of base to the whole 
building. A. small door — that at which the traveller halted — 
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entered from the top of the steps, and this was thrown open as 
soon as his approach was perceived from one of the windows on 
the ground floor. At least half a score of drawers and horseboys 
rushed out from various holes and corners about the building. 
His horse was taken with every sign of respect; and the low- 
bowing landlord , with night-cap in hand , the officious readiness 
of ail the domestics of the establishment, and the reverend greet- 
ing of two men, whose badges and ribbons showed them to be 
the liveried attendants of some high family, convinced the tra- 
vellers who followed closely, that their guide to the Golden Stag 
was a personage of some importance in the town of Heidelberg. 

The one turned round to the other and smiled, somewhat 
superciliously perhaps ; for the haughty contempt of other people's 
customs, and the national pride, which undervalues the distinc- 
tions and ranks of foreign countries, to exalt those of his owe, 
were as much characteristic of the native of a certain island in 
those days as at present. That supercilious smile spoke the Eng- 
lishman at once. Though it would be very difficult to analyze 
philosophically the sensations from which it sprang, perhaps It 
simply ^ arose out of contempt for the deference shown to a man, 
who would venture to wear a feather in a different part of his hat 
from that in which the English generally placed it. I do not mean 
to aver that it was so ; but, from what I know of my fellow-coun- 
trymen , I think it very probable. Strange to say , too , the coun- 
tenance, on which this smile appeared, was that of the elder, 
and, to all appearance, the more experienced and worldly of the 
two. The other smiled not, but, checking his horse to a walk, 
as soon as he was sure of the position of the Golden Stag, rode 
slowly up to the house and dismounted, with a calm and delibe- 
rate air. 

By this time the stranger had disappeared, as well as the 
landlord and most of the attendants; but, nevertheless, the 
bustle of a new arrival soon recommenced; and, in five or ten 
minutes more, the two travellers were lodged in large , comfor- 
table, but somewhat gloomy rooms, and had the most positive 
assurance of the landlord that an excellent repas( was ready to be 



set before them tlie momeot they thought fit to descend to the 
common room and partake of it. 

The senrants and the page busied ihemseWcs in opening port- 
mantles and saddlebags. Ruffs , collars , yeUet cloaks and laced 
doublets were spread out upon the large old comfortable beds. 
An abundance of coldvater, together vith the assistance of Ita- 
lian essences and perfumery removed all traces of travel from 
their persons; and ^hen^ at the endof about half an hour , the 
younger of the two, with the page to show him the iray, descended 
to the hall, it would have been difficult, perhaps, to find a more 
distinguished looking man within the limits of Europe. He was 
evidently very young — youth could be traced , in every gently 
flowing line, in the soft and rounded cheek, in the even, un- 
farrowed brow ; but there was an air of stately dignity in his car- 
riage; a calm, almost cold, firmness in the expression of his 
face, which showed that, from some cause — either an early 
initiation into life and the sad experiences of the world, or from a 
precocious appreciation of the realities of things — the mind was 
older than the man. This happens not unfrequently, and is 
somewhat strange in its effects ; but still more strange is the re- 
sult, when a triple combination takes place, as was in some de- 
gree the case with him; and when the heart, too, remains young, 
after the judgment has become mature, so that its passions, aided 
by the energies of the corporeal frame, are placed in frequent an- 
tagonism, with a powerful and over-ruling intellect. 

The page threw open the door of a lai^e room below, which 
looked somewhat dark and gloomy ; for the windows were small, 
the panelling was of black oak , and the sun was on the other side 
of the house. It was not solitary , however ; for there , seated in 
one stiff tall-backed chair, and his feet, divested of all travelling 
encumbrances, on another, was the gentleman whom they had 
met in the streets of the town , and who had served as their guide 
thither. His hat was cast upon a small table, his sword lay beside 
it, his riding-boots had been drawn off, and some time had been 
bestowed upon his toilet, too ; for his doublet and cloak had been 
changed ; but yet the difference of appearance produced did not 
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seem very remarkable to an eye accustomed to the most splendid 
courts in Europe. 

To say truth, the young Englishman had not been very much 
prepossessed in the stranger's favour. The brief bluflf answer he 
had given when addressed, the manner in which he had ridden 
on, with hardly a look to see that they followed, seemed to him 
to betoken a want of courtesy, with which, indeed, he was not 
inclined to quarrel, but which he did not greatly admire. The 
other did not move when he entered either, though certainly not 
unconscious of his presence; for the large, clear, grey eyes were , 
raised and fixed upon the new-comer, with a firm, inquiring, al- 
most insolent stare. It was unpleasant to the young Englishman ; 
but he did not come there to seek disputes ; and, turning to the 
page who waited at the door, as if for orders, he bade him tell 
the landlord to serve the supper as quickly as might be> and then 
he walked to the window > and gazed out at the varied scene which 
the streets presented. 

In two minutes he was lost in a reverie, forgetting altogether 
that there was any other being in the room but himself; and, 
though the other guest rose, moved his hat and sword, and 
walked up and down with a heavy step, the sound these evo- 
lutions produced fell upon an unconscious ear which had no 
power to carry them to a mind far away, busied with other 
things. 

In about five minuter the door again opened, a quick step 
was heard, and the other English traveller, entering, advanced 
to his friend , laid his hand upon his shoulder and exclaimed, in 
a gay tone, — **What, in the depth again, Algernon! On my 
life , nature must have intended yon for an oyster. Leave you 
but a moment and you sink down into an ocean of meditation, 
fix yourself firmly to the bottom, and would remain there > I 
believe, for ever, with your shell half open, waiting for what 
Providence would send to fill your mouth withal. But, on my 
faith, I have no such patience; I am like the patriarch Isaac, 
and have a longing for savoury meats — likewise, for some 
amusement. This seems a wild boar of the forest. We must force 
hiffl from his lair; and he will show sport, depend upon it." 
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Hitherto he had spoken in English ; bat now, taming to the 
stranger, with a low and somewhat extravagant bow, and yet with 
an air of courtly ease, he said, in French: << We have to thank 
yoa. Monsieur, for guiding us to this inn. I trust that the host 
will speedily give us farther occasion for gratitude , by setting 
before us an eicellent supper. — I see he has laid three covers, 
from which I argue, that the enjoyment of the repast is to be 
heightened to us by your participating in it." 

'^It is my intention to sup before I go," replied the stranger, 
in very tolerable French, though with a haughty tone; but the 
otherwas not to be rebuffed; and, proceeding with great apparent 
good humour, but that sort of exaggeration of courtesy wliich is 
rarely without a touch of sarcasm in it, he soon engaged his 
German companion in more familiar conversation and broke 
through the husk of reserve, in which he had at first encased 
himself. His replies, when they became more frank and free, 
showed a mind not uncultivated, an intellect of some extent, 
and views in general just and powerful, though there was an 
alloy of haughty presumption and somewhat irritable self-esteem, 
which became ever more apparent, if not more offensive, as his 
reserve wore away. 

In the midst of their conversation, the landlord and his sa- 
tellites entered with the supper. Two of the travellers' servants 
came in to wait upon their masters; one of the attendants in 
livery, who had met their German companion at the door, took 
a place behind his chair, fluttering with ribbons and tags; and 
the three gentlemen applied themselves to the satisfying of an 
importunate appetite. After a few minutes the younger of the 
two Englishmen seemed to cast off his thoughtful mood , gave 
himself up to the gay leading of his friend, and laughed and 
jested likewise. The wine that was placed upon the table did not 
seem at-all to his taste, and pushing it from ^im with a shudder, 
after the first drops had passed his lips, he pronounced it vinegar 
disguised. 

''Come, come, mine host," he said, looking over his 
shoulder to the master of the inn, who had remained in the 
room, perhaps with a due ealciUation of the excellence of the 



beverage he had sened^ in its relation to the quality of his 
gaests — for innkeepers, even then, were not unaccustomed 
to make their wine the measure, or aristometre, of those they> 
entertained; '^come, come, mine host, this is doubtless good 
wine in its way for those whom it suits ; but we have ridden far 
aod want some more generous juice to refresh us. Let us have 
something super^excellent, the very bride of your cellar, as I 
think you call it here in Germany ; and mind that it be at least a 
hundred and fifty times better than this or else it will not do." 

^'You speak good German, too," said the stranger, ^^and 
seem to know our customs well, even to the tricks of our land- 
lords. Were you ever here before? " 

**Not in this good town of Heidelberg," replied the young 
gentleman; "but some three years ago, I passed through other 
parts of Germany on my way to the south. The reason why I speak 
French to you is, that my friend here does not understand the 
tongue of the country." 

"'T is a pity," replied the other, ''the language is a fine 
one, and so, methinks, strangers must find the country. I 
have travelled too , myself, but never saw aught finer than this 
our valley of the Neckar." 

''Most beautiful, indeed," rejoined the young Englishman ; 
"so much so, that I judge one might while away a day or two 
here very well." 

"Methinks one may, or pass a life here either," rejoined 
their companion, with a somewhat haughty and offended air. 
"The court of the Elector Palatine is, I believe, second to few 
in Europe." 

"What is that, Algernon, what is that?" cried the other 
Englishman, who seemed to have comprehended part of what 
was said; "it is treason to friendship to talk a language in my 
presence which is unintelligible to my poor ears." 

The other gentleman explained in French ; and with a smile, 
slightly sarcastic, his friend turned to their companion, ex- 
claiming: "Is this court so magnificent, then, indeed? We 
are ignorant of this part of Europe, Sir, having been long in the 
far south, sporting amongst princes and iazaroni at Naples, 
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jesUfig with priests y cardinals, and popes at Rome, discussing 
pictures, statues, and points of religion with painters, philo- 
sophers, and atheists at Florence, and masking and making 
music with fair dames and reverend seniors in the City of the 
waves. We have hrought over a stock of vices and small-talk, 
I trust, that would decorate any court in Christendom; and, 
faith, if yours is such as you describe it, and fond of magni- 
ficence and merriment, velvet and volubility, we must go up 
and visit it; and, doubtless, shall be made much of, as our 
merits deserve." 

^<The access is not so easy as you may suppose. Sir,'' an- 
swered the other sternly; *'it requires someUiing else than a 
man's own account of himself to gain entrance and esteem there." 

'^Ha! here comes our host with a very sagacious looking 
bottle," cried the younger travellers, who thought, perhaps, 
his friend was pushing his jests somewhat too far. *^ If those 
cobwebs have been spun round the neck by thinner legs than 
your fingers, landlord, the wine would be as sour as cider, or 
of an immortal quality." 

^^I will warrant you. Sir," answered the host, putting down 
long-stalked glasses, <Mf ever you tasted better in your days, 
say my name is not Rheinhardt;" and he filled up to the brink 
for the younger traveller and his companion. 

Before the former tasted it, however, he pressed their fellow- 
guest to join them and give his opinion of the wine; and, on his 
showing some reluctance, added: ^'Nay, nay, if you refuse, 
I shall think that you are offended with the light talk of my jesting 
friend there. Yon must bear with him , you must bear with him. 
Sir, for it is an inveterate habit he has; and h/ could sooner go 
without his didner than his joke, at who soever's expense it is 
indulged. It is the custom of the country w« come from last ; 
for there it is so dangerous to speak seriously on any subject, 
that men take refuge in a jest as in a redoubt." 

The stranger seemed satisfied with this explanation, joined in 
their wine, pronounced it excellent, forgot his haughty air; and, 
returning to the subject which they had left, began to expatiate 
once more upon the beauty, splendour* gallantry, and wit of the 
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court of the Elector 9 Frederic V., when suddenly aloud explo- 
sion, which seemed to shake the solid walls of the old building, 
and was echoed for several seconds by the rocks and mountains 
round , interrupted his declamation, and made the two English- 
men gaze in each other's face. 

Ere they could inquire farther, another roar, and then ano- 
ther, was heard; and, turning to their German companion , the 
elder exclaimed : ^' In the name of our fair lady Fortune t what is 
the meaning of this? Is the castle besieging the town, or the 
town the castle? Or have jou imported Mount Vesuvius to warno 
you here from time to time with an eruption, and preserve the 
antiquitiesof the place in ashes, pumice-stone, and sulphur?" 

"Neither, my good Sir," answered their fellow-traveller, 
who had remained totally unmoved; "it is but the guns of the 
castle Oriog in honour of the Elector's birth-day, the nineteenth 
of August ; for on this day and hour, now three-^and-twenty years 
ago, our noble prince was born in the good town of Amberg. 
There is a grand banquet at the castle to-day; but, ride hard as 
I would, I was too late for it, and so must content myself with 
going to the reception in the evening, which, they say, will be 
one of unusual magnificence." 

^ "Faith, then, I think we will go there too," said the elder of 
the two EDglishmen; "doubtless, we shall see coU&cted all the 
beauty of the Court Palatioe." 

"If you get admission," rejoined the other drily. 

"Oh, that is beyond all doubt," was the bantering reply: 
" your prince can never be such a barbarian as to refuse the plea- 
sures of his court to two such proper young men as ourselves, 
especially as we have the honour and advantage of your acquaint- 
ance." 

"I fancy you will find him sufficiently «ivilized to do so," 
said the other sharply; " and my acquaintance , Sir, can only be 
beneficial to'' those of whose name and station I am informed. 
I may as well at once give you to understand, knowing this court, 
and being connected with it, that you will not be admitted unless 
you be properly introduced. " 

There was a degree of arrogant^ in his tone, more than in his 
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words 9 that at oAce amused and offended the jonnger of the tvo 
gentlemen; and, after his eompanioa had exclaimed, ''Then 
must we die without benefit of clergy/' he turned towards the 
other gentleman, saying, with agrafe smile, — 

"We have a bad habit. Sir, in England, of proving the 
strength of our own convictions by laying wagers on any subject 
of dispute . If such were the custom here , I would ask you what 
you will bet that I and my friend here will not go up to the castle 
this very night, and, without any introduction whatsoever, with> 
out naming our names, stating our rank, or disclosing our pur- 
suits, receive kind hospitality from the elector, and pass the 
evening with his court." 

The personage whom he addressed replied first witli a laugh, 
and then said : '^ Perhaps you may find your vray in, for the at- 
tendants are not likely to drive back a welKdressed man ; but if 
the elector'^ eye fails o^on you, that of his chamberlain , or any 
of his hi^ officers, you will soon be eipelled, depend upon it, 
unless you divulge your names." 

"Not so," replied the other; "I will go straight to the elector; 
I will refuse to divulge my name, and yet I will pass the evening 
there ; on all which I will stake a hundred crowns. You yourself 
shall be the witness, as you say you are going; but, of course, it 
is understood that you do and say nothing to impede my pro- 
ceedings." 

" Done I " cried the other^ striking his hand on the table ; " I 
take your wager. Methinks I should know this court better than 
you can." 

^*i have known many courts," answered the young man, with 
a good-humoured laugh, **and never yet found one in which im- 
pudence and a cool face could not make its way. So now let us be 
friends and shake hands upon our wagers^ which shall be decided 
as soon as you are ready." 

The stranger took his hand , not very cordially , and replied : 
« We must wait a little ; the banquet will be scarcely over yet. 
I would fain know, too," he added, "who are to be my compa- 
nions in entering the elector's court." 

^< Oh ! make yourself perfectly easy ," replied the elder of the 
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two young men ; '^yoa shall seem to know notbiflg of as from the 
moment you pass the gate; nay, with this sweet world's sunple 
tersatilttyy shall tarn the shoalder coldly to those with whom you 
have climbed the hill the moment yoa have reached the top. The 
troth is 9 honourable Sir^ my friend and myself have resolved not 
to reveal our real names while travelling in these foreign lands. 
As a matter of course , we have each packed up with our saddle- 
bags and portmantles, a fresh and well-conditioned name for the 
nonce. He is called Algernon Grey : I have been known for some 
months past as William Lovet. We do not ask you to believe 
that our godfathers and our godmothers, at our baptisms, were 
at all familiar with these appellations, either nomen or prenomen ; 
nevertheless, it is a whim we have, and we request our excellent 
friends to humour us therein. Those that would do us reverence, 
tack esquire to the end of each name, as the lowest rank of gen- 
tlemen in England qualified to bear arms ; but we are not parti- 
cular, and even when that title is omitted, the bare name does 
very well without." 

"So be it then," said their companion , gravely. "You will 
have to ride , Master Lovet, as perhaps you know, for it is some- 
what difficult to find carriages here that would drag you up that 
bill! But you make your boots large," he continued, playing 
upon an expression commonly used in Germany at that time, to 
express a man who stood upon little ceremony — "But you make 
your boots large, and therefore your hose will escape soiling. 
I go to get mine on ; " and rising , he left the room. 

The younger traveller, whom we shall henceforth call by the 
name he thought fit to assume , seemed inclined to fall into a fit 
of musing again, but the other leaned over the table, saying: 
"Ask the fellow's name, Algernon. He seems a sullen and 
discourteous dog, unwilling, or unable, to understand a jest." 

"Good faith! you began like a young haggard, WiHiam," 
replied his companion, "dashing straight at your game Urithout 
waiting to see its flight. All men are not ready to jest with every 
stranger. He may have good qualities , though he seems haughty 
enough;" and turning to one of the attendants of the inn, he 
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asked 9 in German^ the name of the gentleman who had just left 
the room. 

^^Thaty Sir^ is the Baron Oberntraat," replied the man, 
with a low reverence; '^he is the only son of the master of the 
horse to the elector, and a captain of.cuirassiers." 

'^What! the same who distinguished himself so much in the 
campaign of Juliers? " cried the young gentleman. 

**The same. Sir," answered the man. "He was very young 
then ; but he did great things, 1 have heard." 

"By my honour! he has some reason to be proud ," observed 
Algernon Grey; "but come, William, let us get ready too. 
Order the horses round, Tony. — I suppose they are not tired 
with our short march." 

"Tired, Sir!" replied the man. "Lord bless you! with the 
oats they have got into them since they came, they 'd take the 
castle up there as if it were a five-barred gate. I heard Hob say 
that Barbary had eaten a peck and a half while you were changing 
your cloak ! " 

"If that were the first lie he ever told, it might be worth re- 
peating," said William Lovet; "but let us go, Algernon. lam 
all agog for the beauties of the fair Elizabeth's court ; and if I can 
find out which is this Oberntraut's mistress, on my soul I will 
plague him." , 

CHAPTER 11. 

"Who is that, who is that?" cried the small shrill voice of a 
little deformed boy, who stood as near to the gate of the castle as 
the soldiers would let him — and, to say the truth, they had 
suffered him to approach somewhat nearer than their orders war- 
ranted, in respect for a tall, beautiful, well formed girl, his 
sister, who held him by the hand. 

"Which do you mean, Hans?" asked his fair companion. 
"That one, in the black and gold doublet, and the cloak lined 
with crimson, is the young Baron of Obemtraut, the Great Cap- 
tain, who defeated the Austrians on the other side of the Rhine.", 

"He does not look to me like a great captain," said the small 
Heidelberg, ^ 
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sharp voice proceeding from the narrow and protuberant chest. 
''I thought he would have been all in armour, as the soldiers 
were once, when I saw them ride through the streets." 

"Is that a Frenchman? '* asked one of the lower order of. stu- 
dents, who was leaning with studied, not to say affected negli- 
gence, with one arm round the neck of one of his fellows. ^^Do 
you see how he wears his hat? and what a jaunty way he has 
thrown his cloak all upon his left shoulder, as if he wished to 
keep the hilt of his sword warm." 

"Oh, he may keep it warm enough in Heidelberg, if he like," 
rejoined the other student to whom he spokr*, "we '11 give it 
work, if it want it; but which do you mean , Frederic? for there 
are two of them — the black cock or the white one ? " 

"The fair one," replied the former speaker; *'theoneinthe 
philimot and gold; he is a proper man, Carl, and', I should 
think, ready enough to use bis rapier, if one may judge by his 
look." 

"Oh, looks are nothing," replied the other; "but I should 
think he is no Frenchman. More likely an Englishman, come, 
like the rest of them , to flatter at our court." 

"Come away, wife, 'ebme away," said a jolly, fat citizen, 
with an ace-of-clubs nose and a beard tolerably sprinkled with 
grey, to a pretty woman, some twenty years younger, who stood 
beside him, holding the hand of a little boy about four or five 
years old — "It is full time for us to be getting home ; don't you 
see the sun is nearly down? One half behind the hills there; and 
it will be dark before we reach the door. There, come along; 
you are a great admirer of fair men, I know: but, methinks, 
you should have had enough of them to-night ; so let us home^ 
ward, if you would not have yon gallant kiss his hand to you, as 
a reward for your staring." 

While this conversation and muchof a similar kind had been 
going on amongst the numerous groups, which had assembled 
round the outward Burgthor, or castle-^gate, of the fine old pa- 
lace of the Electors Palatine, the party of three gentlemen and 
seven servants, which haf' slowly wound up the long and steep 
ascent from the town to the castle, had reached the flat at the top. 
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aod were passing over the drawbridge which then existed at the 
Burgthor, into that wide extent of ground, which was inclosed 
by the great wall of Ihe fortress. Whether it was that the pre- 
sence of Obernlraut, who was well known to the soldiery, pro- 
cured them free admission, or that the guards had only orders to 
keep out the ordinary citizens of the place, the whole party were 
suffered to proceed, without opposition, and rode on to the 
bridge-house, while fine strains of martial music, wafted by the 
wind from the great court of the castle, and the sound of many a 
gay and musical voice from the gardens round, told that the re- 
velry of the Elector's birth-night was still going on with undi- 
minished spirit. 

Under the arch of the bridge-house, two of the guards crossed 
their partizans before the horses, and Oberntraut, anxious to 
show that he kept his word, in not throwing any impedinaent in 
the way of the two Englishmen, turned his head, saying in Ger- 
man, ''You must dismount here, being visitors ; I ride into the 
court, as one of the Elector's household." 

The soldiers instantly raised their halberts to let him pass 
with the two servants, who had accompanied him from the inn. 
At the same moment, one of Algernon Grey's attendants sprang 
to his stirrup, to aid him in dismounting.; and, giving his sword 
to his page to carry, the young gentleman and his friend disen- 
cumbered themselves of the large riding hoots of the day — 
which, be it remarked, easily covered shoes and all — and pass- 
ing between the guards, with a confident air, as if there could 
be no earthly doubt of their admission, walked on, under the 
archway of the great square tower,, into the wide court-yard. 

The scene was a very brilliant one, which was now presented 
to their eyes. Crowds of attendants,, belonging either to the 
household of the Elector Palatine himself^ or ta those of the 
great nobles of his court, were scattered thickly over the wide 
space before them ; sometimes standing in groups of eight or nine 
together; sometimes moving hither and thither, with quick or 
sauntering pace; sind every colour of the rainbow, i« its very 
brightest tints, was to be seen displayed in the gorgeous costume 
of the day. Neither was there any lack of lace and embroidery, 
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plames, sword-knots^ and flatteriog scarfs; and, around this 
gay flower-bed^ rose up, in the faint evening light, the innu- 
merable and irregular masses of building, of every period and 
of every style, the remains of which can still be traced, slowly 
mouldering away under the hand of time, and presenting to the 
thoughtful eye a sad picture of the end of all great designs ; a bit- 
ter lesson to man's presumptuous hopes, a dark but chastening 
admonition to joy, prosperity, and power. 

On the right hand, under a wide arcade, supported by grace- 
ful columns, was a large and skilful band of musicians, making 
the air ring with the sounds of their instruments. Upon the left, 
in darkness, such as time casts upon all man's doings, was a pile 
of architecture, the light and graceful lines of which betokened a 
very early period of construction. Nearly in the centre of the 
court rose up a fountain ; the sparkling jets of which caught and 
reflected the rosy light which had spread over the sky above. 
Farther on, to the right, appeared a vast mass in the Italian 
taste, covered with rich and splendid ornaments — statues, 
arabesques, and pilasters, and pierced with innumerable win- 
dows, from which bright lights were shining; showing that the 
sun's decline was felt within. In more than one other place , too, 
on both sides and in front, a taper, or a lamp might be seen 
passing slowly on from room to room across the various ease- 
ments, affording a sort of mysterious interest to a fanciful mind, 
as the eye of the young Englishman rested on the dark piles to the 
west, from which the sunshine had for several hours departed. 

Grouped together near the fountain , and held by grooms and 
stable-boys, were a number of horses, richly caparisoned ; and 
near them was seen the form of the Baron of Oberntraut, slowly 
dismounting and speaking to his two servants, as if waiting to 
give time for his late companions to come up. 

<< That is civil and honourable of him," said Algernon Grey, 
as they advanced towards him. 

"k good deal of self-conGdence in it," answered the other; 
''he feels so sure of winning his bet, that he wishes to prove to 
us that it is done by no unfair advantage." 

<' Still the worst side of everything ! " rejoined his friend, with 
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a grave smile, and moyed on. Bat as soon as Oberntraut per- 
ceived them yrithin a few yards , he himself advanced towards a 
flight of steps before one of the principal buildings, where an 
open door and a blaze of light, displayed a low arched hall, 
crowded with attendants. His step was slow and stately ; but 
though, before he had reached the top of the steps, the two 
Englishmen were close to him, he took not the slightest notice of 
them, bnt passed on. 

. Several other persons were , at the moment, advancing in the 
same direction ; and Lovet whispered to his compam'on ; << Follow 
the stream, follow the stream." Algernon Grey did so, and 
found himself guided by the rest to what seemed the great stair- 
case of the castle. It was not indeed so magnificent , either in its 
proportions or its decorations, as the splendour of the eiterior 
might have led a traveller to expect; but what it wanted in archi- 
tectural beauty was supplied by extrinsic decoration of great taste, 
consisting of flowers and shrubs and branches disposed in such 
manner as to mingle the harsh lines of the grey stone pleasantly 
and symmetrically with the graceful bends of the green foliage. 
An object had been sought and attained very much neglected in 
those days, namely, the perfect lighting of the staircase; for, 
although the day had hardly closed, the lamps were already 
gleaming along the balustrades, not with a harsh and over- 
powering glare, but with a tempered brightness, which showed 
all that could please and captivate the eye and spread a dim in- 
distinctness , not disagreeable , over the rest. Five or six persons 
preceded the young Englishmen in their ascent, some speaking 
together, some silent and lonely; bat all turned to the left on 
reaching the top and passed through a guarded door, round 
which a number of attendants were standing, into a small anti- 
chamber, where a single officer appeared leaning his hand upon 
a table. 

No questions were asked of any of those who went before 
Algernon Grey and his friend ; and he with calm and grave de- 
liberation followed, neither looking to the right nor the left, nor 
taking the slightest notice of a whispered inquiry, which he 
heard running amongst the servants, as to who and what he was. 
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William Lovet, id his ignorance of the language, was ignorant of 
all such perils to their enterprise ; and , mih a gay and well- 
assured look, followed close upon his companion's steps, ad- 
justing the glittering tie of his sword-knot and thrusting his 
rapier a little further back. 

The moment they entered the anti-room, Algernon Grey 
marked that the Baron of Oberntraut paused for an instant at the 
opposite door, as if to see whether the officer on duty would 
stop them, or require their names. The latter immediately ad- 
vanced a step or two, but then, to the surprise of all present, 
gave the two gentlemen a lowly salutation , and drew back to the 
table again. A slight smile curled Algernon's handsome lip', 
and, with a tone of dignity, he said aloud, addressing the officer: 
'* Will you be pleased. Sir, to inform the Elector Palatine per- 
sonally , if you can have his ear for a moment, that two English 
gentlemen of befitting rank , who for reasons of their own decline 
to give their names , crave his gracious permission to witness the 
splendours of his court this night, and to tread a measure in his 
ball with the fair dames of our own fair princess. We ask it with 
loyal hearts and true, well aware of what we do, and not venturing 
to request aught unbecoming of him to grant, or us to receive." 

The officer bowed, and, turning towards those without, said : 
^^ Keep the door!" and then, advancing towards the inner cham- 
ber, seemed to answer quickly a question of Oberntraut, who had 
lingered near the entrance , and then passed on. 

"Now are your hundred crowns in peril, Algernon," said 
>Villiam Lovet; "a fair new saddle-cloth embroidered in gold , a 
silver bit and gilt stirrups, together with an ear-ring of nineteen 
carats and a ruby, to say nothing of a new kerchief to Madge, 
Marianne, or Margery, all hang upon the chanceof the fair de- 
livery of a simple message by an anti-chamber officer of an Elec- 
tor Palatine. Heaven save the mark ! if the pretty maid with the 
brown eyes, who was likely in the course of time and by the con- 
catenation of circumstances , to have that kerchief at your hands, 
now knew upon what a rash cast you had risked i|| would she not 
fret and scold at the probable result of the betatthe Golden Stag?"^ 

"She would be silly so to do," replied Algernon Grey. "I 
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have no fears of money going oat of my parse to-night ; the good 
man will deliver his message aplly enoagfa, I am sare ; and the 
message , of which yon understood not a word , was jnst the bait 
to catch the yoong Elector with his notions of chivalroos gallantry. 
Hark, what a buzz comes through the doorway. Uethinkshalf 
the palatinate must be here ; and see how the figures glide about 
across and across, now in blue and silver, now in green and gold, 
Dov, in black and pearls, like painted shadows in a showman's 
box. But here comes our messenger, and with him a very grave 
and reverend personage with a beard of an ell long. Let us ad- 
vance to meet him, as if we knew his inward dignity at once by 
his outward shape." 

With the same stately carriage which he had lately assumed, 
Algernon Grey took a few slow steps forward, to meet a somewhat 
corpulent gentleman, whose hair and colouring seemed to 
bespeak a hasty and choleric temperament, and then made him a 
low bow. The officer, who had been in waiting in the anti- 
chamber, pointed with his hand to the two Englishmen, saying: 
''These are the two gentlemen-/' and the other, who followed, 
returned their salutation, scanning them for a moment with his 
eye ere he spoke. 

"It is the Elector's pleasure. Sirs," he said at length, <Mhat 
I introduce you to his presence ;"and once more he gazed at them 
from head to foot, in a somewhat haughty and supercilious 
manner. 

But Algernon Grey was not tb be provoked out of his caution ; 
and , with a very slight inclination of the head , he replied : ''The 
Elector is gracious ; we are at your command." 

There was nothing more to be said ; and therefore the Elec- 
toral officer wheeled his large person round , and , with a some- 
what more civil gesture than he had hitherto used, led the way 
into the chamber beyond. It was filled with numerous persons of 
both sexes, dressed in the gorgeous costume of the day ; and cer- 
tainly the court of the mightiest monarch in Europe could not 
have displayed greater splendour of apparel , or greater beauty of 
person, th4| appeared at that of the Count Palatine. People of 
all nations and all languages were there ; and amongst the busy 
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crowds which moved hither and thither^ every hue of hair, every 
shade of compleiioo was to be seen ; from the fair-haired, blue- 
eyed children" of the north, to the dark Transylvanian , and the 
swarthy Moor. Through all the throng the chamberlain of the 
Elector cleared a way for himself and the two who followed : the 
rotundity of his person acting as a sort of human wedge, which 
left a vacancy behind it; and many a head was turned to gaze upon 
the young strangers ; it being remarked that they looked neither 
to the right nor the left, as if they did not wish to recognise or be 
recognised by any one, should there, by chance, be found an 
acquaintance amongst the varied multitude. 

Although the immense masses of the castle, as they had seen 
it from the outside , had impressed them with a strong idea of its 
vastness, yet, from some cause or another. Algernon Grey had 
expected to find the Elector and his fair wife in the room beyond 
the anti-chamber. Indeed its extent was so great , its decorations 
so sumptuous , and the groups it contained so numerous , that it 
might well have been supposed the audience -hall of a great 
prince. But everything in the castle of Heidelberg, at that period 
was upon so magnificent a scale, that no acquaintance with other 
palaces enabled a visitor to judge of what was to be his reception 
here. It contained, in those days, a suite often splendid saloons, 
one opening into the other and each covered with lavish orna- 
ment; and through the whole of these, till at length they reached i 
what was called the silver chamber, the two young Englishmen 
were led before they found the object of their search. 

Two pages, one stationed on each side of the wide doorway, 
held up the curtains of white velvet and silver, which hung from 
huge rings above; and as Algernon entered, a more quiet scene 
than those he had just passed, but still a very striking one, pre- 
sented itself to his eyes. At the farther side of the room , perhaps 
at a distance of forty or fifty feet, standing a little in advance of 
two chairs of state, were seen Frederic and the Electress , both in 
the pride of youth and beauty. The features of neither were per- 
fectly regular, but the face of each had its own peculiar charm of 
expression, the one beaming with graceful kindnessShd dignified 
good humour, the other sparkling with wit, imagination, and 
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sool. Strikingly , though not regularly handsome > eertaioly they 
were ; and seeing them standing there, clothed in similar colours, 
of the same age, of nearly the same complexion, with only that 
difference in height which might well exist between the husband 
and the wife, one might have been tempted to think that no two 
people had ever been more Otly matched, had but the countenance 
of Frederic possessed more energy and determination of charac- 
ter. Elizabeth stood on her husband's right hand ; and on his 
left were seen first a page, holding his sword, and then a group of 
the glittering nobles of his court; buton the right of the Electress, 
were assembled twelve or thirteen of the fairest flowers of 
Christendom, all robed nearly alike in white and silver; their 
marble brows and glossy hair bound, as it were, with garlands of 
diamonds and pearls. In other parts of the room near the win- 
dows, near the doors, under the arches on either side, were 
several other groups conversing in a low tone ; but the middle was 
vacant, at least when Algernon Grey entered; and he was ad- 
vancing after his guide , towards the young sovereign before him, 
when suddenly, from a group on his right, a glittering courtier of 
about his own age started forward , and held out his hand. 

The visitor, however, placed his finger on his lip, saying in 
a low tone, ''Not a word. Craven, we are to be as strangers 
here." 

The other instantly drew back again, with a smile; but 
William Lovet nodded to him gaily, and then followed his 
friend. 

This little interlude had not caught the Elector's eye, for at 
that moment the Baron of Oberntraut passed before him, and 
bowing low, took his place amongst the gentlemen on the left. 

Elizabeth, however, saw it, and smiled, and then whispered 
a word in her husband's eac. Frederic's eyes were immediately 
turned upon the young Englishmen, who were now within a few 
paces ; and a look of pleasure came over his countenance, while 
he replied in a low tone to what his wife had said. 

The next n^ment the chamberlain interposed with a low and 
formal bow, -^png, ''These are the gentlemen, your Highness ; 
I know not how else to introduce them to you, as they do not 
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think fit to grace me with their names; but your pleasure being 
that they should have admittance, I have obeyed you in bringing 
them to your presence/' This said in a grave and formal tone, 
he drew back upon the prince's left. 

"You are welcome, gentlemen," said Frederic, "though you 
deny your name ; and we will let that pass unquestioned ; we 
must, as sovereign of this land, for the safety of our subjects, 
inquire what brings you hither, to the fairer part of whom, 
methinks, you might prove dangerous." While he spoke, a play- 
ful and good-humoured smile curled his lip ; and Algernon Grey 
replied in a respectful but yet gay tone: "I must reply to your 
Highness with one of our English players , — 

*A roving disposition, good my lord.' 

Such was the evil cause that brought us to the fair Palatinate, 
and, being there, we heard that this day your Highness held a 
high revel, and, longing to see the wonders of this court, we 
ventured hither, craving leave to tread a measure with any fair 
dame who will so honour us." 

"I fear me much," said Frederic, in the same tone of 
courteous jesting, " that you are two perilous young men." 

"He, my lord, is perilous young," replied Lovet, pointing 
to his companion ; "God send that I may have a good title to the 
same character for the next twenty years ; but, I doubt me much, 
it is passing away from me." 

" We are all upon a road where there are no inns," answered 
the Elector, somewhat more gravely; "but what 1 fear is," thai 
you bring danger with you, and I doubt much that I must order 
you into conOnement, unless you can find bail and surety." 

"Nay, my good lord, 1 will be their bail," cried Elizabeth 
of England gaily; "and to make all sure, I will put them in 
gentle ward, so that they commit no oflfence while in your domi- 
nions — here, Agnes," she continued, "and you, my fair Countess 
of Laussitz, you shall be their warders, and remember, that, 
throughout this whole night, whether in the dancer atthelable, 
in the halls or in the gardens, you lose not sigl^f^our several 
prisoners for a moment. Stay," she continued, "al'tteughmy 
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good lord is ioclintd to treat them thus severely , I will be i 
gentle , as becomes a lady, and let each choose into whose capti- 
vity he will fall. What say yon. Sir?" 

<' By yourHighness's gracions permission/' replied Algernon 
Grey, to -whom her words were addressed, "as there can be no 
want of gallantry in a choice where I know neither, I will sur- 
render myself to the lady you first mentioned." 

^'That is you, Agnes," said the Electress; "come forward 
and take possession of your prisoner." 

As the princess spoke, a young lady, who stood a little 
behind , advanced with her light step, but with some slight timi- 
dity of manner, and a cheek more flushed than it was the moment 
before. The timidity, however, appeared bat to add new grace 
to that which, even before, seemed perfect ; and Algernon Grey 
gazed upon her in evident surprise and admiration, feeling him- 
self right happy in his choice. 

It is very difficult to convey in language any just idea of those 
various distinctions and shades of beauty, which the eye seizes 
in a moment, but which escapes from words ; and it would be 
almost doing injustice to the fair girl, who now approached the 
princess's side, to attempt a detailed description. To give some 
idea, however, of her person, as the portraits, still existing, 
represent her, it may be enough to say, that she was certainly not 
above the middle height, but with every limb so exquisitely 
formed , that she looked taller than she really was. Her rich 
brown hair, with chestnut gleams upon it, fell in profuse abun- 
dance down her neck, in the fashion of the day. Her eyes were 
neither blue, nor brown, nor grey, but of that soft aAd soul- 
speaking hazel, so rarely seen and yet so exquisitely beautiful; 
while the long dark eyelash and arched brow lent themselves to 
every shade of expression, from deep and pensive thought to 
light and sparkling gaiety. The features were all small and 
delicate, the skin pure as alabaster, with a sunset glow upon the 
chi^k. ^nd the slightly parted lips, showing the pearly teeth 
beneatfa|Btemed tempting love and promising return. The 
small ^-j^^Rod, the beautifully formed foM and ankle, the 
•tp'^cehll neck and swelling bosom, the vcry^turn of the head, all 
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seemed like the dream of a sculptor in some moment of inspira- 
tion. And to crown all, was that breathing of the soul through 
every feature and through every part^ which invests every move- 
ment with some new charm. 

Algernon Grey gazed upon her, I have said, with a look of 
admiration and surprise, and the keener and shrewder eye of 
William Lovet, too, ran over her face and Ggure, but with a very 
different look. It lasted but for a moment, and then he turned 
his gaze upon his friend , marking well the pleasure that sparkled 
on his countenance. A slight smile curled his lip ; and , when 
Algernon Grey advanced and took her hand, at the Princess's 
command, Lovet's lips moved; and, had any one been near, 
he might have heard him say, in a low tone, ''This will do, 
metbinks." 

Another eye, too, marked the whole proceeding; but, in 
this instance, the brow became clouded, the moment the young 
Englishman's hand touched that of his fair companion; and, 
setting his teeth hard in his lower lip, the Baron of Oberntraut 
turned away his head , as if not to «ipose the discontent that was 
but too plainly written on his face. 

''I am ready, may it please your Highness," said William 
Lovet, advancing as soon as Algernon and his partner had drawn 
back, ''to submit myself entirely to your high commands ; but I 
do beseech you to lighten my chains by making them of roses, and 
bidding my fair gaoler issue her orders in French , English , or 
Italian, as I fear my purse is very empty of German coin; and if 
she have none other, the exchange would be much against me." 

"Fear not, fear not," replied the Princess; "we all speak 
French here. Come, fair Countess, take your prisoner, treat 
him well, but watch him carefully. And, to amuse his sad hours 
of captivity, show him all that is worth seeing in our humble 
court." 

The lady, to whom she spoke, was in the Grst rank of those 
on her right; and William Lovet had no cause for dissatisfaction 
with his fate for the evening. The lady was tall|^ iair, but 
sparkling with beauty and youth; and a merry moooi^ a sleepy 
and iove-languid eye presented to his imagination all those quali— 
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ties most suited to his taste. He was speedily in full career of 
jest and gallantry with his fair companion, and seemed at first to 
make more progress with her than Algernon Grey could boast 
with his partner for the night. 

After a pause of a few moments, the Elector turned to the 
Marshall of his household, and asked if any more guests were 
arriving or expected. The reply was "none ; " and then , waving 
his hand, he said in a gay tone ; ''Then, let us break up our 
state, and, for an hour or two, enjoy ourselves with the rest. 
Lords and ladies, to your several pastimes ; and , according to a 
proverb, that I learned in England, let us all be merry and wise." 

Thus saying, he drew the arm of the Electress through his 
and moved towards the doors of the hall. His departure was the 
signal for the dispersion of the court, the ceremonial part of the 
evening's occupations was at an end; and ranging through the 
long suite of rooms which had been thrown open, going forth into 
the gardens and terraces, in general brightly illuminated by 
painted lanterns, some seeking the dance, some conversation, 
each endeavoured to amuse himself as best he might upon that 
night of festivity and rejoicing. 

CHAPTER in. 

The fate that hangs over the death doomed race of man 
appals us not. We wander where generations have grown up 
and bloomed, borne fruit, and passed away, without a homily 
in our hearts ; we tread upon the very graves of a thousand races, 
we walk over the huge burial place of the world, and give not a 
thought to the fellow dust that sleeps below. Strange and mar- 
vellous insensibility! whenee does it spring? Is it from mere 
levity that we thus rise above the deep thoughts of our inevitable 
doom? Or is it from a high sense of loftier destinies, an inti- 
mate conviction of the imperishable elevation of one part of our 
mixed nature? Or is it indeed — more likely than either — that 
while we see ||e spring of life still gushing forth and pouring out 
stream after stream as each river is dried up, a consciousness 
steels over us that we are but the parts of one beautiful ^'hole 
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undergoing everlasting change to the glory -of Him who made it 
all? We behold creation full of life: the herb, the flower, the 
beating heart, the pliant fin, the soaring wing, the thought- 
stored brain, all speali of that strange mysterious fire which 
warms the universe, bursting out wherever eye can reach or fancy 
penetrate, unextinguished, unextinguishabie but by the will that 
called it into being. We see, and know it; and, instinct with 
the divine essence, rejoice in the light that is granted, for the 
time that it can be enjoyed, while the promise of its permanence 
and the hope of its increase shade over tlie one dark moment with 
a veil of gold. 

Amidst buildings, that are now ruins, through scenes that 
are in a great part desolate, over terraces and amongst parterres, 
now no longer to be seen, was kept up, throughout that night, 
revel and merriment and joy, without a thought given to the ages 
passed away, or to those who had been denizens of earth and 
partakers of all earth's pleasures , upon that same spot for un- 
numbered centuries before. The present hour, the present hour! 
the joy of the existing short-lived moment ! the taste of the ripe 
fruit , without the cloud of the past or the sun of the future ! were 
then, are still, and may be for ever hereafter, the sole occupa- 
tion of the gay and happy spirits, such as the guests there as- 
sembled. 

It was too much so indeed ; for, in those young days of bright 
domestic happiness, Elizabeth of England and her joyous, light- 
hearted husband drained to the dregs the joy-cup of prosperity 
and power; and, educated in the ideas of, though dififeriog in 
^iews from the queen of James the First, the Elcctrcss was 
strongly tinged with those notion of freedom bordering upon 
levity, which were entertained by Ann of Denmark. Not that I 
mean for one moment to cast a stain upon a name, with which 
history has dealt justly, I believe, in dealing tenderly; but it is 
undoubted, that the Electress, if sufficiently reserved In her own 
manners, and perfectly pure in her own conduct, gave great en- 
couragement, in the court of her husband, to that abandonment 
of ordinary and conventional restraints, which cTn only be safe 
amongst the highminded and the chivalrous, and not always 
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even then. She held with Ann of Denmark, thatiromen had as 
much right, and might be as safely trusted with the entire and 
unmatched direction of their own actions, as men; that those 
harsh restrictions and suspicious guardianships, which have 
grown up out of a complicated and artiiical state of society, might 
well and wisely be dispensed with; and that the sole cause of 
there being any danger to woman herself, or to the world in ge- 
neral^ from allowing her the same freedom, which man mono- 
polizes, was the early restraint, which denied experience, as the 
guide of reason and the demonstration of principle. 

Thus a degree of freedom — I will not call it license, for that 
is a harsh term, and implies according to modern acceptation, 
much more than I mean — reigned in the electoral court ; and, 
although more than seven hundred guests were there assembled 
on the night I speak of, in addition to the noble part of a house- 
hold numbering constantly more than a thousand members, no 
one, unless from some private and peculiar reason , thought it in 
the least necessary to watch the proceedings of others, whether 
male or female. Doubtless the Electress was right in many of the 
views she maintained, abstractedly speaking; but unfortunately 
it happens, that to every theory, however just in itself, certain 
small practical circumstances oppose themselves, affecting its 
application most momentously. I will illustrate, in some de- 
gree, what I mean. Formerly, in the silver mines of Spain, as 
at present in the soil of Illyria, I believe, a certain mineral was 
to be found very much resembling silver in colour — weighty, 
bright and fluid. Taken in its native state, it is innocuous and 
very inefficient; but add a few drops of a certain nearly colourless 
acid to it, and it becomes a valuaMe medicine ; add a few drops 
of unother acid', and it becomes the most virulent of poisons. 
Now the small circumstances, for which no allowance is ever 
made, are the few drops of acid, which in the furnace of the 
world render the most innocent theory possible, either highly 
beneficial, or terribly pernicious. I speak not, of course, of 
principles, for they are fixed ; but merely of theories at first sight 
indifferent. 

However, such as I have stated, was the Court of the Elector 
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Palatine in the year one thousand six hundred aod nineteen , and 
in the month of August in that year : a period pregnant with great 
events, when the fate of the Palatinate — nay, the fate of Eu- 
rope — nay, immeasurably more, the progress of society and 
the march of the human mind throughout the whole world, hung ' 
trembling in the balance; and yet there they were, the gay, the 
light-hearted, the enthusiastic, the movable, all, apparently, 
creatures of impulse alike, enjoying with less restraint, than the 
world had often seen before, the happiness of the present hour. 
Music and the dance, gay conversation, light jest and playful 
wit had eicited heads and hearts alike. The heat of the saloons 
had become oppressive ; the glare of the lamps and tapers had 
dazzled and fatigued the eyes; the moving objects, the brilliant 
dresses , the beaming jewels , the straining race after pleasure, 
had become fatiguing to many; and someforty or Ofty pairs, 
hand in hand, or arm in arm, had wandered out to seek the re- 
freshing coolness of the gardens, to repose the mind, and in- 
vigorate the body in the fresh night air of August, or else to tell 
the tale of love and seek its return, under the broad green foliage 
of the trees, or the twinkling eyes of the deep blue sky of night. 

Algernon Grey and his fair companion stood side by side in one 
of the deep windows of the hall where they had trod one dance ; 
and he marked the disappearance of many, who had been for 
some time in the same chamber, by doors which led he knew not 
whither. Had the lady remained as timidly distant as when first 
they met, perhaps he might have asked no questions in regard to 
a subject which only excited a slight and passing curiosity ; but a 
change had come over them both. 

It was seldom that Algernon Grey felt embarrassment or he- 
sitation in addressing the brightest or the fairest in the world. 
From a period, generally reckoned within the round of boyhood 
he had acted for himself, except in some matters of deep mo- 
ment; and, in regard to those, the arrangements which had been 
made for him by his friends, had, by fixing his fate, in several 
of its most important features, irrevocably placed him beyond 
the circle of many events most fraught with emotion for the heart 
of youth. But yet, there is something very impressive in great 
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beanty, especially in its first early dawo. With the mature wo- 
man, there are a thousand avenues opened by her own ex- 
perience 9 to approach her fearlessly, if himestly. But the mind 
of a very young girl, like the Grst bud of a rose, is hedged in by 
thorns, through which we must force our way. In one of the 
German editions of a fairy, tale, called the "Sleeping Beauty in 
the wood," the knight, who is destined to deliver the lady, has 
first to cut his path through the forest before he can even ap- 
proach the castle in which she lies slumbering; and be never 
would have succeeded, had it not been for an enchanted sword 
given him by a kind friend. I cannot help thinking, that in the 
allegory 9 the Sleeping Beauty meant the confidence of a young 
and inexperienced heart; and the sword which none of the trees 
eould resist » a high and noble spirit, possessed by one who 
sought to approach it. With such a sword Algernon Grey was 
armed; and, although he found some difficulty in choosing his 
path, fortune befriended him at length. After two vain efforts 
which produced nothing in reply, but those commonplaces, 
which showed that the lady was accustomed, more than her years 
would have induced him to expect,' to courts and the world, he 
hit upon a happier theme, which obtained a longer answer and 
touched deeper feelings. He had spoken of the Electoral court, 
he had spoken of the fair Palatinate, he had spoken of the Elector 
and Electress. Her replies were courtly, but from the surface. 
He then spoke of England, of his own land, the qualities of the 
people, their truthfulness, their energy of character; and she 
warmed in an instant. She often longed to see it, she said. 
She told him that it was the cherished vision of her lonely mo- 
ments, the hope of her heart, the only eager and anxious desire 
she had; and when he expressed his surprise that the distant is- 
land from which he came, could have awakened such interest, 
she asked with a smile : — 

«Do you not know that I am an Englishwoman? I have never 
seen England, I have never known it; but yet I am an English- 
woman." 

"Indeed," he said, instantly changing the language in which 
Uiey had been speaking to his own; "of English parents, you 
Htidelberg, 3 
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mean? I can well eonceive the land of oar ancestors possesses a 
deep interest for any one born afar ^ but yet, fair lady, you must 
be somewhat of an enthusiast, also, to say that it is the only- 
hope of your heart?" 

"Perhaps I am ," she answered with a smile , " but yet there 
is something more in the thought of England, than the mere 
clinging of the heart to the place of a long ancestry. Her very 
insulated situation seems to impose upon her children, as a duty, 
to limit, in a degree, their wishes and their feelings to the bounds 
of her sea-washed shores. There is an interest in her solitary 
grandeur amongst the waves. Then too, she has ever been the 
island-throne from which a long race of mighty kings has shaken 
the destinies of all other lands, and ruled or changed a world. 
History is full of England ; it seems, to my eyes, as if hers were 
the pervading spirit of all past chronicles — as if, like an awful 
spectre, her image was always present amidsf the festivals and 
fends of other states. Calm, grand, and sublime, she treads 
the waters of earthly strife ; and , while others are contending for 
petty trifles amongst themselves, losing one day, winning another, 
the power and glory of England marches on, if not unchecked, 
only the greater for each temporary reverse. Freedom is her 
birth-right, home joys and rural peace her ornaments; arts, arms, 
and poetry, the coronet on her brow. Oh! it is a glorious land, 
indeed, and let them call us proud, if they will! Thank God ! 
we have something to be proud of." 

Her eyes sparkled, her colour rose, her whole face beamed 
with animation as she spoke; and Algernon Grey gazed at her with 
an admiring smile. Perhaps he might fear that under the mo- 
narch then on the English throne, their country might lose, for a 
time, that high position in which her fancy placed it; but, at all 
events, the few words then spoken broke down at once all cold 
barriers of reserve between them ; and from that moment they 
went on pouring forth the thoughts of their hearts to each other, 
as if long years of intimacy had linked their minds together, 

"Whither are all these people wending, that I see depart?" 
asked Algernon Grey, at length, as he marked the gradual thin- 
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ning of the rooms. '' I trast this bright evening is not coming to 
aelose?" 

"Oh, no,*' she ansvered, "not for hours. They are going 
to the gardens, I suppose, oranywhere they like. This is a free 
and liberal plaee, fair Sir, -where each one does as he thinks fit, 
and others mind him not." 

<VI would fain see these same gardens ," said her companion, 
"if they he within the bounds of my imprisonment." 

"Gome, then," she said, "why should we not? These rooms 
are very warm, too; and we shall find fresher air without. 
Through that door, and then down the stairs, will lead us out by 
the library-tower , amongst the flowers and the green trees." 

As she spoke, they moved towards the door, to which she 
pointed; and they had nearly reached it, when the Baron of 
Oberntraut crossed their path, and suddenly paused before 
them. 

"I have lost my bet. Sir," he said, in a somewhat sharp 
tone, "and will send you the amount to your inn to-morrow." 

"Qh, it matters not," answered Algernon Grey; "it was a 
foolish wager of mine, and I can hardly call it fairly won ; for I 
suspect, by a smile I saw on your Prince's lip, that he remembers 
having seen me in my own land, though I was but a mere boy 
then." 

"I always pay my debts of all kinds. Sir," replied the other ; 
and then, turning to the lady, he asked her to tread a measure 
with him , when the dance began again. 

"I cannot, noble Sir," she replied coldly; "I have a task 
assigned me, which I must perform. You heard the commands 
I received." 

"Commands right willingly obeyed," answered Oberntraut; 
and, turning sharply away, heleftthenT. 

"He is in an ill humour," said Algernon Grey, as, passing 
through two or three rooms nearly deserted, they reached the top 
of a small stair-case, that led down towards the gardens. "He 
reasonably enough made me a bet, that I would not obtain ad- 
mission here, without announcing my name or rank. I un- 
reasonably proffered it, and, against probability, have won." 

3* 
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^' He is more wounded /' answered Agnes , '^ at his judgment 
having been found in fault, than at the loss of the wager, be the 
amount what it will. He is a liberal, free-hearted gentleman, 
whom success, high birth, and flattery have rendered somewhat 
vain ; but yet, from all I hear and all I have ever seen , I should 
judge that at heart there are few nobler or better men now living." 

Algernon Grey mused for a moment; he knew not why, but 
her words gave him pain; and they passed out, in silence, into 
the gardens, then newly laid out by the famous Salomon de Caux. 
Nothing that profuse expense and the taste and science of the day 
could effect y. had been left undone to render those gardens a 
miracle of art. Mountains had been thrown down ; valleys had 
been filled up ; streams had been turned from their course ; and 
terrace above terrace, parterre beyond parterre, fountains, grot- 
tos, statues, arcades, presented a scene somewhat stiff and 
formal, indeed, but of a gorgeous and splendid character; whilst, 
sweeping round, asif covering them with a green mantle, came 
the mountains and forests of the Neckarthal. There were lamps 
in many places, but such artificial light was little needed; for 
the moon, within a few days of her full, was pouring a flood of 
splendour over the scene, which showed even minute objects 
around. So bright and beautiful was it, so white was the re- 
flection from leaves and gravel walks, and the fresh stone-work 
of the garden, that, had not the warm air told the presence of 
summer, Algernon Grey might have fancied that snow had fallen 
since he entered the casile gates. 

Numerous groups of persons were wandering hither and 
thither; and the very colours of their clothing could be seen under 
the beams of the bright moon. Among the very first of the gay 
parties, which passed the young Englishman and his companion, 
as they walked along the upper terrace, towards the broad flight 
of steps that led down into the lower garden, was his gay friend, 
William Lovet, walking with the lady who had been assigned as 
his guide through the night. Right merry they both seemed to 
be ; and we may as well follow them for a moment or two, to show 
the contrast between Lovet and his fellow-traveller. 

**Love and constancy," cried Lovet, with a laugh, just as 
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they passed Algernon Grey, ''two things ^ dear lady, perfectly 
incompatible. The very essence of love is in change; and you 
know , in your heart, that you feel it. It is but that you wish to 
bind all your slaves to you by chains of iron, while you yourself 
roam free." 

'' Chains of brass would suit such an impudent man as you 
better,*' answered the lady, in the same gay tone; ''but I can 
tell you, I will have no lovers who will not vow eternal constancy." 

"Oh I I will vow," answered Lovet, "as much as you like; 
I have got a stock of vows, which like the fountain of the Nile, 
is inexhaustible; and ever goes on swelling in the summer; I '11 
overflow with vows, if that be all; I '11 adjure, protest, swear, 
kneel, sigh, weep, and vow again, as much as any true knight 
in Christendom. You shall believe me as constant as the moon, 
the sea, or the wind, or any other fixed and steadfast thing — 
nay, the moon is the best image , after all ; for she , like me , is 
constant in inconstancy. Still hovering round the planet of her 
love, though she changes every hour; and so will I. I will love 
you ever dearly ^ though I vary with each varying day." 

"And love a dozen others every day," answered the lady, • 
laughing. 

"To be sure," he cried; "mine is a large and capacious 
heart; no narrow peasant's crib, which can contain but one. 
Fie on such penury ! I would not be such a poor pitiful creature, 
as to have room but for one fair friend in my bosom, for all the 
riches of Solomon, that great king of innumerable wives and 
wisdom super-excellent. For me , I make it an open profession ; 
I love the whole sex , especially while thev are young and pretty." 

"You are laughing at me and trying (o tease me," exclaimed 
the lady, piqued and yet pleased; "but you cannot do it, and 
never shall. You may think yourself a very conquering person ; 
but I set no value on love that, like a beggar's garment, has 
fitted thousands in its day, and must be patched and ragged." 

"Good as new, good as new! " cried iovet, "without break 
or flaw. The trials it has undergone but prove its excellence. 
Love is of adamant, polished but not broken by use. But you 
dare me, dear lady, you defy me, methinks. Now that is a bold 
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and courageous ad; and we will see the result. No fortress so 
strong but it has some weak pointy and the castle that fires off its 
ordnance at the first sight of an enemy, is generally very much 
afraid of being taken by surprise. The little traitor is busy at 
your heart, even now, whispering that there is danger; for he 
knows right well that the best means of reducing a place, is to 
.spread a panic in the garrison." 

In the mean while, the very name of love had only been 
mentioned once, between Agnes and Algernon. Their minds 
were busied, especially at first, with aught else on earth. He 
certainly thought her very beautiful ; more beautiful, perhaps, 
than any one he had ever seen ; bat it was rather as an impression 
than a matter of reflection. He felt it, he could not but feel it ; 
yet he did not pause upon the idea. For her part, neither did 
she think of his personal appearance. His countenance was one 
that pleased her; it seemed expressive of a noble heart and a fine 
intellect; she would have known him out of all the world, if she 
had met him years afterwards and had only seen him then bat 
once. Yet, had she been asked to describe his person, she 
could not have told one feature of his face. When they reached 
the bottom of the flight of steps, they paused and looked up to 
the castle, as it stood upon its rock above, with the enormous 
masses and towers standing out dark and irregular in the moon- 
light sky; while the hills swept in grand variety around, and the 
valley opened out beyond, showing the plain of the Rhine flooded 
with moonlight. 

''This is, indeed, magnificent and beautiful," said Al- 
gernon Grey. ''I have seen many lands, and, certainly, never 
did I think to behold in this remote and untravelled part, a scene 
which eclipses all that I ever beheld before." 

"It is very beautiful," answered Agnes; "and although I 
have been a tenant of that castle now many a year, I find that the 
fair land in which it lies, like the society of the good and bright, 
only gains by long acquaintance. To me, however, it has 
charms it cannot have to you. There dwell those I have loved 
best through life, there all who have been kind to me in child- 
hood: the protectors of my infancy, the friends of my youth. 
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It kas more to me than the scene and its beauties ; and when I 
gaze at the castle, or let my eye ran along the valley, I see through 
the whole the happy home, the pleasant place of repose. Faces 
of friends look oat at me from every window and every glade, and 
loved voices sound on every breeze. They are not many ; but 
they are sweet to my heart." 

<<A.ndI, too," answered Algernon Grey, "though I can see 
none of these thlngs'that you can see, behold much more than 
the mere lines and tints. As I entered the court but an hour or 
two ago, and looked up at the various piles that crowded round, 
some in the freshness of a holiday youth in his best clothest sent 
home from school, some in the russet livery of age, and some 
almost crumbling to their earth again , I could not but picture to 
myself the many scenes which those walls have beheld ; the loves, 
the hopes, the pleasures, the griefs, the disappointment, the 
despair, the troublous passions, the calm domestic joys — even 
the pleasant moments of dreamy idleness, and the phantasm 
forming hours of twilight — all that the past has seen upon this 
spot seemed to rise before me in tangible forms, and sweep 
across in long procession with smiles and tears alternate on their 
cheeks ; and all the while the musicians under the stone canopy, 
appeared in their gay and spirit stirring tones to read a curious 
comment on the whole." 

^'What might their comment be?" asked the lady, gazing up 
in his face with a look of interest. 

"They seemed to say," he answered, "Joy thou too, young 
heart! All is transient, all are shadows. Taste thy morning in 
its prime. Be thy noontide firm and strong, strew thine evening 
path with flowers, embrace the right, eschew the wrong, and fear 
not when the coming hours shall gather thee to join that train 
which sweeps along." 

"Why, it is verse!" cried Agnes, smiling. 

"Not quite," he answered, " but so fancy made their sounds, 
words ; and the cadence of the music added a sort of measure." 

" 'T was sweet counsel and good , of that kind dame , Imagi- 
nation," rejoined the fair girl, "and yet, though the oommand 
was to be gay, your words, fair Sir, are somewhat sad." 
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*'Lei us be gay then/' he replied. 

"With all my heart," she cried; "but what shall we be gay 
about?" 

"Nay, if we have to search for a theme, better be as we are," 
answered the young Englishman, "nature is ever best ; the mood 
of the moment is the only one that is worth having, because it is 
the only one that is true. It will change when it is time. But you 
are by nature gay, is it not so? " 

" Oh , yes I " she answered , ** I am gay as a free bird. Nay, 
good Dr. Scultetus, the court chaplain, would persuade me often, 
I am light — but methinks not that; for I have felt many things 
long and deeply." 

"And amongst them, love?" asked her companion. 

"Oh, yes ! " replied she» in a frank yet playful tone, "I have 
loved deeply and truly." 

Algernon Grey was silent for a moment. He would have given 
much to have asked, " Whom? " but he did not venture, and the 
next instant the beautiful girl went on in a tone that reproved him 
for the question he had put. 

"I have loved my parents," she said, "deeply and well — 
though one of them I cannot remember — I have loved my friends 
— I do love my princess." 

"It was not of such love I spoke," he answered, gazing down 
at her earnestly. 

"Then, I know no other," she replied, "do you?" 

"Oh, yes, many," he said, laughing; "there is a warmer, 
a more sparkling, I might almost call it, a fiercer kind of love, 
which every man , who has mingled a good deal in the world, 
must have seen in its effects, if he have not experienced it in his 
person. — But I am not in a confessional," continued he ; "and 
so I shall say no more." 

^'And yet you would put me in one," she answered gaily; 
"but certainly when I go there, I will have a more reverend 
father-confessor ; for methinks, you are given to asking questions, 
which I may not be inclined to answer." 

Her companion paused in meditation during a moment or two ; 
for her words raised a certain degree of doubt in his mind, as to 
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whether she belonged to the Protestant or to the Catholic party, 
who, at the time I write of, lived together in the various towns 
of Germany, rather enduring than tolerating each other. It 
seemed a night of frankness, liowever, when questions might be 
easily asked, which would be impertinent at a graver and more 
reserved moment; and he demanded, at length, in a light tone : 
<<Pray, tell me, before I say more, are yon one of those who 
condemn all Protestants to Ore and faggot here and in the other 
world, or of those who think the power of the Pope an intolerable 
burden and the doctrines of that church heretical?" 

''Oh, I understand you," she said, after a moment's thought ; 
''you would ask of what religion I am, and laugh a little at both, 
to put your question in a form not uncivil to either. But if you 
needs must know, I will tell you thus much — I was born a Pro- 
testant/' 

**Bom a protestantl " Algernon Grey exclaimed ; "that seems 
to me a new way of becoming one." 

"Nay, I don't know," she answered ; "I believe it is the way 
one-half the world receive their religion , whatever it may be." 

"Right," he said, "right! You are right, and I was wrong 
— not only their religion , but half their views. You were born 
a Protestant, and so was I; but I must say, happy are those 
whose reason, when it becomes mature, confirms the principles 
they have received in their youth. So it has been with me ; and, 
I trust, with you also." 

"Nay, I do not know that my reason is mature," replied the 
lady, with a smile: "but everything I have thought and read 
leads me to think that I cannot be wrong. It seems to me that the 
religion, which was taught to fishermen by its Divine author, to 
be preached to all the world, may be well read, and studied un- 
adored, by the descendants of the world that then existed: it 
seems to me, that if priests married they were as likely to be as 
good priests, and better men; it seems to me, that when our 
religion teaches to confess our faults one to another, there was 
no thought of setting apart a particular order of men to be the re- 
gistrars of all our wickedness, but rather to correct that stubborn 
pride which hardens us in evil, by inducing us to deny our guilt. 
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Moreover, I think that the habit of boiving down before pieces of 
stone and wood, of praying to sinners like ourselves when they 
are dead, and of kissing solemnly apiece of ivory on a cross, i& 
something very like idolatry. — But I know little of all these things. 
I read the Bible, and am convinced myself; and yet I cannot 
make up my mind to think that good men, with faith in a Saviour, 
will perish eternally because they judge differently. Now you 
have won from me an account of my faith ; but pray do not tell any 
one; for half our clergy would think I was part papist, and the 
other half part fool/' 

<<You have thought of these things deeply, at all events," 
replied Algernon Grey, ^'and that is something where so few 
think at all/' 

<<0b, one cannot help thinking of these things here , where 
one hears little else from morning till night; but I have thought 
of them, too, for other reasons," she said more gravely. "One 
has need of consolations in this world, at times. There is bat 
one true source from which they flow ; and before we drink at that 
source, it is needful to ascertain if the stream be pure. — Still 
we are very grave," she continued: "Heaven help us! if they 
did but know in yon gay saloons, what we two here are talking in 
the gardens, they would open their eyes with wonder, and per- 
haps their lips with laughter." 

" Well , then , we will change our tone ," continued Algernon 
Grey ; " come , let us range along those higher terraces , where I 
see a long line of arches, tall, and slim, and one beyond another, 
like the fragment of a Roman aqueduct striding across the 
valley." 

"Gladly," she answered; "the air will be cooler there, for 
it is higher; and we shall have it all to ourselves; for the gay 
world of the court will linger down here till the trumpets sound to 
supper. I love the high free air and solitude. One draws a finer 
breath upon the mountains, and I often wish I were an eagle to 
soar above their jagged tops and drink the breath of heaven itself. 
But here comes your gay companion, and the fair lady of 
Laussitz." 

" Who may she be? " inquired the young Englishman. 
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** A very pretty lady, somewhat gay," replied his companion ; 
<^but yon mast forgive me, my good captive, if I tell yoa nought 
of the ladies of this court. In tratfa , I know very little ; for I h«ar 
pmch that I do not believe , much that I cannot be sure of; and, 
though I see sometimes what I would not see , yet I would fain 
judge all charitably, and put no harsh construction on other 
people's acts." * 

As she spoke Lovet and the fair countess passed at some little 
distance; and certainly, to all appearance, he had made some 
progress to intimacy in a marvellous short space of time. She 
might be fatigued, it is true — it might be but an idle habit she 
had gained ; but still, the arm that was passed through his let the 
fair hand drop till it met her left hand, which she had raised, and 
the round but taper fingers of either were intertwined together. 
The head, slightly inclined over the left shoulder, drooped some- 
what forward, as if the eyes were cast upoi^ the ground, while 
the ear was raised to catch his words. There was a languor in 
her figure and in her air, an ill^assured step, a certain feeble- 
ness , as if some powers of mind or body were failing. It was his 
voice spoke as they passed. ''Nay, nonsense," he said; << these 
are all idle nothings, bugbears set up to make the grown children 
of the world good boys. Come, fair one, come ; do not assume 
a pettish anger that you do not feel. Love was made for such a 
heart as yours , and such an hour for love," and, bending down 
his head, he added somewhat more. 

''How dare you," said the lady in a low voice, "on my life, 
you are too bold ; I will leave you, I will , indeed." 

But she did not leave him ; and, for more than an hour after- 
wards, they might be seen wandering about those gardens, arm 
inarm, affecting solitary places. 

It is strange how often good and evil take nearly the same 
forms — how that which is bright and pure seeks the same scenes 
with all that is most opposite, but finds a different treasure 
there; as the bee will draw honey from the aconite, whence 
others will extract the deadly poison. In the bland innocence of 
her heart , the bright being by Algernon Grey's side led him on to 
the most lonely parts of the garden , wandered with him where 
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there was na eye to vatch them; and, mounting one high flight 
of steps after another, passed along the whole extent of that 
grand terrace, raised upon its stupendous arches, the encum- 
bered remains of which may still be seen overhanging the valley 
of the Neckar. But there, at the verge, they paused, gazing 
forth on the moonlight scene around ; marking the manifold gra- 
dations of the shadow and the light, as mass after mass of wood 
and castle, mountain and rock, city and plain, faded off into 
one gentle hue of grey mingled with gold. A thousand were the 
images called up in the minds of each, by the objects that their 
eyes beheld ; a thousand were the associations and the allusions 
to which they gave birth. Wide and erratic as is ever the course 
of fancy, soaring into the heights of the highest heaven, and 
plunging into the deepest depths below, never, perhaps, had 
her wing seemed more untiring, more wild and eccentric, than 
with those two young hearts on that eventful night — eventful in 
every way to themselves, to those around them, to Europe, to 
4he world, to the march of society, to the enlightenment of the 
human mind, to the eternal destinies of all man's race. 

To what fundamental changes, in everything that affects man's 
best interests , did not that nineteenth of August give rise ! 

The destiny that hung above them, without their knowing it, 
seemed to have some mysterious influence upon the minds and 
characters of both. The barrier of cold formality was broken 
down between them ; each poured forth the thoughts of the bosom 
as to an old familiar friend ; Agnes felt herself irresistibly im- 
pelled, carried away, she knew not how or why, to speak to her 
companion as she had never spoken to man before. She fancied 
it was, that she had, for the first time, found a spirit congenial 
to her own ; and certain it is , that there is a magic in the first 
touch of sympathy, which awakens sleeping powers in the heart, 
developes undiscovered stores of thought and feeling, and brings 
to light the bright things of the soul. But surely there was some- 
thing more in it than this. Upon that hour, upon that moment 
hung the destinies of each; though neither had one thought that 
such could be the case, though of all things it seemed the most 
improbable, though he was a wandering stranger, purposing but 
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to stop a few days in the plaee ; and she seemed fixed down to it 
and its associations for life. Yet so it was ; and had aught been 
different between them ; had she remained in the mere timidity of 
the young girl , or in the cold courtesy of new acquaintance ; had 
he maintained the usual proud and iofty air which he assumed in 
general with women, how different would ha^e been their fate 
through life ! The varied scenes through which they were to pass, 
the distant lands which they were destined to visit, would never 
have beheld them together; and that night would have been but a 
pleasant dream , to be recollected amidst the dull realities of life. 

It was otherwise, however. She was so young, so gentle, 
so bright, so beautiful, that her society acted as a charm, waiciDg 
htm from a sort of dull and heavy torpor which had been cast 
over bis heart by an event that had Uken place in his boyhood ~-> 
a counter-spell, which dissipated one that had chained up the 
corrent of his youthful blood in cold and icy bonds. He gave way 
to all h« felt, to all the pleasure of the moment. Their conver- 
sation freed itself from all ceremonious shackles ; bnth seemed to 
feel that they could trust fully in each other, and spoke, as feeling 
dictated, with no reserve and no misunderstanding. The flight 
of thought became gayer, too, naturally and easily ; and as Agnes 
gave way to the high and buoyant spirit of youth, her young 
fancies soared and twinkled, like the wings of a lark in the sun- 
shine; while Algernon Grey, with a firmer and more steady flight, 
seemed like a spirit beside her spirit, guiding her on , higher and 
higher, into the world of space open to the human mind. 

Suddenly, as they thus rambled on together, through the 
remote parts of the gardens, they heard the sounds of distant 
trumpets, blowing clear and loud, and Agnes, with a start, 
turned to her companion, saying: ^'That is the call to supper. 
Our evening is coming to an end ; do not think me too strange 
and free, if I say that I am sorry for it." 

**Nay," answered he, "why should I think you so, when I, 
with far more cause, feel the same most deeply. We may, per- 
haps, never meet again , fair lady; but I shall always remember 
this night as one undimmed in its brightness , without a spot to 
chequer it, without a shade, or a regret. I do think you free 
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and at ease; more so, perhaps , than I expected; more so than 
many would have been, older in the world's ways than yoarself — 
but not too free ; and I can well conceive that the long sojourn in 
a court like this has removed all cold restraint from your 
manner/' 

'^Oh, no/' she said, ^^it is not that! I never mingle with 
the court when I can help it. The ease I have shown to-night has 
depended, partly on myself , partly on you/' 

"Let me hear more," he answered; "I do not clearly under- 
stand you/' 

"Weil, then," she said, "lam habitually free and at ease; 
because I am sure of myself — because I feel that I never mean 
wrong; and do not know that I have any thoughts I could wish to 
conceal. Let those who doubt themselves fear to show their heart 
as it is; thanks to wise friends and careful guidance, mine has 
no part that may not be open. Then , as to your share : you have 
treated me in a manner different from that which most men would 
assume to most women. I could scarcely lay my finger upon 
one of all that court, who, sent with me, like you, throughout 
this night, would not have tried to please my ear with tales of love 
and praises of my beauty, long, stupid, and insignificant as a 
ciicket on the hearth.. Had you done so, ray manner might have 
been very different." 

Her companion did not reply for a moment or two ; but then 
said, with a smile: "It seems to me that there must be some- 
thing both vain and insulting in supposing that a woman will 
willingly listen to tales of love from a man who has known her 
but a few hours — he must think her very light and himself very 
captivating." 

" We poor women ," she answered , " are bound to gratitude 
towards your sex, even for forbearance; and therefore, it is, I 
thank you for not having held me so lightly/' 

"I am far more than repaid/' he rejoined, as she guided 
him down the steps into the lower garden, saying that they must 
hasten on, and that was the shortest way. 

Passing round under the high banks formed by the easting 
down of a great part of the hill, called the Friesenberg, they had 
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crossed one half of the gardens and were walking on at a spot 
where the shadow of one of the great towers fell deep upon the 
green turf, when suddenly a tall figure seemed to rise out of the 
earth close beside them, passed them, and disappeared. For 
an instant the lady clung to her companion's arm as if in terror; 
hut then, the moment after, she laughed gaily, saying: <<This 
place has so many superstitious legends attached to it that they 
cling to one's fancy whether one will or not. If I e\er see you 
again, I will tell you one about this very spot; but we have not 
time now; for in ten minutes after that trumpet-sound, the 
Elector will be at table." 

We will not go on to visit the banquet that followed , to con- 
template its splendour, or criticise the ceremonies there observed. 
It were an easy matter to describe it, for we have many a dull 
relation of many a gay feast of the time ; but, in this work , I have 
not in view to paint the mere customs and manners of the age, 
eicept incidentally, but rather to show man's heart and feelings 
undisguised, and exhibit their true proportions, stripped of a 
gaudy but disfiguring robe of ceremony. 

CHAPTER IV. 

How often an aching head or an aching heart is the follower 
of a gay night like that of the nineteenth of August, those who 
have much mingled with, or much watched, the world well 
know. In the commerce of life we are too apt to reverse the 
usual course of all reasonable traffic, and purchase with short 
present pleasure a vast amount of future grief and care. The bar- 
gain is a bad one, but made every day ; and even at the table , in 
the ball-room, and in many another scene, this same losing 
trade is going on, with the bitter day of reckoning on the morrow. 

How is it with Algernon Grey, as he sits there in the large 
gloomy chamber, with his head leaning on his hand, his eyes 
gazing vacantly forth through the narrow window? The servants 
come and go ; and he notices them not. The table is laid for 
breakfast, but the meal remains untasted. Busy sounds ri^ 
up from without and float through the half open casement; the 
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gay and cheerlog laugh , the light song, the chattered conversa- 
tioDy the cry of the vender of early grapes , the grating noise of 
wheels y or that of horses' feet» and through the whole a lively 
hum 9 indistinct but merry to the ear. Nevertheless, he hears 
not a sound , buried in the deep thoughts of his own heart. 

Is it that the brow is aching? or that languor and feverish heat 
reign in those strong and graceful limbs? Oh , no. The whole 
frame is free from pain; fresh, vigorous, and fit for instant 
action. Is there any word, spoken the night before, any deed 
done, that he would recall, yet cannot? Not so. He has nought 
to reproach himself with ; conscience has no accusing voice. 

What is it then? He communes with his own heart; and a 
dark overshadowing cloud comes between him and the son of 
happiness. It is a shadow from the past ; but it extends over all 
the present, and far and vague into the future. 

The first thing that roused him, was the entrance of his gay 
friend, William Lovet, who came to share the meal with him. 
Nevertheless, Algernon did not perceive his approach, till he 
was close to liim, and laid his hand upon his shoulder, saying: -^ 

'^ Heaven and earth, Algernon ! what has made thee so moody, 
man? There must be something in the air of this foul city, that — 
with such a bright vision as that of last night to gladden your way 
•— one stain of care should be found upon your brow." 

His friend roused himself instantly, and answered gaily, 
though not without an effort : ''I must think sometimes, William ; 
it is a part of my nature. One little drop of thought fell into my 
clay when it was kneading. Thank your stars that none such 
entered into your composition. — But let us to breakfast, my ap- 
petite tells me that the hour has somewhat passed." 

"Appetite," crie<f Lovet, taking his seat; "tell not the bright- 
eyed Agnes of your having so coarse and vulgar a thing. She will 
think your love forsworn and all your fidelity false and fickle, if 
you do more than eat one slice out of that partridge breast, or 
drink aught but sour Rhenish throughout the day. But seriously, 
and upon my life, with solemn earnestness, I do declare, never 
was such a glorious chance as has fallen to the lot of each of us. 
Had we culled the whole courts I fancy, we could have found 
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nougbt more charming; and we must stay here at least a month, 
to profit by Dame Fortune's favours." 

"A very sweet companion I had ," answered Algernon Grey, 
coldly; *'but no tows did I make, no fidelity did I swear, my 
good friend/' 

<*HeaYen and earth!" cried Lovet, "did one ever hear of 
such a thing as a man travelling with another upon equal terms, 
and yet leaving him all the hard work to do ? Swear ! why I swore 
till my joints ached and my teeth were sadly damaged i and as to 
vows, two Dutch barks, broad in the bow, broad in the stem, 
and deep enough in the hold to hide ten Dutchmen upon an ele- 
phant, would not hold one-half of the cargo that I landed safely 
at yon lady's feet last night. Let me see, what is her name? I 
have it somewhere, written from her own sweet lips — Countess 
of Laussitz! — Matilda, too, by the mark! A good name, a 
marvellous good name, is it not, Algernon? Musical, pretty, 
soft, soothing, ]a\'eable. But never go anywhere without tablets ! 
See what service mine have been to me ! Many a fair prospect is 
spoiled by a mistake in the name. Call Matilda Joan , or Louisa 
Deborah, and you are ruined for ever; — Matilda, Countess of 
Laussitz! Charming! Sweet! Bless her soft eyes and her sweet 
lips ; they are worth the best diamond in tjie Mogul's turban. And 
so you positively did not swear fidelity, nor vow vows? The lady 
must have thought you marvellously stupid." 

While he had been speaking he had not failed to do justice to 
the good things on the table. Nor had Algernon Grey shown any 
lack of appetite, applying himself more stoutly to eat his break- 
fast than to answer his companion's light raillery. At length, 
however, he replied : '^ She did not seem to think so ; or, perhaps, 
she was too courteous to express it; but, at all events, my 
evening spent with her was a very pleasant one, though neither 
love, nor vows, nor sighing, had any share therein/' 

**And yet, methinks, you went into very sighing places," 
answered Lovet, laughing; "you affected the groves and solitary 
terraces, as well as others, whom you wot of; and then linked 
arm in arm , with eyes cast down and sweet low voices , If some- 
thing warmer than a prologue to a mystery, oradescanfonthe 
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moon, did not enter into your gentle communion^ melhinbs yon 
must have been worse than Hecla ; for , though it be all ice , they 
say, yet there Is fire at the heart; and that girl's eyes and lips 
were enough to set any one's blood in a flame , even if it were 
naturally cold as a toad's. Come, come, Algernon > no such 
reserve between us ; let us speak freely of our loves , and we may 
help each other." 

"On my life ! William, I have none to speak o(" answered 
his companion, warmly. "You may make love to whom yoi| 
like, for you are free ; but with me it is very different." 

^'Nonsense," exclaimed the other; "the circumstances are 
the same in both cases, only the position is reversed. If I am 
free, she is married; did you not see her husband there? -^ a 
fat, white-faced man, not so high as a musquetoon. But what 
is that to me? The love of a month does not trouble itself about 
matrimony; and my great grandmother's starched ruff is, of all 
things, the emblem that I hate ; for she dared not even kiss her 
daughter for fear of its crumpling. Why should you heed, either? 
A little pardonable polygamy is an excellent good receipt for 
keeping the taste fresh by constant variety. Heaven help me ! if 
all my wives were counted throughout the cities of civilized Eu- 
rope, I fear I should have to transfer me to Turkey, and iodg« 
next door to the Sublime Porte." 

Algernon Grey smiled, whether he would or not, at his 
friend's account of himself, but still he answered seriously: 
"The case is this, William ; whatever I may judge I have a right 
to do myself; there is one thing, I am sure, I have no right to 
do, which is, to make a young, gay, happy heart, unhappy, 
sad, and old, »- ay, I say old; for the touch of disappointed 
love is as withering as the hand of Time. No, no, I have no 
right to do that!" 

"Good faith! you are most scrupulously wrong, my noble 
cousin," answered Lovet, "and do injustice both to yourself and 
others. Man, and woman too, were born for pleasure; chan- 
ging, varying, at each step we take. It is a sort of duty in my 
eyes to give every human being brought in contact with me what- 
ever joy I can afford them ; and 1 should as much think of refusing 
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a poor fellow a good dinner, for fear he should nothtte one to- 
morrow > as fail to make love to a pretty lady who expects it^ be- 
cause I cannot go on loving her all my life. Every woman has a 
pleasure in being made love to, and I say , out upon the niggard 
who will not give her a share of it when he has the opporlanity. 
Everyman to his own whim hoinr ever; for, after all, these are 
nought but whims, or the effects of a most pragmatical education. 
But follow your own course, follow your own course, and go on 
picking the hare bone of a very musty morality, fancying it all 
the while venison and ca^on. Perhaps, after all, you are nought 
but a true and devoted knight and lover ; and the thought of the 
rare beauty you left four or live years ago in England, like a cer- 
tain composition of salt and nitre in a pickling-pan , may be pre- 
serving you, uncorrupted a^ a neat's tongue, sound and safe, 
but somewhat hard and shrivelled withal. Well, she is a glo- 
rious creature, it must be confessed; and I, being your cousin 
and hers too, may venture to confess » without suspicion of flat- 
tery, that rarely have I seen beauty equal to hers. The bud has 
burst into the rose since you left it, and though there may be a 
thorn or two , the flower is well worth gathering." 

Algernon Grey mused and answered in a thoughtful tone ; as 
if arguing with himself. '< Taste is a strange thing," he said> 
<^ marvellously strange ! Who can give reason for his likings and 
dislikings? — and yet there musrbe some course of reasoning 
below them ail. 0% is it instinct, William, that teaches us in- 
stantly to appreciate and seek that which is suitable to ourselves^ 
There are several kinds of beauty — " 

^'True, noble cousin," answered Lovet> in a bantering tone.. 

<< Ay» but two very distinct classes into which all minor dif- 
ferences perhaps may be arranged ," his friend continued. 

^VPerhapsso/' rejoined the other; ^Met us hear more of the 
two ranks^" 

"Why there is first," replied Algernon Grey, <*^that sort 
of beauty which dazzles and surprises — brilliant and comr 
manding, I think men call it^^ the bold firm eye» the Juno frown, 
the look of fiery passion, sparkling as a diamond but as hard, 
bright as a sword but oftentimes as ready to wound.. With me It 
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alarms rather than attracts, rouses to resistance instead of sub- 
daing." 

<'Goon/' saidLoir^t, in a quiet but meaning tone, '* I un- 
derstand." 

^' Then there is the other sort/' his friend continued, <Hhat 
>vhich >viDs rather than triumphs ; the gentle, the gay, more than 
the keen and bright; yielding to, rather than demanding love; 
the trusting, the conOding look, instead of the ruling and com- 
manding; the lip >vhere smiles seem to find their native home; 
the soft half-shaded eye full of veiled light, speaking at times the 
sportiveness of innocent thought, under which may lie, con- 
cealed against the time of need, higher and stronger powers of 
heart and mind." 

Loyet had become graver as his companion went on; and 
when he ended, replied with some warmth, **Ay, indeed, such 
beauty as that might-well win love for life, and he would be a fool 
who found it and let any idle obstacle prevent his purchase of so 
tare a jewel; but it is a dream of your fancy, Algernon. Imagi- 
nation has laid on those delicate colours, and you will never see 
the original of the portrait. Each man has in his ovm heart his 
own image of perfection , always sought for but rarely found. If 
once he meets it, let him beware how it escapes him. He will 
never see its like again. I am no enthusiast, as you well know 
— I have seen too much of life ; but here — all levity as you think 
me — did I find once the creature that fancy early drew as the 
companion of my days, and had hope of winning her love, I tell 
you , Algernon , there is not that consideration on the earth I 
would not cast behind me for the great joy of making her mine for 
ever: no, not one — rank, station, wealth, the world's esteem, 
all cold and formal dogmas, devised hy knaves and listened to by 
fools, I would bend all to that. My own habitual lightness, the 
sneer and jest of gay companions, the censure of the grave and 
reverend, the fear of outcry and invective, and all the idle babble 
of the world , would weigh but as a feAther in the balance against 
the lifelong dream of happiness which such an union would call 
up." 

When he had spoken — and he did so with fire and eagerness 
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altogether unlike himseU -> he letned his head upon his hand, 
and fell apparently into profound thought for aeTerai ninntes. 
Algernon Grey, too. mused , and his meditation lasted longer 
than his eompanion's ; for he was still in a deep reverie when 
Lovei started np, exclaiming 5 <<Bat it is all in vain! — Come 
Algernon, let us not think — it is the most irrational waste of 
time that can. be devised. We are bat Fate's monkeys. She 
keeps us here in this cage of earth and throws uswhat crombs she 
HiilL Happy is he who catches them qnickest. What are yon for 
to-day? I am for the castle to worship at my little shrine, unless 
I hear from my saint to the contrary before the clock strikes 
eleven.*' 

''Some time in the day I must go up, too," replied his 
friend ; '' in courtesy, we must both do so to show our thankful- 
ness for our kind reception; but before I go, I must away into 
the town to seek out worthy Dr. Henry Alting, this renowned pro- 
fessor, to whom my uncle, his old friend, sent' me a letter by 
your hands." 

''Then, you may as well publish your name at the markets 
cross if there be one," answered Lovet; "it will be given out 
from the chair of philosophy this morning, and over the whole 
town ere noon." 

"No, no," replied the other, with a smile, "my ancle hu- 
mours my whim — he is Astrea struck and loves all wild exploits. 
In his letter, I am but called his young kinsman, Master Algernon 
Grey,' and the good doctor will be ignorant of all the rest." 

"Well, well, I care not," answered Lovet; "it is no affair 
of mine. I transformed myself into William Lovet to please you, 
and though, certainly, the plan has its conveniences for every 
one but the staid and most line-and-mle gentleman who devised 
it, yet I am ready to appear in my own feathers to-morrow should 
need be." 

"Perhaps, thinking you will appear to more advantage. Will," 
replied Algernon Grey, with an effort to be gay ; "however, there 
is no fear. Our borrowed plumage will last as long as we may 
want it', if we take care not to soil our own feathers underneath." 

"Now, capodiBaccho!" cried Lovet, '*! admire you again. 
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Th«t last morality in metaphor yr^s worthy of a saint io orange 
taimyirelvety or my fair cousin , Algernon. I have hopes of you , 
whenever you begin to deal in tropes and figares. At least, you are 
not diill then, which is something. That glorious trio, wit, 
wisdom , and wantonness can then claim some share in you, and 
there is a chance of the man who has thrown away his youth and 
his youth's powers in cold asceticism, trying to warm his age 
with the fire of profiigacy . It is a common case, and will be yours, 
Algernon, for the man who commits not youthful follies, is sure 
in the end to take up with reverend vices. — But do you agree to 
my plan ; a month here , — but one poor month ; and if I win not 
my fair lady in that time , I shall be right ready to slink away like 
a cur that has been kicked out for attempting to steal a marrow- 
bone. You can attend lectures in the mean time, and learn from 
the skull-cap of old bald-headed Scultetus, to carry yourself 
evenly on slippery places." 

''Well, stay what time you like," replied Algernon Grey. 
'' If I find cause , I can go on a stage or two and wait for you. At 
present, I will forth to find out this renowned professor. Should 
you be gone ere my return , leave tidings of your doings for my 
guidance." 

Thus saying, he left him, and as he went, William Lovet 
gazed after him till the door was shut. Then a somewhat bitter 
smile curled his lip, and after a moment's thought, he muttered, 
''Limed ! limed ! or I am much mistaken. — Ay, ay, I know the 
sort of beauty that you have so tenderly described. — A month ! 
Stay but a month, and if I judge her right, and -know man's 
heart, you are plunged in beyond recall." 

CHAPTER V. 

Prbceobd by a Knecht, as he was called, of the inn, in a 
close-fitting jacket, wide brown breeches, and blue stockings, 
Algernon Grey walked through the narrow and tortuous streets of 
Heidelberg towards the residence of a man then renowned for his 
wit and wisdom, though we know not at the present day upon what 
this fame was founded. Although it was the custom in those 
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times for gay gallants to niffie through the streets with a long 
train of servants , badged, liveried, and armed, no one accom- 
panied the yonng Englishman, except the man to show him the 
way. At that hour of the morning — it was now near eleven — 
few persons were to bt seen abroad ; for the student was busy at 
his book, the shopkeeper labouring in his vocation. Those who 
did appear, were all in their particular costume, distinctive of 
class and station. You could have laid your Onger upon any man 
in the whole town and named at once his occupation from his 
dress. Nor was this custom, which assigned peculiar garments 
to each peculiar class, without many great advantages , besides 
the mere picturesque effect. But it is in vain to regret that these 
things have passed away ; they were parts of the spirit of that age, 
an age fond of distinctions : and now in the fusion of all classes, 
which has taken place , where no distinctions are suffered to re*^ 
main but that of wealth, the keeping up of peculiar costumes 
would be an idle shadow of a thing no longer existing. 

Amidst close rows of tall houses — the narrow windows of 
which displayed no costly wares — and , here and there, through 
the rows of booths erected before the doors, in which the trades- 
men were then accustomed to display their goods for sale, 
Algernon Grey walked on for about five minutes, from time to 
time asking a question of his guide, who never replied without 
humbly doffing his little cap, and adding, <' Honourable Sir," or 
'^Noble gentleman," to every sentence. It was another trait of 
Ihe times and the country. 

At length the man stopped at the open door of a tall dull- 
looking house , and informed his companion, that he would find 
Dr. Alting on the second floor; and mounting the long, cold, 
broad steps of stone, Algernon Grey found his way up to the 
rooms of him he sought. A fresh, sturdy, starched servant 
wench, who instantly caught his foreign accent, and thereupon 
made up her mind not to understand a word he said, was at length 
brought to introduce him to the presence of her master; and fol> 
lowing her along a narrow passage, the young Englishman was 
ushered into a room, such as the general appearance of the house 
had given little reason to expect. It was wide, handsome, over- 
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hung by a fine carved oak ceiliogy and famished all round with 
large bookcases ^ richly carved , containing the treasured collect 
tion of a long life in every shape and form, from the enormous 
folio to the most minute duodecimo. 

At a heavy oaken table > near one of the windows , sat two 
gentlemen 9 of different age and appearance. One was a man 
with white hair and beard, whose sixtieth summer would never 
come again. He was dressed in a long loose gown of some black 
stuff; and, on his head, which probably was bald, he wore a 
small crushed velvet cap. His face was fine and intelligent ; and, 
from beneath the thick, overhanging eyebrow shone out a clear 
and sparkling eye. 

The other was habited in a coat of buff leather, not very new, 
but laced with gold. His cloak was a plain , brown broad-cloth, 
a good deal fresher than his coat; and on his legs he wore a pair 
of those large funnel-shaped boots, which seemed intended to 
catch all the rain or dust that might fall or fly. His heavy rapier 
lay along his thigh ; but beyond this he was unarmed ; and his 
hat with its single feather rested beside him. In age he might be 
about fifty. His strong black hair and pointed beard were some- 
what grizzled ; but there was no sign of decay in form or feature. 
His teeth were fine and beautifully white ; his face rough with 
exposure, but not wrinkled; his frame was strong, tall, and 
powerful ; and the bold contour of the swelling muscles could be 
seen through the tight sleeve of his coat. His face was a very 
pleasant one, grave but not stern, thoughtful but not sad ; audi, 
as he turned sharply round in his chair at the opening of the 
door, a faint recollection of his features , as if he had seen them 
before, or some very like them, came across the young English* 
man's mind. 

With his usual calm self-possession, Algernon Grey advanced 
straight towards the seat of the gentleman in black, and, with a 
few words of introduction , presented a letter. Dr. Alting rose to 
receive him, and, for a single instant, fixed his keen grey eyes 
upon his visitor's f^ce with a look the most intent and searching. 
The glance was withdrawn almost as soon as given; and then, 
courteously putting a seat forward j he opened the letter and read. 
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The moment aftec he took Algeraon's hand and shook it heartily, 
exclaiming » '^So, Sir, yoa are a kinsman ofthis good lord, my 
old and much respected friend. Ever to see him again is beyond 
my hopes ; hut it is something to have before me one of his race. 
What, if I may ask, brings you to Heidelberg? If you come in 
search of learning, here you can find it amongst my reverend 
brethren of the University. If in search of gsiety and pleasure, 
surely, above there, in the castle, you will have your heart's 
content; for a more merry body of light young hearts vrere 
seldom ever collected — good faith," he continued, turning to 
the gentleman who had been sitting with him when Algernon 
entered , '< they kept their revel up full long last night. As I sat 
here at my studies — it must have been past midnight — the 
music came down upon me in gusts, almost making even my old 
sober limbs tingle to go and join the merry dance, as I did in 
boyhood. It must have been a splendid scene." 

<< This gentleman was there," replied the other; "1 saw him 
for an instant; but I stayed not long; for that music has another 
effect on me, my good old friend; and I betook me to my tower 
again, more in the spirit of the gloomy anchorite than yourself it 
seems." 

^^I passed the night there and part of the morning, too, I 
fear," said Algernon Grey; "for it was two before we reached 
our inn." 

"I trust you had a happy night of it, then," answered 
Dr. Alting ; " such scenes are the property of youth ; and it would 
be hard to deny to the young heart aH the brief pleasures of which 
life has so few." 

^' A far happier nighty" answered Algernon Grey, "than many 
of those have been whidi I have spent in more powerful courts 
and scenes as gay. There happened to me that which, in the 
chances of the world , rarely occurs , to have a companion for the 
night whose thoughts and feelings were wholly congenial to my 
own, a lady whose beauty, dazzling as it is, would have fallen 
upon my cold heart only like a ray of wintry sunshine on a frozen 
worlds had it not been that, unlike every one I ever saw, a high 
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pare spirit and a rich bright fancy left her beauty itself forgotten 
in their own transcendant iastre/' 

^'You are an enthusiast, my yoang friend/' said Dr. Alting, 
while the stranger fiied his eyes on Algernon Grey, with a gay 
smile ; '^ what might be the name of this paragon? " 

<<The princess called her Agnes/' answered the young 
JEnglishman ; ''and more I did not enquire." 

A merry glance passed between the good f^rofessor and his 
companion; and the latter exclaimed, ''You did not enquire! 
That seems strange , when you were so captivated." 

"There is the mistake/' said Algernon Grey, laughing; "I 
was not captivated ; I admired, esteemed, approved, but that is 
all. Most likely she and I will never meet again ; for I shall 
wander for a year, and then return to duties in my own land; 
and the name of Agnes is all I want, by which to remember a 
happy night of the very few I have ever known, and a being full of 
grace and goodness, whom I shall see no more." 

"A strange philosophy," cried Dr. Alting; "especially for 
so young a man." 

"And so you wander for a year," said the stranger; "if it be 
not a rash question, as it seems you are not seeking adventures 
in love, is it high deeds of arms you are in search of, like the 
ancient knights? " 

"Not so, either," answered Algernon Grey; "although I am 
willing enough , should the occasion present itself, to serve under 
any honourable flag, where my religion is not an obstacle, as I 
have done more than once before." 

"Ah ! " said Dr. Alting,* " then you arc one of those — those 
very few, who will suffer their religion to be an obstacle to any of 
their plans." 

' ' Assuredly ," answered Algernon Grey. "The strife at pre- 
sent throughout the whole of Europe is, and must be evermore 
or less for the maintenance of the pure and unperverted religion 
of the Gospel against the barbarous superstitions and corruptions 
of the Romish church ; and , whatever may be the pretext of war, 
whoever draws the sword in a papist army — " 

"Is fighting for the Woman of Babylon," cried Dr. Alting, 
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eageriy; ^^is setting himself up against the Cross of Christy is 
advancing the banner of the Dragon , destined sooner or later to 
be thrown into the pit of the nethermost hell;" and, taking the 
yonng Englishman's hand 9 he shook it heartily , eiclaiming: ^^I 
am glad to hear such sentiments from the kinsman of my noble 
friend." 

<<He entertains them as firmly as yourself, you well know/' 
answered Algernon Grey; <Mhey are common to all his family; 
and, for my part, humble as I am, I shall always be ready to 
draw the sword in the defence of right, whenever the opportunity 
is afforded me." 

<'It is coming, my dear Sir, the time is coming," cried the 
old man. << Great events are before us; and I see for the first 
time the prospect of the true faith becoming predominant in this 
land of Germany; thence, I trust, to spread its holy and bene- 
ficial influence throughout the world. You have heard, doubtr- 
less you have heard, that in the very heart of this great empire, 
the people of Bohemia have raised the standard of freedom of 
conscience. Even now they are in deliberation to choose them a 
new king, in place of the papist tyrant, who has violated all the 
solemn pledges, by virtue of which alone he held the crown. If 
their choice be a wise and good one , if it be such as I believe it 
irill be, if the head of the Protestant Union, — in a word — if the 
Elector Palatine be chosen King of Bohemia, doubtless the spirit 
of the true faith will , from that moment, go forth with irresistible 
might, and shake the idolatrous church of the seven hills to its 
foundation. I look to it with confidence and trust ; I look to every 
gallant spirit and faithful heart to come forward and take his share 
in the good work; ^oA^ wilh the name of the Lord on our side, 
there is no fear of the result." 

The conversation proceeded for some time in the same strain. 
With eager fire, and with sometimes a not very reverend appli- 
cation of the words of Scripture, Dr. Ailing went on to advance 
bis own opinions, becoming more eager every moment, especially 
when the probability of the Elector Palatine being chosen as their 
king by the sutes of Bohemia was referred to. 

The gentleman who was wiih him when Algernon Grey 
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entered, took little part id. the discassion, reiiiaiiiiDg grave and 
somewhat stern in look; though , from the few words he uttered, 
it was evident that his religious views were the same as those of 
his two companions. He smiled , indeed, in turn at the differeat 
sorts of enthusiasm of the old man and the young one ; and once 
Dr. Altiog shook his finger at him good-humouredly, saying: 
<^ Ah ! Herbert, you would have men believe you cold and stoical, 
and , for that purpose , in every affair of life yon act like n<k^her 
man ; but I know the fire that is under it all." 

''Fire enough, when it is needed," answered Herbert; ''but 
only when it is needed , my good frfend. If troops spend all their 
powder in firing salutes, they will have none to charge their 
cannon with in the day of battle ; but as you are not expected to 
put on.the cuirass, it is just as well that you should keep up men's 
spirits, and £x their determinations by your oratory. Only let 
me be quiet. You won't find me wanting when the time comes." 

"I trust none will be wanting," said Algernon Grey; "but 
y«t I cannot help feeling, that in this light-minded world, many 
whom we count upon rashly , may fall from us readily." 

"Too true, too true," said Herbert, shaking his head. 

" I will not believe it," cried Dr. Alting; "with such a prince, 
and such a cause, and such an object, every man, who has a 
particle of truth in his nature, will do his duty, I am sure ; and 
let the false go — we can do without them." 

"You must add the weak, too, my reverend friend," said 
Algernon Grey, rising to depart; "but still, I do think, and I 
do trust, that there are enough both firm and true in Europe, to 
accomplish this great task, unless some sad aqcident occur, or 
some great mistake be committed. We shall see, however; and 
in the mean time , farewell." 

Dr. Alting shook hands with him warmly, asked where he 
could find him, how long would be his stay in Heidelberg, and 
all those other questions which courtesy dictated: but perhaps 
the reverend doctor felt, in a degree not altogether pleasant, that 
his young friend, if not so learned a man as himself in books and 
parchments, had another sort of learning — thatof the world — 
which he himself did not possess. 
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The gentleman who had been called Herbert seemed to feel 
differently ; and y vrhen the young gentleman ^was about to depart, 
he rose , saying : *^ I 'will go with yoa, and perhaps may show you 
some things of interest/' Then bidding adien to Dr. Alting, he 
followed Algernon Gfrey out of the room, and descended the stairs 
with him in silence. Under the shadow of the doorway they found 
waiting theKnecht, who had guided the young gentleman thither ; 
bat Herbert dismissed him, saying to his companion: *^l will 
be your guide back. Shall we stroll along to the church , or tfsit 
some of the fortifications? Both are somewhat in your way it 
would seem." 

^^Nay," answered Algernon, <^with the church I have liUle 
to do, except when my opinions are drawn forth b^ such a man as 
our learned friend; but I will go whithersoever you choose to 
lead me." 

^*Wel], then, we will stroll along and take things as they 
come," answered Herbert; <<we can scarcely go amiss in this 
town and neighbourhood , for each step has its own particular 
interest, or its o^^n beauty. It is a place I never weary of." 

As he spoke they turned into one of the narrow streets that led 
up towards the hills, and were crossing the castle-road, in order 
to take a path through the woods, when Algernon Grey's quick 
ear caught the sound of a voice calling to him. Looking round, 
he saw a gentleman coming down with a hasty step , followed by 
two or three servants, and instantly recognised the Baron of 
Oberntraut. A feeling — I might almost call it a presentiment : 
one of those strange, inexplicable foresights ofacomiog event, 
which sometimes put us on our guard against approaching evil, 
made him say to his companion: <^0h! this is the gentleman 
with whom I had a bet last night, I will rejoin you in a moment;" 
and he advanced a step or two up the hill. 

The next instant Oberntraut was by his side. 

''I wish to speak a moment with you. Sir," he said. 

Algernon Grey bowed his head and was silent. 

''We had. a bet last night," continued the baron, with a 
flushed cheek but somewhat embarrassed air; <'my servants are 
carrying down the amount to your inn." 
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of my people there , to whom they can deliver it/' 

<^I always pay my debts, Sir," said Ohemiraut; <<but I 
rather think there is another account to be settled between us/' 

" Indeed ! " replied Algernon Grey, calmly ; " I am not aware 
of it. What may it be?" 

<'0h! Sir, you assume ignoranee!" rejoined the other in aa 
insulting tone: ''in a word, then, we do not suffer foreign gen- 
tlemen to come hither, win our money , and court our ladies, 
without making them pass through some ordeal. Bo you under- 
stand me now?" 

''Perfectly," answered the young Englishman, with a slight 
smile; "such words are not to be mistaken ; and let me assure 
you, as I wish to see everybody pleased, I will not disappoint 
you; but, at the same time, we may conduct a matter of this 
sort without warmth, and with all courtesy. I know not how I 
have aggrieved you ; but that I ask not : it is quite sufficient that 
you think yourself aggrieved, and I will give you such opportunity 
of redressing yourself as you may wish for." ^ 

"I thank you. Sir," replied the other in a more moderate 
tone ; "when and where shall it be? " 

"Nay, that I must leave to you," answered the youngEnglish- 
man ; "I will make but two conditions — that it be speedily, and 
that we embroil no others in our quarrel. I have but one friend 
here, and as he has been somewhat too famous in our own coun- 
try for rencontres of this kind, I would fain spare him any share 
in an affair of mine/' 

'^Be that as you like>" replied the baron; '^on all accounts 
we shall be better alone : the place must be one where we shall 
have no interruption* — Let me think? — Yes, that will do. — 
Will you meet me to-morrow on the bridge, each with a single 
page whom we can leave behind at our convenience? I will lead 
you to a spot secure and shaded from all eyes, where we shall 
have good turf and space enough." 

"Agreed/' answered Algernon Grey, "but why not this very 
day? I am quite prepared." 

"But I have a few hours' journey to take first," replied the 
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baron ; ^' ao> ia your coartesy let it be to-morrov ; and Che safest 
hour -will be just before nigbtf^ll. Com« a little earlier to the 
bridge, for we ha\e some small distance to go, — 'with oar 
swords alone — is it not so ? " 

**As you will /' said his companion. "Be it so then — in the 
grey I will not fail you — good-morning, Sir-," and, turning 
round, be rejoined his new acquaintance Herbert, with an easy 
and unembarrassed air. 

Herbert was not entirely deceived, however. He had been 
standing where the young Englishman left him at about five paces' 
distance, where the greater part of their conversation was inau- 
dible ; but he knew one of the parties and his character well, 
and divined the other rightly. The last words of Algernon Qrey 
too, which, detached from the rest, had seemed to the speaker 
insignificant, had been uttered in a louder tone, and Herbert 
had heard him say distinctly, — "In the grey 1 will not fail you 
-<- good-morning. Sir.'' The eipressions were nothing in them- 
selves; they might refer to any trifling and accidental arrange- 
ment; but Herbert's eyes had been fixed upon the face of Obern-^ 
traut, who stood fronting him , and he read the look that it wore, 
if not with certainty, assuredly not wrongly. 

As the two separated the baron doffed his hat and plume to 
Herbert with every sign of high respect; and the other returned 
the salutation, though but coldly. For a moment or two, as 
Algernon and his companion walked up the hill, nothing was 
said; and then the younger gentleman began to speak lightly of 
indifferent subjects, thinking that longer silence might lead to 
suspicions. Herbert answered not, but went on musing, till at 
length — as if he had paid not the slightest attention to the words 
which had been falling on his ear for the last two or three 
minutes — he broke forth at once with a dry laugh, saying: "So, 
you have contrived to manufacture a quarrel already." 

"Nay, not so!" answered Algernon Grey; "if you mean 
with the Baron of Obemtraut, let me assure you there is no 
quarrel of any kind between us. 1 know of no offence that I have 
given him , and for my own part I may safely say that I have 
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received none. There was a bet between us which I won, and he 
seems perhaps a little nettled ; Imt what is that to me? " 

Herbert looked down thoughtfully, still walking on, and after 
a while he paused, asking as abruptly as before, — ''Have you 
many friends in this place?" 

''Nay, I have been here but eighteen hours," answered the 
other: "happy is the man who can boastof many friends, take 
the whole world over and pick them from the four quarters of the 
globe. I have none who deserves the name within these walls, 
but the one who came with me." 

"Well," replied the other, "should you require one, on 
occasion of import, you know where to find one who has seen 
some hard blows given in his day." 

"I thank you much, and understand you rightly," said 
Algernon Grey; "should I have need of such help, depend upon 
it, I will apply to you and none other. But at present, believe 
me, I have none." 

"What! not 'm the grey?'" asked Herbert, with a laugh; 
and then, whistling two or three bars of an English air, he added, 
"Will you spend an hour or two with an old soldier to-night, my 
young friend?" 

"Willingly," replied Algernon Grey, smiling at the suspi- 
cions in which he clearly saw the invitation was given. "When 
shall I come? My time is quite free." 

"Oh! come an hour before twilight," answered Herbert, 
"and stay till the castle clock strikes ten — Will that suit you?" 

"Right well," said the young Englishman, "I will not fail 
by a moment, though I see you doubt me. But where ami to 
find you, and who am I to ask for? " 

"I have deceived myself, or you are cheating me," answered 
Herbert bluntly, and speaking in English; "but come at all 
events. You will find me at the castle — ask for Colonel Herbert, 
or the English Ritter. They will show you where I lodge." 

"Be sure I will be there," rejoined Algernon; "I did iSot 
know you were a countryman ; but that will make the evening 
pass only the more pleasantly, for we shall have thoughts in 
common, as well as a common language; and, to say sooth. 
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ihottgh this German is a fine tongue, yet, while speaking it 
badly, as I do, I feel like one of the mountebanks we see in fairs 
dancing a saraband in fetters/' 

^' You speak it well enough ," answered his companion , << and 
14 is a fine rieh tongue; but at the court, with the usual levity of 
such light places, they do not value their own wholesome dialect. 
They mast have a dish of French, forsooth; and use a language 
mhich they do not half know , and which, if they did , is not half 
as good a one as their own — a poor pitiful whistling tongue, like 
the wind blowing through a key-hole without the melody of the 
lUthan , the grandeur of the Spanish , the richness of the German, 
or the strength of the English." 

'^ Yet it is a good language for conversation," replied Alger- 
non Grey, willing to follow upon any track that led from the sub- 
ject of his rencontre with Oberntraut. 

<^Xo say things in a double sense, to tickle the ears of light 
women, and make bad jests upon good subjects," rejoined Her- 
bert, whose John Bull prejudices seemed somewhat strong; 
^'that is all that it is good for. — Now look here," he continued, 
as they reached a commanding point of the hill, ''did you ever 
see a place so badly fortified as this? There is not much to be 
done with it that is true; for it is commanded by so many 
accessible points, that it would cost the price of an empire to 
make it a fortress. Yet if the Elector would spend upon 
strengthening his residence against his enemies, one-half of 
what he is throwing away upon laying out that stupid garden, 
I would undertake to hold it out for a year and a day against any 
force that king or emperor could bring against it." 

''Something might be done, it is true," answered the young 
Englishman ; " but it could never be made a strong place , domi- 
neered as it is by all these mountains. If you fortiiied them up to 
the top , it would require an army to garrison them." 

"Ay, that is the mistake that will be committed by engineers 
to Uie last day, I believe," answered Herbert, who had his peculiar 
notions on all subjects. "They think they must fortify every 
eommanding point. But there is another and better method of 
guarding them. Render them inaccessible to artillery , that is all 
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that requires to be done, and then they need no further defence. 
On the contrary, they become ramparts that will crumble to no 
balls. There is no escarpment like the face of a rock. Now this 
same mad gardener fellow, this Salomon de Cam, who is working 
away there: he has filled up half a \alley, thrown down half a 
mountain, and the same labour and money, spent. in another 
way, would have rendered every point inaccessible from which a 
iire could be opened on the castle. — But, look there ! Horses 
are gathering at the gates, and men in gilded jackets. The prince 
and his fair dame, and all the wild boys and girls of the court are 
going out upon some progress or expedition — I must hasten 
down as fast as I can, for I want to speak with one of them before 
they go. — Remen^ber the hour, and fail not. Can you find your 
way back? " 

"Oh, yes! no fear," answered Algernon Grey, "I will be 
with you to-night; " and waving his hand, Herbert hurried down 
towards the castle < 

CHAPTER VI. 

"Tont/' cried the page, standing in the gateway of the 
Golden Stag, and turning half-round towards a sort of covered 
half enclosed shed or booth in the court yard, where the English 
servant, who had accompanied the two travellers on their journey 
to Heidelberg, was cleaning a pair of his master's silver stirrups, 
"here 's a man inquiring for my lord, and I cannot make out a 
word that he says." 

"What does he want?" cried Tony from the shed, rubbing 
away as hard as if his life depended upon making the stirrups 
look brighter than the groom had been able to render them. 

"I can't tell," replied the boy ; "but he seems to want to give 
me a hundred crowns." 

"Take them, take them," rejoined the man, sagaciously, 
"and ask no questions. I '11 tell you what. Frill, always take 
gold when you can get it. It comes slow, goes fast, and calls 
no man master long : a very changeable servant; but a very use-^ 
ful one, while we have him ; and there is no fear of his growing 
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old in our service. Bon't let the man know you can speak French, 
or he might put you to disagreeable interrogatories. Pocket and 
be silent; it is the way many a man becomes great in this world." 

The advice was given in that sort of bantering tone , which 
showed evidently that it was not intended to be strictly followed ; 
and the page, taking the crowns, held them up before the eyes 
of the man who brought them , sayjng : <<For Algernon Grey ? " 

^' Ja, Ja ! " said the German servant ; ''for Algernon Grey ;" 
and, adding a word or two more, which might have beenSyriac 
for aught the page knew, he withdrew, leaving the money in the 
boy's hands. 

As soon as he was gone, Freville or Frill, as he was familiarly 
termed by the household, walked back to where his companion 
was at work, and quietly counted over the money upon the loose 
board which formed the only table of the shed. 

''I must give this to some one to keep, till my lord's return," 
he said; "will you take care of it, Tony?" 

''Not I," replied the servant; <'I repeat the Lord's Prayer 
every morning and evening; the first time, to keep me out of 
temptation by day ; the second, to defend me against it by night 
— I '11 have none of it. Master Frill; it is a good sum, and too 
much for any poor man's pocket, especially where the plaket-hole 
Is wide and the bottom somewhat leaky." 

"I will take it up to Sir William, then," said the boy ; "for 
I won't keep it myself. It would be risking my lord's money 
sadly. Even now my fingers begin to feel somewhat sticky , as if 
I had been handling the noses of horse-chestnut buds." 

"Get you gone, for a graceless young villain," answered 
Teny; "what have ^ou to do with the noses of other men's 
children; you will have enough to do with your own, if I guess 
right ; but, as to the money, methinks it is quite as safe in your 
pocket, as Sir William's." 

"Why, you don't think he wHild keep it, Tony?" said the 
page in an inquiring tone. 

"As to keeping it," answered Tony , "that's as it maybe. 
He never could keep his own, therefore why should he keep other 
people's; but between you and I, Frill — ** and he dropped his 
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voice as if he did not wish to be oYcrheard — " our young lord is 
not likely to gain much by Sir William's company. We did very 
well without him; and though he may not choose to pick my 
lord's pocket of hard gold , he may take from him what gold will 
not buy. I ha\e a strange notion, somehow, that it was not 
altogether for loye he came. If it were, why did not he come 
long before? Bat I remember him well, when' he was a boy; 
and he was a cunning devil then ; as full of mischief as a pis- 
tachio-nut. Why he hung the buttery hatch with a wire like a 
bird-trap ; and the moment old Jonas put his hand out, it fell and 
nearly chopped oflf his fingers." 

This was- a ^est just fltted to the meridian of a boy's under- 
standing; and he burst into a fit of laughter at the anecdote. 

'*Ay, ay," continued Tony, **it would have passed as a wild 
lad's fun, if we had not known that he had a spite at Jonas, who, 
one day, when he was thirsty, refused him a cup of hypocras that 
he wanted, and would only give him a jug of ale. — But who in 
the name of silks and satins, is this peeping about the court on 
the tips of his toes, with rosettes and sword*knots enough to. 
swallow him up? It is a page of the court, I do believe. To him. 
Frill , to him ! Speach French to this one, for he looks as if be 
had been dieted on comfits and spiced wine ; and nothing will go 
down with him, depend upon it, unless it be garnished with 
French tongue." 

Following the suggestion of his companion. Frill advanced, 
and the two pages met in the midst of the court-yard , where tbey 
stood bowing and complimenting each other, with an extrava- 
gance of courtesy which had nearly overpowered good Tony with 
laughter. 

^^My heavens! what a pair of monkeys," he exclaimed. 
^'Take away their cloaks, and stick a tail through their satin 
breeches, and you have got the beast as perfect as at a puppet- 
show. Look at that little m<ff ster Frill , if he has not wriggled 
himself into an attitude in which he cannot stand while I count 
four. There 't is all over; and now he twists to the other side. — 
What does he want Frill?" he continued, raising his voice; ^Malk 
to him, boy, and don't stand there grinning like a cat-ape." 
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"He comes down from the castle," ansisrered Frill , turning 
roaod, very >vell satisfied with the graces he had been displaying, 
" to ask my lord and Sir William to join the court in a progress to 
Sch5naa/' 

<<TeU him Master Algernon Grey is out, and Heaven kno^rs 
when he will be back again," exclaimed Tony, who was wearied 
with the courtly air of the pages. "What docs the devil's foal 
say now?" he continued, when Frill had rendered the reply he 
dictated, and received a speech and a low bow in return. 

"He says I must tell Master William Lovet then ," replied the 
page ; and conducting the other youth ceremoniously back to the 
threshold of the gateway, he took leave of him after some farther 
civil speeches on the one part, and directions on the other. 

"There, go and tell Sir William," said Tony, when the boy 
rejoined him, "and lay the money on the table in our lord's 
room. — And hark you. Frill, you may as well keep an eye on 
Sir William's doings; I've doubts. Frill, I have doubts; and I 
should like to know what he is seeking ; for I can't help thinking 
there 's more under his jerkin than God's will and a good con- 
science." 

"If I thought he meant my lord any harm," answered the 
boy, boldly, "I'd drive my dagger into him." 

"Poohl nonsense; prick him with a needle or a cobbler's 
awl," answered Tony, "you'donly let him blood and make him 
more feverish towards spring time. No , no , my boy , he '11 give 
no cause for offence; but a man may do more harm sometimes 
with a simple word than a drawn sword — I 'II watch him well, 
however; do you so, too; and if you find out anything, let me 
know. — Now, away with you , away with you, and tell the good 
man above; for if he do not make haste, he will not be in time, 
and then your young bones are likely to suffer." 

The page turned to obey, but he had scarcely reached the 
archway, when William Lovet issued forth, descending from 
above, and called loudly for his horse. 

The page's communication, however, seemed to make an 
alteration in his purpose ; and after pausing for a moment or two 
to think, he re-entered the house, ordering everything to be pre- 
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pared for him to join the train of Frederic and Elizabeth ^ as soon 
as he heard them coming down the hill. 

William Lo\et was a ;very different man in the solitade of his 
own chamber and in the company of his cousin. He now waited 
some twenty minutes^ expecting almost every moment to hear the 
approach of the cavalcade, which was to pass before the windows; 
but he showed no impatience , no lover*likc haste to join the lady 
at whose suggestion he doubted not the invitation had been given. 
Sitting at the table, with his hat cast down and his sword taken 
out of the belt, he leaned his head upon his hand, and seemed 
buried in meditation. His brow was contracted , and heavy with 
apparently gloomy thought ; and his hand played with the curls of 
his long dark hair unconsciously. Like many men of strong pas- 
sions, who set a careful guard upon their tongue when any other 
human being is near to hear and comment on their words, but 
feel painfully the restraint then put upon themselves, he was apt, 
as if for relief, to suffer the secret counsels of his heart to break 
forth at times , when he felt perfectly certain they would reach no 
other ear but his own. And this was one of those moments when 
the workings of strong purposes within him, forced him to give 
way to the dangerous habit. It was no long continued monologue 
that he spoke; no loud and vehement outburst of passion. But 
broken fragments of sentences — as if a portion of his thoughts 
would clothe themselves in words, and were suddenly checked 
before they were complete — came forth muttered and disjointed 
from his lips. 

''It must do this time," he said; and then he fell into thought 
again, continuing, in about a minute after, ''If it do not, means 
must be found to make it — the time is very short — In another 
year he goes back — To think of his having wasted full four years 
amongst all that could tempt a man ! — He must be a stone — but 
he is touched now, or I am mistaken — I must get this woman to 
help me — make her a tool when she thinks herself a conqueror! 
Ha ! ha ! ha !*' and he laughed aloud. " I will never leave it till it 
is flnished. — It may cost a good deal yet ; for he is not easily led, 
that 's clear. — Example, example! That has been always 
wanting. We will accustom his mind to it — break him like a 
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young colt that first fUes from the hand, bat soon suffers every 
child to pat him. — Ay , he is in the high road , if he do not take 
flight and dart off ; but surely, in tt^e wide world of accidents, we 
shall find something, which, improved by skilful management, 
will keep him here till that same glittering web of golden threads, 
called love's net, is round him — then let the poor stag struggle, 
and pant, and toss about, he will not easily break through , and 
the prize is mine/' 

His farther thoughts were interrupted by a knock at the door. 
'^Gome in," he said; and then exclaimed, in surprise, as the 
very object of his contemplation stood before him, ''Why, Al- 
gernon, you have become mighty ceremonious," 

"Nay," answered Algernon Grey, laughing, "I thought you 
were not alone; for I heard one voice speaking, at least; and 
with a gentleman of your pursuits, one can never tell how inop- 
portune a visit may be." 

"Pshaw!" cried Lovet; "'t is a bad habit 1 have from my 
mother. We rash and thoughtless folks , unlike you calm and 
cautious ones, cannot keep the secrets of our bosom in the safe 
casket of the heart. We must speak out our thoughts, whatever 
tliey may be; and, if we can find no other man to tell them to, 
we tell them to ourselves." 

"The safest confidant by far," answered Algernon Grey. 
"What now, boy?" he continued, turning to the page, who 
had followed him into the room , and was waiting at hand for an 
opportunity to speak. 

"May it please you, noble Sir," replied the page, "a man, 
with a badge upon his arm, brought hither a hundred crowns, 
whence or why I could not make out, for he had neither French 
nor English; but he said Algernon Grey well enough, and so I 
laid them in your chamber." 

"I understand," replied his master ; "what more? " 

"A page from the court. Sir," answered the boy; "a very 
gallant youth, full of fine essences and rich conceits, with satin 
in abundance, and no lack of ribands — " 

"On my life! he must have been your counterpart. Frill," 
exclaimed his master, laughing; and, turning to his companion, 
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he added: ^^This boy has been stadyiug Sydney or Lilly, or 
some high-flown writer. Well^ most delictite Frill, what said 
your delicate friend?" 

^' He brought a message, noble Sir," replied the page , ^'in- 
vitiog Messieurs Algernon Grey and William Lotet to join the 
cavalcade of the court, going joyously toSchonau. They were 
to pass by the inn in half an hour/' 

'^And, pray, how did this ingenuous youth deliver himself ? " 
asked Algernon Grey. 

"Oh! with marvellous fineness, my lord," replied the page, 
"with every courteous invention that his genius could suggest." 

"But the tongue. Master Frill, the tongue? " cried Algernon ; 
"if you could not understand one man, how could you under- 
stand the other?" 

"He spoke French, my lord« with the utmost perfection," 
replied the boy. 

"Come, Algernon, you are wasting time," eiclairaed Lovet ; 
"order your horses and your people , or you will be too late." 

Algernon Grey mused for a single instant, and then replied : 
"I do not go, William." 

"Nayj notgo!" exclaimed his friend. "Why, you cannot 
help yourself, unless you would be called the Great Bear of Eng- 
land. In every country of the world such an invitation from the 
prince is considered a command." 

"What reply did you make. Frill?" asked the boy's master. 

"I said what Tony told me," replied the page, "namely, 
'Master Algernon Grey is out, and Heaven knows when he will 
return.'" 

"I shaH not go, William," repeated the young gentleman, 
in a thoughtful tone; "I hxse my own reasons, and assuredly I 
do not ride to-day." 

"Then you are either going to fight a duel, make love, or, 
in the silent and tender solitude of your chamber in an inn, give 
yourself up to sweet meditation of your lady's ankles," replied 
William Lovet, resuming his usual bantering tone. "Methinks, 
I see you, sitting with the indicator digit of your dexter hand 
pressed softly on the delicate cheek of youth, the eyebrow raised. 
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one eye to heaven , the other to earth, with a slight poetical 
squint upon your eountenance, and your bosom heaving sighs 
]iiie a pot of hot broth« Gome , come , Algernon , cast off these 
humours 9 or turn anchorite at ence. Live like other men, and 
don't go about the world as if your grandmother's brocade petti- 
coat were hanging for ever over your head, like an eitinguisher, 
putting out the flame of youth, and health, and strength, and 
love^ and life. Look about you; see if you can find one single 
man, of your own age, bearing willingly about upon his shoul- 
ders scruples enough to cram a pedlar's pack full of wares, as 
flimsy and worthless as any it ever contained. Be a man, be a 
man! Surely, your boyhood is past; and you hove no longer to 
fear the pedagogue's rod, if yon stray a little beyond the tether of 
your mother's apron-string." 

Algernon Grey smiled calmly, but merely nodded his head, 
saying : <' I shall not go , Lovet , and all the less for a laugh. If 
I could be turned from my purposes by a jest, I should think 
myself a boy, indeed. You will find that out at last, good friend. 
But, hark, there are the trumpets ; get you gone, and good for- 
tune attend you. Call out his horse , Frill , that he may not imi- 
tate my sullen boorishness, and keep the princely party waiting." 

*'Well," cried Lovet, shrugging his shoulders, "most re- 
verend cousin , I will wish you a good morning. In your solemn 
prayers and devout outpourings of the heart, remember your 
poor sinful cousin , and especially petition that he may never see 
the evil of his ways , nor let one pleasure slip from him that for- 
tune offers to kis lip. It is a devout prayer ; for if I did not enjoy 
myself I should do something much worse ; and the devil would 
not only have me in the end, but in the beginning. Adieu, 
adieu! Here they come; I hear the clatter;" and running to the 
door he closed it sharply behind him, while Algernon Grey, 
without approaching too near, turned to the window and gazed 
out into the market-place. 

The next instant a gay and splendid train swept up , preceded 
by two trump^eters in gorgeous liveries. Magnificent horses, 
many-coloured apparel, gold and embroidery, graceful forms, 
and joyous bearing, rendered the party one which any young 
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heart might ha\e been glad to join ; but the eye of Algernon Grey 
ran oyer the various groups of which it was composed ^ seemingly 
seeking some particular object, with a curious and inquiring 
glance. It rested principally on the various female figures of the 
princess's train; but almost all the ladies wore the small black 
mask, orloup, then common at the court of France, and some- 
times, though not so frequently, seen in England. The heat of 
the day and the power of the sun gave them a fair excuse , in the 
care of their complexions, for adopting a mode most favourable 
to intrigue ; and, whoever it might be that the young gentleman's 
eye sought for in the cavalcade, he could not ascertain, with any 
certainty, which she was. 

The etiquette of the court prevented the train from stopping 
forany of the expected party ; but, before it had defiled towards 
the bridge, the horse of William Lovet dashed forward from the 
gateway; and, after a low reverence to the Elector, he fell back 
and attached himself to the side of one of the ladies in the train, 
who greeted him with a playful nod. 

Algernon Grey seated himself at the table, ieaned his head 
thoughtfully upon his hand, and remained in that position for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. 

<<No," he said, at length, ''no, I will not risk her happiness 
or my own — I will not do it again — it has been once too 
often." 

He rose as he spoke, and after giving some orders to his ser- 
vants, strolled down to the river's side, and there, hiring a rude 
bark, many of which were moored to the bank, he directed the 
boatman to let it drop slowly down the stream. The hours passed 
dully, though he was not one of those to whom the silent com- 
mune of the heart with itself is wearisome. But there was a cause 
why that calm meditation, in which he had often found true plea- 
sure, was not now a resource. He tried to cast it off, to fix his 
mind upon subjects foreign to that upon which his heart was re- 
solved to dwell ; and the struggle to escape from an ever recurring 
object of thought is always heavy labour. Still the hours flew, 
though with a flagging wing ; and when he calculated that the time 
of his promised visit to Colonel Herbert at the castle was ap- 
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proaching he returned to the town, aod making some change in 
his apparel , walked slowly np the hill. 

The sun was indeed deciiniog , but when he reached the gates 
of the castle, which stood open, the clock in the bridge tower 
struck seven, and showed him that he was earlier on the way than 
he had proposed to be. ^^Well," he thought, << it matters not. 
The great and the gay are all absent, and 1 can stroll about the 
gardens and courts till the hour comes. Doubtless they will give 
me admission." 

He found no difficulty in gaining entrance, and a servant, of 
whom he enquired for the lodging of Colonel Herbert, courteously 
accompanied him across the court-yard, saying he would point 
it out. Entering the building at the further angle of the court, 
they passed under the arcade of three stages near the Knights' 
hall, and then through a long stone passage, to the foot of a flight 
of steps in the open air, above the highest of which, on a level 
with his own breast, Algernon Grey saw a wide stone platform, 
like that of an enormous rampart, surrounded by a balustrade 
flanked by two small octagon turrets. The tops of the mountains 
on the other side of the Neckar appeared above the balustrade, 
the clear blue sky was seen over head, and the evening song of 
one of the autumn-singing birds made itself heard from the castle 
gardens, rising clear and melodious over the dull hum which 
came up from the city below. 

<^I am half an hour before my time," said the young gentle- 
man to the servant, ''and if you will just point out to me which 
is Colonel Herbert's lodging, I will wait here till the hour ap- 
pointed. I may as well pass the minutes in this pleasant place 
as any where else." 

**This is theAltan, Sir," replied the man; '' the view from 
it is greatly admired; and if you turn to the right at the end, it 
will lead you by the only passage there to a door in the first tower 
— you see it there. The English knight's lodging is above , and 
you cannot miss your way. You might, indeed, go round by the 
arsenal ; but the sentinel will not let you pass , unless I am with 
you." 

"Oh, I shall find it easily, I doubt not," answered the young 
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EnglishmaD ; and adding thanks^ and a substantial token thereof^ 
he mounted the steps and -walked slowly forward to the parapet, 
while a crowd of the beautiful objects which only nature's trea- 
sury can display, rushed upon his eyes in dream-like splendour. 
Hardly had the JSrst feeling of admiration been felt, however, 
when a slight eiclamation of surprise uttered close to him made 
him turn his head towards one of the two small octagon turrets 
which stood at either extreme end of the Altan. 

The door was open, and he beheld coming forward a female 
flgure which it required but one look to recognise. There was a 
well-pleased smile upon her countenance, bland, frank, and 
simple. She saw her agreeable companion of the night before; 
she remembered with satisfaction, and without one agitating 
thought, the pleasant hours she had spent with him, and ad- 
vanced gaily and gladly to meet him, only conscious of friendship 
and esteem. 

Algernon Grey was better read in the world than his compa- 
nion Lovet believed — aye, even in its most difficult page, the 
heart of woman. 

Nevertheless, though he marked the lady's manner, and in- 
stantly drew conclusions from it, those conclusions were not 
altogether just. He saw that straightforward well-pleased look 

— the free and unembarrassed air, and he said within his heart, 

— ** She at least is in no danger. It is for myself I must beware." 
The courtesies of life, however, were not to be omitted; and, 

though with a grave look, he met his fair companion with the 
usual salutations of the morning, proposing to himself to speak 
a few words, and then withdraw. But there are as strong at- 
tractions as those of the magnet for the needle ; and, once by her 
side, resolution failed. 

" I am very glad to see you," she said, with the same beaming 
look ; "1 had come out hither for a solitary walk upon the Altan 
while the court is absent, and little thought of having a compa- 
nion who can enjoy this scene as I do." 

"How comes it you are not with the gay party? asked Alger- 
non Grey ; " I thought all the world had gone." 

"But you and I," answered the lady, *^and one whom you 
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hftTe not seen,, but whom you should kuow before you leave this 
place ; for a wiser or a kinder beingdoes not live than theEiectress 
Dowager, Louisa Juliana. No, I stayed to read to and amuse 
her; for she has been ill lately — what with some apiiety and 
some sorrow. She would not let me remain longer, or I would 
gladly have done so; for she has been as a mother to me when I 
most needed a mother's care — and what can I ever do to repay 
her?" 

"Lo\e ber /' answered the young Englishman ; <^that is the 
repayment from noble heart to noble heart. But this is indeed a 
splendid view ! What a confusion of magnificent objects present 
themselves at once to the eye, with the sun setting over yon wide 
plain and those golden hills beyond." 

<< Ay," answered Agnes, following with her eyes the direction 
in which he pointed, ''and thosegoiden hills hide in their bosom, 
as in a rich casket, a thousand jewels. There is not a valley 
amongst them thai is not rich in loveliness , not a hill or craggy 
steep that does not bear up some castle or abbey, some legend of 
old times, or some deep history. Can you not mark, too, tlie 
current of the glorious Rhine, the King of Europe's streams, as 
he flows onward there? — No? Beside those towers, you catch 
a glistening of the waters as they pour forward to revel in the 
magnificence beyond." 

''1 see," answered Algernon Grey, ''I always love the Rhine, 
with its vine-covered hills and castled rocks and its storied me*- 
mories. Its course seems to me like that of some fine old poem, 
where, in even flow, and amidst images of beauty, the mind is 
led on with ever varying delight till in the end it falls into calm, 
solemn, contemplative repose." 

"I know little of poetry or poets ," replied Agnes, " Some, 
indeed , I have Tead , especially some of the Italian poets , and 
they are very beautiful , it is true ; but I fancy it is better to know 
the poem than the poet, the work rather than the writer — at least 
so it has been with all those I have seen." 

"It is true, I believe," said Algernon Grey, "our thoughts 
are generally more poetic than our actions, almost always than 
our demeanour; invariably, I may say, than our persons; and 
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wDen we remember, that the highest quality of the homan mind 
places before us in a poem only that which mature and deliberate 
judgment pronounces to be the best of its fruits^ it is not wonder- 
ful that the man should seem less, when we can see him near, 
than the poem gave us cause to expect/' 

In such .conversation as this, of an elaborate and somewhat 
didactic turn, the young Englishman thought himself perfectly 
safe. He fancied he could discuss poetry and poems, beautiful 
scenery, the grand works of nature or of art, with the loveliest 
being ever eye beheld, without the slightest danger to himself or 
others. Unwarned by th« fate of Beatrice and her lover, or of 
Abelard and his pupil , he fancied that on such cold and general 
themes, he could discourse in safety, even with the fair creature 
beside him ; but he forgot that through the whole world of the 
beautiful and the excellent, in nature and in art, there is a grand 
tie which linl£S with the rest the heart of man : that sympathy is 
love, in a shallower, or a deeper degree : and he forgot, more- 
over, that the transition is so easy, by the ever open doors of 
association, from the most cold and indifferent things to the 
warmest and the dearest, that the heart must be well guarded, 
the mind well assured , before it ventures to deal with aught that 
excites the fancy in componionship with one who has already 
some hold upon the imagination. 

Insensibly, they knew not well how, their conversation de- 
viated from the mere objects tangible to the senses, to the effects 
produced by those objects on the mind. From the mind they 
went to the heart; and Agnes, for a time, went on to talk with 
glowing eloquence, of all those feelings and emotions , of which 
it was evident enough to her companion, she spoke by hearsay 
rather than by experience. Her words were careless, brilliant, 
even, perhaps, we may say light, in its better sense, for some 
time after their discourse took that turn. She jested with the 
subject, she sported with it — like a child who, having found a 
shining piece of steel, makes a plaything of it, unknowing that 
it is a dagger which, with a light blow, may cut the knot of life. 
Suddenly, however, from some feeling, undefined even to her- 
self, she stopped in full career, became thoughtful, serious. 
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more aTaricious of her vords. A deeper tone pervaded them 
when they were spoken ; and she seemed to have found unex- 
pectedly, that she was dealing with things which at some time 
might have a more powerful and heartfelt interest for herself, and 
that she had belter escape from such topics, treating them grave- 
ly, whilst she was obliged to treat of them at all. Her conver- 
sation, in short, was like a gay pleasure-boat, which quits the 
shore in sunshine and merriment, but, finding itself far from 
land, makes its way back with earnest speed with the first cloud 
that gathers on the sky. 

Her altered manner called Algernon Grey to himself; and, as 
they turned back again along the Altan, he said — anxious to fly 
from a danger which he felt had its fascination too, but yet 
mingling with the adieu he was about to speak such a portion of 
feeling as might pass for ordinary gallantry — *^l must now leave 
you, I believe; for the sun is low, that it warns me of my 
engagement to spend this evening with a countryman of ours, 
named Colonel Herbert, whom I have made acquaintance with 
this morning — indeed , it is past the hour." 

^'Oh, I will show you the way," answered Agnes, with a 
smile; '^I am going thither, too; but do stay for an instant to 
look at that star rising over the Odenwald. How clear and calm 
it shines! How round, and full, and unvarying! It must be 
a planet; and I cannot help thinking often, that woman's true 
sphere is like that of yonder star. There may be brighter things 
in the heavens , twinkling and sparkling with transcendant light ; 
but her fate is like that of the planet, to wander round one sole 
object, from which she receives all her brightness, in constant, 
tranquil, peaceful watchfulness, calm but not doll, and bright 
but not alone — now come." 

CHAPTER VII. ^ 

In a large circular room, with a massive column in the midst, 
from which sprang the groins of the numerous arches which 
formed the vault, sat the stout soldier Herbert, with his two 
companions, Algernon Grey and the fair Agnes. The chamber 
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itself, ootwiihstandiQg its uDfqsaal forfn» was comfortable and 
highly decorated. The floor, somewhat unusual in those times, 
and in that country, was of wood ; the stpne column in the centre 
was surrounded by a richly-carved oak seat, furnished with 
cushions of crimson velvet; and the heavy mass of the piUar, 
which rose above , was broken and relieved by four groups of 
armour gathered into the shape of trophies. Seats and book- 
cases, and those articles of furniture which are now called efa- 
geres , all likewise of oak, ornamented with velvet and fringes of 
a crimson colour, occupied the spaces between the windows; 
and on the one side, midway from the pillar to the wall, was a 
table covered with clean white linejQ, supporting various baskets 
of rich and early fruit, with wine and bread , but no other viands. 

On the other side was also a table , on which were cast negli*- 
gently some books, a pair of gauntlets, two or three daggers 
from different lands, and a number of objects, valuable either 
for their rarity or for the beauty of their workmanship. A fine 
picture stood on theground, leaning against a chair, at one point; 
an antique marble vase, richly sculptured, was seen at another; 
a lance appeared resting on the shoulder of a statue ; and the 
mask of a satyr, from some Roman building, was placed in the 
gaping vizor of a helmet which stood at the foot of a bookcase. 
The whole was lighted by crescets hung against the column, 
wnich shed a soft and pleasant lustre through thfi wide r^om. 

The host and his guests were seated at the table where the 
fruit was spread , and they seemed to be enjoying highly their 
simple and innocent meal. Herbert himself was gayer in mflinner 
than he had been in the mornings Agnes gave way to the flow of 
her young bright fancies with as littlCirestraint, or even — less, 
perhaps, than when she had been 'with Algernon Grey alon«; 
and the young Englishman feeling that, for that evening at least, 
it was useless to struggle against thje fate that had brought them 
together, yielded his spirit to the pleasure of the moment, and 
resolved to enjoy the cup which he had i^t;Sought to taste. 

It must not indeed be supposed that the;: conversation was all 
of a bright or cheerful character; for it went on, in Its natural 
course, from subject to subject, resembling in its aspect a dch 
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aatiimnHlay, where gloving sunshine and somhre masses of dond 
alternately sweep over the prospect, giving a varied interest to 
the scene. 

The conversation of Herbert himself was not in general of a 
very cheerful tone; it was occasionally pmigent, shrewd, and 
keen in the remarks, but that of a man who, having mingled 
much with the world — partaken of its pleasures, shared in its 
strife 9 and known its sorrows — had withdrawn for several years 
from any very active participation in the pursuits of other men, 
still watching eagerly as a spectator the scenes in which he had 
once been an actor. 

The connexion between him and Agnes had somewhat puzzled 
Algernon Grey at his first entrance. Their evident familiarity, 
their affection onoior the other, had perhaps pained him for an 
instant — it was but for an instant ; for, though she gave the old 
soldier both her hands , and kissed with her glowing lips his 
weather-beaten cheek, it was all done so frankly, so candidly, 
that the young Englishman felt there must be something to 
warrant it — that there was nothing to be concealed. He then 
asked himself more than once, what the relationship could be? 
bat it was not till he had been there nearly an hour, that the fair 
girl, in addressing Herbert^ called him <'My dear uncle." 

Algernon Grey asked himself why he should have felt pained 
at her familiarity with any man, whether her near relative or 
not? — but it was a question which he could not or would not 
answer, and he hurried away from it to other things. ^<I knew 
not/' he said, <<that this fair lady was your kinswoman^ Colonel 
Herbert, though we spoke of her at good Dr. Alting's this 
morning.'' 

<'You gave me no reason to know that it was of her you 
spoke," answered Herbert, with a smile. 

"Yes, melhinks I did," said the other gaily: «I told you I 
had been at the court revel last night, and bad passed the hours 
with a lady whom I described right well." 

"Oh, let nie hear, dear uncle! let me hear!" exclaimed 
Agnes; "I should so much like to hear a stranger's description 
of myself — you must tell me all he said." 

Heidelberg, 6 
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''That is because you are vain^ my child/' answered the old 
soldier; ''you would not like to hear it, if you thought he had 
blamed you : — Nay , I will not tell you a word." 

''Then I will divine for myself/' cried Agues ; "and you shall 
see whether I am vain or not. He said he had met a wild romantic 
girl, not very courtly in her manners » who had talked to him all 
night on themes which might have suited a painter or a chaplain 
better than a court lady ; that she danced better than she talked, — 
dressed better than she danced, — > and had a sovereign obiectioa 
to love-speeches." 

Algernon Grey smiled, and Herbert replied, tapping her cheek 
with his fingers, but looking found to their young companion; 
''You see. Sir, in what these women's vanity consists — dancing 
and dressing! But you are wrong, Agnes, altogether. He said 
not a word of your dress , — he took no notice of your dancing, »— 
he did not object to your prattle , — and he told me nothing of his 
having made you love-speeches." 

"Neither did he," cried Agnes, with her cheek glowing at 
the conclusion which her relation had drawn; "we heard many 
a one passing around us, but he made none. That was the reason 
1 liked his conversation , and I told him so." 

"You tell too readily what is in your heart, my child," said 
Herbert; "and yet, good faith, I would not have it otherwise. 
But of one thing you may be sure, that the man I would ask here 
was too much a gentleman to say ought of a lady which was not 
pleasing to my ear. What he said came to this : that you were a 
good girl, and unlike most others he had met. Was it not so. 
Master Grey?" 

"Somewhat differently expressed and coloured," answered 
Algernon Grey ; "but, at all eyents, the substance was no worse ;" 
and, willing to change the theme, he went on to say, "That good 
Dr. Alting seems a zealous and enthusiastic man. It is strange 
that in the commerce with the world of a long life he has not lost 
more of the fire which generally burns brightly only in youth." 

" He has seen little of life ," answered Herbert, " knows little 
of the world, or he would not entertain such high hopes from 
such doubtful prognostications." 
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^<Then yon think his eipectations regarding the resuit of this 
election ^'ill be disappointed? ** asked the young Englishman. 

Herbert mused gravely , and then replied : << I know not what 
portion of his expectations you allude to, or ^whether you mean 
all. If the latter, I say some of them will certainly be verified: 
Frederic will be elected, of that I entertain no doubt. These 
stern Bohemians will never choose a drunkard and a knave , and 
with thai exception there is no other competitor of name. Then, 
again, that there will be the grand — perhaps the only opportunity 
that ever will be seen of rendering the pure Protestant faith pre- 
dominant in Germany, •— nay, more, of breaking the Austrian 
chain from the neck of the captive empire. — • I do not at all deny, 
that opportunity will be there , but will there be men to seize it? 
Thatls what I doubt. Will there be men who , having stretched 
forth the hand to take the golden occasion, will not, when they 
have clutched it, suffer it to slip from their grasp? That is the 
great question; for to fail is worse than not to undertake. The 
head on which the crown of Bohemia now falls should be one full 
of those rare energies which lose no chance, and which command 
success; there should be experience or genius , and, above all, 
indomitable firmness of character and activity of mind. He 
should be a man of one grand purpose , — cautious as resolute, 
watchful as enterprising, leading not led , obstinate in preference 
to wavering, — with the whole powers of heart and mind bent to 
the attainment of a single object ; — with neither eyes , nor ears, 
nor thoughts for aught but that. The path is upon a glacier , with 
a precipice below: one slip is destruction. Now» good as he 
is, — brave, intelligent, noble, sincere, devoted, — is the 
Elector endowed with powers that will bear him up through 
dangers and difficulties such as the world has seldom seen?'' 

** Often, where princes themselves would fall," answered 
Algernon Grey, ''wise counsellors and great generals render 
them successful." 

**He must be a wise prince, to choose wise counsellors," said 
Herbert. ** Have we any here ? — Besides , if you would calculate 
the results of the strife about to spring up, look at the materials 
of the two parties. This is, in truth, a struggle betwixt the 
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Protestants and Papists of Gerinany. Now, there is something 
' in the very nature of the two religions which gives disunion to the 
one, consolidation to the other. The Papists are all agreed on 
every essential point; they are all tutored in the same school, look 
to the same objects, have in the most important matters the same 
interests. The least attack upon their religion is a rallying cry 
for them all ; their wills bend to its dictates, their banners unfurl 
at its call, their swords spring forth in its defence. They are 
one nation, one tribe, by a stronger tie than common country or 
common origin. They are one in religion and the religion is one. 
But what is the case with the Protestants? Split into sects, 
divided into parties, recognising no authority but their own in« 
dividual judgments, they hate each other, with a hatred perhaps 
stronger than that which they feel towards the Eomanlsts ; or are 
cold to each other, which is worse. There is no bond between 
them but the worst of bonds — a common enmity to another faith. 
No, no, the whole tendencies of one party are to division, the 
whole tendencies of the other to union, and union is strength." 

"Nay,, my dear uncle," cried Agnes, "to hear your argu- 
ments, one would think you a Papist." 

"Hold your wild tongue, you unreasoning child," answered 
Herbert, good-humouredly ; "my arguments go to quite a con- 
trary end. Were there not innate truth unimpeachable in the 
doctrines of the Protestants, there would not be one sect of them 
left by this time, so potent are the means arrayed against them, 
so feeble are the earthly bonds that hold them together. Were it 
not for the power of truth upon their side , the first blast of wind 
would blow them from the earth; but great is truth, and it will 
prevail, however weak be the hands that support it, however 
strong the arms raised to crush it." 

"Yours is a gloomy view, neverthless ," rejoined Algernon 
Grey ; " but we must still trust to the vigour of truth for the sup- 
port of a just cause. Many will doubtless fall away in the hour 
of need. Of that I am aware; but if they carry with them only 
their own weakness and the divisions of the party, their absence 
will but give strength." 

"Well, let us talk of it no more," answered Herbert, **lhe 
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book of f«te has so many pages unopened that who can tell what 
may be written on the next? That casque which you see there, 
crowning the arms on this side of the pillar, was worn by the good 
and great Coligni. Did he think when he last carried it , that the 
day of St. Bartholomew, then so nigh, would see his massacre 
and that of his companions? Did he think that the king, who then 
leaned upon his shoulder, promising to act by his counsel in all 
things 9 would command his assassination? or that the gallant 
young prince^ whom he appreciated in roost things so justly, 
would abandon the faith for which they had both shed their blood, 
and be murdered by one of the base instruments of the religion 
he adopted? He must be a madman or inspired who ventures to 
prophesy even the deeds or events of to>morrow." 

<<And this, then, was the casque of Coligni?" said Algernon 
Grey, rising and approaching the pillar; <<one of the greatest 
men , undoubtedly , that ever lived , whose spirit seemed to revel 
in misfortunes, and whose genius appeared, even to his enemies, 
but the more bright for defeat.* 

''Ay 9 fortune was only constant against him," answered 
Herbert, following with Agnes, ''he went on with still increasing 
renown and disaster, till his glory and his reverses were closed 
by his assassination." 

"The body perished ," said Agnes in a sweet low tone , "and 
with it all that was perishable. The immortal remained, the fame 
that calumny could never sully, to this earth; the spirit that 
triumphed over every reverse , to heaven , from whence it came." 

Herbert laid his hand upon her shoulder, gazing at her with a 
well-pleased smile. "You may well speak proudly of him, my 
child ," he said, "for your noble kinsman has left a name which 
the world cannot match. There are some strange things here," 
he continued abruptly, turning to Algernon Grey. "Do you see 
this ancient cuirass shaped almost like a globe?" 

"Ay, and that ghastly hole in the left breast," cried Agnes, 
"what a tale that tells ! Without a word one reads there that by 
the wound then given when the lance pierced through the strong 
iron, a gallant spirit was sent from earth on the long dark journey. 
What tears were then shed ! How the bride or the young widow 
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wept io inconsolable grief! How brethren or parents mourned ! 
What lies were broken , what long cherished hopes ail blasted, 
what bright schemes and glad purposes then all passed away like 
a dream I " 

Algernon Grey fixed his eyes upon her, while she spoke with 
a look of sad and solemn earnestness. It was intense and 
thoughtful, yet full of admiration , and lasted till she ceased; 
but Agnes saw it not, for her eyes were raised to her uncle's face, 
and her whole spirit was in the words she uttered. 

"It is the pleasant part of life, I fear," he said at length, 
« which thus passes like a dream. The painful things remain — 
ay, and grow too. With the bright days pass the bright thoughts ; 
with the light season flies the light heart. Man has but one 
summer ; if it be clouded, let him not look for sunshine. Win- 
ter will surely come." 

'<Ay, on this earth," answered Herbert, "there is another 
climate hereafter, where winter is not. Still you are in some 
sense wrong. Each season has its sunny hours for those who 
seek them. Youth looks forward to age with apprehension, age 
to the state beyond. Neither know rightly what is in store. All 
they are sure of is, that there are deprivations coming of things 
which they fancy treasures; but still each step of life shows that 
the most prized jewels of the former were but tinsel and false 
stones. What will the last stage show of all the rest? That 
cuirass was young Talbot's , slain in the wars in France ; that gap 
let in his death-wound. A noble spirit passed away to a nobler 
world; a kind young heart mourned, and went to join him. 
These are brief tales, soon told. Why should we think more of 
man's life and death than of the opening and the fading of a 
flower. His immortality itself makes his life the less worth 
thought, but as he uses it." 

"These gauntlets, too," said Algernon Grey, "they seem 
less ancient than the cuirass , but yet are not of our own times." 

"They are those of a king," answered Herbert; "one whom 
men esteem great ; but like most of the world's great men , with 
many littlenesses — Francis the First of France." 

''All that was great in him," replied Algernon Grey, "be- 
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lonf ed to the spirit of a former time. He had a (ouch of the old 
chivalrous honour , and eompared with others of his day, with 
our own Harry, and even with his more famous rival, the Em- 
pcror Charles, he stands out bright as knight and gentleman , if 
not as monarch." 

<< Compare him not with Harry,'' said Herbert, ''that king 
was a brutal tyrant. He might have been better, indeed, had 
not men stupidly abolished polygamy, for I dare say he would 
have been contented to let his wives live, if the laws of society 
had not made them a burden to him ; and so, like most men, he 
committed great crimes with a preteit, to escape from smaller 
faults less easily eicused." He spoke laughingly, and then 
added, ''But still he was a base» bloody tyrant, an ungrateful 
friend, an ungenerous master. No, no, Francis was too good 
to be likened to him. No, compare him with the man whose 
sword hangs yonder — with Bayard , and then how small the king 
becomes, how great the simple gentleman ! '* 

"He was noble, indeed!*' exclaimed Agnes; "and it is a 
consolation, too, to see that men admire him more for his gentler 
than his sterner qualities. Would that they took his lesson more 
to heart; for of the great men, as they are called, of this world, 
how few are there whose renown does not rise on deeds of blood 
and rapine , how few whose monument is not raised on violations 
of ail justice and equity; the marble their fellow-creatures' 
corpses, and the mortar ruin, devastation, wrong, watered with 
blood and tears." 

Algernon Grey gazed upon her again with the same sad and 
thoughtful look; and Herbert replied, "Too true, my child; 
but yet" — and he smiled somewhat sarcastically — "I have 
rarely known the lady who did not love these sanguinary gentle- 
men more than the humble man of peace. It is you, and such as 
you, who spur us on to war." 

"War must be, I fear," answered Agnes; "and Heaven 
forbid that any gentleman should be a coward, trembling for so 
light a thing as life ; but if, when driven unwillingly to strife, 
men would, like that great hero you have mentioned, soften 
the rugged trade by the virtues of the Christian and the knight. 
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protect^ defend, support, rather than oppress, iojiire, and trample 
down, the warrior would be worthy of all love, and great men 
would become great indeed. As it is, one turns with horror from 
the blood-stained page of history, where grasping ambition rides 
in the tinsel chariot of a false renown, over the craunching bones 
of whole generations slain. The world's greatness is not for me ; 
and, all woman ias I am, dear uncle, I would rather be a nun, 
mewed in a cloister, than the wife of one of these great men." 

She spoke with a Are and energy which Algernon Grey had 
never seen in her before ; but some of her words seemed to affect 
Herbert more than might have been eipected. He walked sud- 
denly back to the table, and seated himself, leaning his head 
upon his hand, with a sad and gloomy look. Agnes paused a 
moment, and then drew gently near, laid her hand upon his, 
kissed his furrowed brow, and murmured, << Forgive me ! I did 
not mean to pain you ; I thought not of what I said." 

^'It is nothing, it is nothing," answered Herbert; ''it will 
pass, dear child;" and almost as bespoke, a servant, dressed 
in a different livery from that of the court, entered, saying: ''The 
Dowager £lectress. Madam, has sent to tell you she is ready 
when you like to come." 

"I will be with her directly," answered the fair girl; and 
turning to Herbert again, she added in a sad tone : " I have given 
pain enough here, for one night at least. — Farewell, country- 
man," she continued frankly , holding out her soft white hand to 
Algernon Grey, "I do not know whether we shall ever meet 
again; but, methinks, you will remember this night, so unlike 
any you have probably ever passed." 

Her words were free and unembarrassed ; but Algernon Grey 
had deeper feelings in his heart, and he merely replied, "I will," 
at the same time, however ,<4ie bent his head and pressed his lips 
upon the hand she gave him. It was a common act of ceurtesy in 
those days, marking nothing but a feeling of friendship or 
respect; and Agnes, receiving it as such, drew the light veil, 
which had fallen upon her shoulders, over her head, and left 
the room. 

For a single instant Herbert remained seated in the same 
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despODdtng attitade. Then rousing himself, he tamed to his 
gaest, saying: <<Come» taste the wine again. It is but sour 
stuff this Rhenish wine at the best, but this is as good as any." 

*• It is better than any that I have ever tasted here ," answered 
Algernon ; ** and I do not dislike these wines. One does not feel 
as if one were drinking molten fire , as with the heady grape of 
BoTgandy, after which the blood seems to go tingling in fever to 
the fingers' ends. One more glass, then, to the health of the 
fair lady who has left us." 

**Yes, she is fair," answered Herbert, thoughtfully, after 
drinking his wine, — "Beautiful as her mother, and as good — 
more gay, but not less thoughtful. — Now, my young friend," 
he continued, "there is one thing puzzles me in you. That you 
should think the child lovely does not surprise me, for she is so . 
I know it, and am accustomed to hear others say so ; but she sets 
so little store by her beauty , that it gives me no pain. There is a 
difference between admiration and love. It is evident enough that 
the blind god has nought to do in the case between you and her; 
but yet you have more than once gazed at her long, and with a sad 
and serious countenance, as if there were deep thoughts re- 
garding her silently busy at your heart. If you mind not telling 
them , I would fain hear what those thoughts were." 

"I caught myself so gazing," said Algernon, with a smile, 
" not long before she left the room. It was when she spoke of the 
horrors and evils of war; and that theme connected itself in my 
mind with what had passed before. I asked myself, if these 
bright scenes are destined to be visited by strife and pillage and 
desolation, what will be the fate of that young fair being, and 
many others like her. Hardships and rude alarms and the daily 
peril of life is what men are habituated to from boyhood ; but 
what can woman do at such a season? She can but sit still and 
weep, awaiting her destiny, whatever it may be. The clang of 
the trumpet, or the roll of the drum, gives her no inspiring oc- 
cupation to while away the hours of suspense; and the rude cap- 
tor's prey in a town taken by assault, death, and worse than 
death, may be her portion. — Such were the thoughts which 
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moved me on this last occasion. If I stared at her so rudely at 
any other time, I have forgotten the cause." 

^'It vill be long, I trust/' answered Herbert, '^yery long, 
before the storm rolls hither, even at the worst; and till it comes, 
here she is safe enough. But yet, methinks, good friend, your 
thoughts take a gloomy turn, and somewhat strange for the youth 
of the present day. With nine men out of ten in every court of 
Europe — France , England, Germany — we should have nought 
but gallant speeches, courtly discourses of small hands and 
beautiful feet, and eye-brows marvellously turned, or lectures 
upon bravery, what colours suit with what complexions, what 
ribands and what laces best harmonize , what dress becomes the 
gay and young, the tail, the short — with an intermixture of 
sighs and smiles, and some slight touch of roses and other 
flowers, to give an Arcadian glow to the whole. But here you 
have been as grave as a judge over a long cause which makes his 
dinner wait; speaking with all calm solemnity, as if you had 
never been taught to laugh. — Why so sad , my friend? Time 
enough for sadness, when real sorrow comes.*' 

Algeri^on Grey's brow became graver than before ; not that he 
looked hurt, or pained, but there was a sort of stern and serious 
earnestness upon his face, as he replied with brief, slow, pointed 
words : ^' Most men have some sad secret in their bosom." 

<'So young!" said Herbert, musing. *<Nay, I think not 
most men; though some few may." 

^^ Have not you, yourself?" asked Algernon Grey, fixing his 
eyes upon him steadfastly, ''and none can say what will be the 
hour for the poisoning of all life's streams ;" and he paused and 
fell into thought. 

''I knew not that the lady was your niece," he continued 
after a time ; '' nor certainly did I expect to meet her here. I seek 
not dangerous companionships ; and, methinks, her society might 
well be so to any one whose heart is not a stone. However, she 
is too free and happy, too tranquil in her thoughts and her soul, 
to be easily won ; and I do trust, when she is won, that she may 
meet a person well worthy of her." 

'' Oh, she will do well enough," answered Herbert. " Women 
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always choose ill; but^ perhaps, she may not choose at all; aod 
I believe the gross amount of happiness would be on that side, 
from all I know of men. — We are strange beings. Master Grey 
— boys unto the last, we covet eagerly each glittering toy we tee ; 
and then misuse it , when we have it safe." 

These last words gave a different turn to the conversation ; 
and it wandered wide , and lasted long. Before it came to an end, 
the trumpets of the Elector's party werje heard in the court-yard ; 
and Herbert smiled somewhat cynically , but made no observa- 
tion. Shortly after, the castle clock struck ten; and Algernon 
Grey took his leave and returned towards his inn on foot, pon- 
dering upon the character of the man he had just left, and stri- 
ving, as we all do when we meet with one unlike the generality of 
our acquaintance, to plunge beneath the surface and discover the 
hidden things of mind and heart. These reveries were not so 
profound, however, as to prevent him from remarking that thick 
clouds were driving over the. sky, while the stars shone out and 
disappeared at intervals , as the grey vapoury veil was cast over 
them, or withdrawn. The wind, too, had risen high; and the 
night was very different from that which had preceded. When he, 
at length, reached the inn, some drops of rain were falling; and 
his heart felt sadder, certainly, rather than lighter, from the 
visit he had paid. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

It was a night of storms and tempests. As is not unusual 
in hilly districts, thunder, as well as rain, was brought up by 
the gusty wind. The house, though in the midst of the town, 
seemed to rock ^ith the violence of the blast. The pannelling 
cracked; the arras waved over the door; the rain poured down in 
incessant torrents; and when Algernon Grey looked forth from 
his window as he did more than once during the long night, he 
beheld the livid lightning flaming along the streets, reflected as 
by a mirror from the wet and shining pavement of the causeway. 
Quick upon the flash came the pealing thunder, as if one of the 
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granite mounUins had been riyen by the bolt of heayen, and 
rolled in crashing fragments into the valley below. 

It was late ere he retired to rest; and for more than one hoar 
be continued (>acing up and down his chamber in deep thought, 
reproaching himself for weakness in having given himself up to 
fascinations, which he now found might soon become too strong 
for all his resolution to resist. It is a painful moment when a 
firm and determined mind first discovers in itself that weakness 
which is in all human nature, when it has to accuse itself of 
having yielded, even in a degree, to temptations which it had 
resolved to oppose; when it learns to doubt it&own stability and 
vigour, and is forced, from experience of the past, to attach a 
condition, dependent upon its own strength or feebleness, tx) 
every resolution for the future. It is a painfal moment, a mo- 
ment of apprehension and dread, of doubt and sorrow; and 
Algernon Grey, more than once, said to himself , ^'No, I will 
not go thither again — whether William stays here or not. I will 
go forward." 

He was weary, however, and when he did retire to rest, sleep 
soon visited his eyelids ; but the form which had troubled his 
waking thoughts, visited him with more calming and pleasing in- 
fluence in his dreams. Agnes wandered with him. Heaven 
knows where ; no longer bringing with her hesitation and doubt 
as to his own course ; but smiling with all her youthful grace un- 
clouded, and spreading sunshine around her, even to the very 
depths of his own heart. As so rarely happens, he remembered 
his dream, too, when he awoke ; and it seemed as if imagination 
was but an agent of Fate, to bind him in those bonds against 
which he struggled fruitlessly. 

It was late ere he unclosed his eyes. The sun was far up in 
the sky, but still not showing his face unto (he earth; for the 
storm had sunk away into dull heavy rain ; and the pattering tor- 
rents, which fell from the gutters into the streets, told how 
heavy was the descending deluge. Large undefined wreaths of 
white vapour were wound round the brows of the hills ; and the 
eye could not penetrate either up or down the valley beyond a few 
hundred yards from the spot where the observer stood. 
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Williani Lovet was in an ill hamoar; for he had engaged 
himself to ride again yfiih Uie court that morning, if the day were 
fine. Bat still his spleen took a merry form ; and though his 
jests were somewhat more bitter than nsual; he jested still. 
Often did he look at the sky, and still the same grave blank pre- 
sented itself till the hour of noon. Then the expanse grew mot- 
tled with slight feathery flakes; the tfakes separated themselves 
wider and wider from each other, drew into distinct masses and 
left the blue sky visible here and there. The sun shone out over 
the valley and the plain; but the clouds upon the higher hills 
looked only the more black and menacing. However, about half- 
past twelve o'clock, a page came down to the inn with a billet for 
Master William Lovet, sealed, perfumed, and tied with floss 
silk of a rose colour, after the most approved mode of tender 
epistles of a period somewhat antecedent. William Lovet took it 
eagerly ; but yet he could not make up his mind to open it with- 
out some slight touches of his own sarcastic humour. He hung 
the silk upon his little finger, held the note up to Algernon Grey 
with a gay smile, and then carried it to his nose and to his lips, 
exclaiming: "Perfumed with sighs, and flavoured with kisses! 
Verily, verily, Algernon, you are like an anchorite at a feast, with 
delicate dishes and fine wines before you, and yet you will not 
taste ^- But I must read the dear contents. Witness all ye gods, 
that I have sworn no constancy. Of all the silly nations in the 
world, the Lotophagi were the most foolish; for after having 
once tasted their favourite food, they could relish no other. 
Now my unperverted palate can feast on every sweet thing that is 
offered it." • 

While he had been uttering the last words', he had cut the 
silk and opened the letter ; and, having read it through, he turned 
to his friend , saying, <<The expedition is put off till after dinner ; 
but at two we set forth. Do you come , Algernon ? " 

*'Not I," answered Algernon Grey; "I have no invitation." 

<^That will be soon procured," replied Lovet ; "but faith, I 
will not press you. For the future, you shall follow your own 
course ; for I see it is all in vain to hope for anything like the fire 
of youth in you. I did think, indeed, when I saw you and that 
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lovely Agnes Herbert together , some spark might be elietted; 
especially when my fair friend told me that she is as cold as 
you are : for you see, Algernon — ** and he laid his finger on his 
breast, with a laughing look — *'by striking flint and steel, two 
hard, cold things together, men make a fire ^ but now I give 
you up. Continue to live on in sanctified decorum, and bring 
back a virgin heart to England with you. Were you in witty Ve- 
nice, the ladies of the place would present you with a cord and 
bells." 

"And I would give them in return a veil and a pair of gloves," 
answered Algernon Grey. 

"Oh, they wear masks," cried Lovet. 

" I know they do," said his companion, ^^and I am not fond 
of masks." 

"Well, well, I must have dinner quick, and ride np to the 
castle," was the reply. "Every one to his own course, and 
happiness of his own kind to each." 

The dinner was obtained. William Lovet equipped himself 
in his bravery; and Algernon Grey remained at the inn, pondering 
over the rencontre that was before him. To few men , even of 
the most gallant and determined, are the hours preceding a 
meeting of this kind the most pleasant in life. And, though 
perhaps no man ever lived who had a smaller sense of personal 
danger than Algernon Grey, yet they were peculiarly painful and 
disagreeable to him. Bred, like almost every man of noble 
family at that time, to arms, he had been in his boyhood inured 
to peril and accustomed to look death in the face ; but still , edu- 
cated with ver^Atrict notions in regard to religion, he could not 
free his mind from a belief, that to slay a fellow-creature in such 
an encounter was a crime. The habits of the day, the general 
custom of society , had their effect upon him , as upon all others ; 
but still a conscientious repugnance lingered in his mind and 
produced that gloom which no feeling of apprehension could 
create. There was no alleviating circumstance either — there 
was nothing to eicite or to carry him forward. He had no per- 
sonal quarrel with his adversary; he had neither animosity nor 
anger to stimulate him; and, as I have said, the intervening 
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hoars were rery dall and painful. He wrote some letters and 
memoranda, however; more to occupy the time than for any 
other reason. He ordered his horse to be ready, and the page 
to accompany him. He examined his sword-bladc , and tried it 
OB the ground ; and at length , when the sun was approachiog the 
horizon on its declioe, he mounted and rode slowly out , with a 
calm, graTC air, teiliog his servants to have supper prepared 
against his return. Not the slightest suspicion was entertained 
of his paipose; and the page rode gaily after, looking round at 
every thing they passed, and wondering whither his master was 
bound. 

When they had approached the river, however, it presented 
a very different scene from that which had been seen from its 
banks for several w^eks before. The green Neckar, so clear 
and glassy, was now a turbid torrent, red, swollen, and im- 
petuous. The waters had risen in the course of the day and night 
several feet, and were dashing against the piers of the bridge and 
the walls of the curious old castellated houses, which then bor- 
dered the river, in impotent fury. Many of the rocks, which in 
ordinary weather raise, their heads high above the stream, were 
now either entirely covered, or washed over from time to time 
by the waves, which a strong south-west wind occasioned in its 
straggle with the angry current of the stream. As the horse of 
Algernon Grey set its foot upon^the bridge, a heavy rumbling 
sound from the east and north, low but distinct, and pealing 
long among the hills, told that the dark clouds, which were still 
seen hanging there , were pouring forth their mingled lightning 
and rain into the valleys of the Odenwald. But the moment that 
Algernon Grey had passed the slope of the bridge, he saw before 
him that which engrossed his whole attention. The Baron of 
Obemtraut was waiting for him under the archway of the opposite 
bridge-house, although the time appointed had hardly arrived; 
and, quickening his pace, the young Englishman rode on and 
joined him. Their salutations ^ere perfectly courteous; and 
Oberntraut remarked, in a calm indifferent tone , " We are both 
a little before our time, I think ; but the river is still rising, and 
this road by the bank has sometimes enough water on it to wet our 
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horses* pasterns. With your good leave > I will show yoa the 
way. The stream has not yet come up , I see." 

Thus sayiogy he turned to the right at the foot of the bridge, 
ascending the river; but it may be necessary to say that, at the 
time I speak of, the right bank of the Neckar presented a very 
different aspect from that which it now displays. No houses were 
to be seen between Neunheim on the one hand , and the old re- 
ligious foundation of Neuburg, now called theStift, on the other. 
The road was not elevated as it is now ; but ran low, within a few 
feet of the ordinary level of the stream, Th« woods upon the 
Heiligberg, or Holy Mountain, and the other hills towards 
Neckarsteinach came sweeping down to within a few feet of the 
road; and, here and there, a path, large or small, according 
to the necessities of the case led away up to the north , wherever 
a village was situated in any of the dells , or a small piece of level 
ground, terraced upon the face of the mountain, had afforded 
the peasants an opportunity of planting the apple or plum tree. 
The vine was not seen , unless it were a small patch in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neunheim , or of the Stift Neuburg. 

Along the low horse-road , which served as a towing-path for 
the boats, the Baron of Oberntraut led the young English gentle- 
man , at a slow and quiet pace, till they were within about a third 
of a mile of the latter place. There the hills receded a little, 
leaving some more level ground, still apparently thickly wooded ; 
and, at a spot, where stood a boatman's hut, with two or three 
rude barks, moored to the shore, the entrance of a by-way was 
seen, which narrowed within view, till the space was not larger 
than would admit the passage of a single horse. At the entrance 
of this path the Baron drew in his rein, saying to his companion : 
"Wt will leave the horses and pages here, if you please, and 
proceed for a couple of hundred yards on foot." 

Algernon Grey consented, of course; and orders were given 
to the two youths to lead the horses after their masters , as far as 
they could up the path — which, indeed, could not be done for 
more than three or four yards — and then to wait there. 

"If you will excuse me," continued Oberntraut, "I will pre- 
cede you." 
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Algeraon Grey merely bowed his head , without reply, till the 
other had gone on forty or fifty yards , when he said: ^< The son 
is jgoiog rapidly down, if not gone already behind the hills ; and 
I think if we do not hurry onr pace , we shall not have light/' 

*'0h, it is the wood makes it so dark here/' answered his 
companion, in a gay and somewhat self-safficient tone; *'we 
^hall have mere light in an instant; and the twilight lasts long 
here." 

Thas saying he walked forward ; and in less than two minutes 
led the way out upon a small green meadow, of not more than a 
quarter of an acre in eitent, the second crop of grass ft-om which 
had been lately carried away, leaving the turf smooth and short. 

''This place seems made for the purpose," said Algernon 
Grey, drily. 

"It is often used for such,*' answered Oberntraut, advancing 
into the midst, and throwing off his cloak* 

Algernon Grey followed his eiample, drew his sword, and 
laid the belt and sheath with the cloak. 

''Our weapons are of the usual length, I suppose," said 
Oberntraut, speaking through his teeth ; for there was more bit- 
terness in his heart than he wished to appear* 

" I really do not know," answered Algernon Grey ; "bat you 
had better measure them ;" and he laid his by the side of his ad- 
versary's. There was a considerable difference, however; the 
English blade was not so long as the German by at least two 
inches ; and when the Baron observed it, his cheek flushed and 
his brow contracted; but his heart was noble and just, though 
somewhat impetuous and fierce; and, after a moment's pause, 
he said : "I cannot.fight you with this disparity ; we must put it 
off tiU another day. It is my fault, too ; I should have sent you 
the measure of my weapon , or asked the length of yours." 

"It matters not," answered the young Englishman; "your 
sword is a little longer than mine ; but my arm is somewhat longer 
than yours; thus the difference is made up ; and nothing of this 
kind should ever be put off for slight punctilios. Besides, my 
stay in this country must be short; and I may^ not have another 
Heidelberg, 7 
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opportunity of gratifyiog you. With thanks^ then^ for your 
courtesy 9 I say we must go forward as the matter is." 

" Well , well /' answered Oberntraut ; " if such i» your opi- 
nion , I am ready." 

"We had better move the cloaks out of the way," apswered 
AJgernon Grey ^ "I see the light will not fail us/' 

"Oh, no fear of that," ^id the Baron *, "these things do nol 
take long." 

The young Englishman smiled; and, the Geld having beea 
cleared, advanced, with ceremonious courtesy, and saluted his 
adversary. Oberntraut returned the compliment ; and their swords 
then crossed. 

The great school for the use of that weapon with which both 
gentlemen were now armed^ was, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the low, fallen land of Italy, where Algernon Grey 
bad passed several years. In point of strength, the two adver^ 
saries were very equally matched; for, though the young £n^ 
lishman was somewhat taller and more supple, yet Oberntraujt 
was several years older, and had acquired that firmness and 
vigour of muscle, which is obtained long enough before any por- 
tion of activity is lost. The latter was also very skilful in the use 
of his arms ; but here Algernon Grey, from the schools in which 
he had studied, was undoubtedly superior. He was also superior 
an perfect coolness. There was no angry passion in his breast, 
no haste, no impetuosity. He came there to defend himself, to 
oppose an adversary, but neither eager nor fearful. He felt as if 
he were in a hall of arms with baitad weapons, merely trying his 
skill. He was anxious to disarm his opponent, not to hurt him ; 
and in the first three passes Obemtraut was taught that he was 
pitted against a complete master of the rapier. At first this dis- 
covery served to make him more cautious; and he used alibis 
skill ; but it was all in vain. He could not approach his adver- 
sary's breast; wherever his point turned, the blade of Algernon 
Grey met it; and more than once the Baron felt that he had laid 
himself open to the riposte, but that, from some cause, his ad- 
versary had not seized the opportunity. Bepeated disappoint- 
ments, however, rendered him irritable and incautious. Me 
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watched^ indeed^ liis opponent's ddeace, 

he called the trick, and oTcrcome it bj anolkcr soft mi i 

bat 9 whenever he changed his mode, AlgcmoBBctitYiifcadil- 

ferent parry ; and the clashing sword passed in — c n o n s bf his 

shoulder or his hip. 

The light began to wane perceptiblj, and, as eool and per- 
haps cooler than when he began, the young En^Ushman re- 
collected his adyersary's words, and thought, <* These things take 
longer than you imagined, my good friend, with a man who 
knows what hie is about." 

A slight smile curled his lip, at the same time ^ and thinking 
that he was mocking him, Obemtraut renewed the attack with 
tenfold fury. Algernon Grey gave a momentary g^ce io the sky ; 
the rose had died away from above; heavy donds were driving 
over in detached masses ; a drop of rain fell upon his hand ; and 
he saw that, in two or three minutes , the air would become ({uite 
dark. 

''I must wound him," said he to himself, ''or in this dull 
twilight I shall get hurt; he is too keen to be disarmed; I must 
wound him ,^ buA slightly." 

At the same momeni Oberatraut made a furious pass; the 
young Englishman parried the lunge, but, though his adversary's 
breast was le0 unguarded, his heart smote him, and he would 
not return it^ lest he should touch some vital part. The Baron 
pressed him close with pass after pass; and step by step the 
young Englishman retreated, then suddenly ehanging his mode 
Algernon assumed the attack, drove his adversary before him in 
good guard, and then , in the Italian manner,, took a bound back 
and stood in defence. Oberntraut, following the method, o£ 
which he had some knowledge, sprang forward and lunged.. 
Algernon parried and returned; but at the same moment the 
Baron's foot slipped on the wet grass, the sword's point caught 
him on the right breast close to the collar-bone, and passed out 
behind the shoulder. He staggered dp, raised his weapon, let 
it fall , and sank slowly on the ground.. 

However cool and self-possessed a man may be — though he 
may think himself fully jostiOed in what he has done, though be 
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mny have been acting in self-defence , thaagh the aot liiay have 
been inevitable — yet no -ooe can inflict a real and serious injury 
upon another without feeling a certain degree of regret ^ if not 
remorse, unless bis heart be as hard as adamant. It is. at such 
moments that the strange link of consanguinity which binds the 
whole human race together is first known tons; it is then that 
we feel we are brothers, and that we have raised a hand against a 
brother's life. 

The moment that the deed was done -<*- and it was evidently 
more than he had intended to do — Algernon Grey felt a pang 
shoot through his heart, and he said internally: '^ Would that 
he had not driven me to it, would that he had not provoked it!*' 
but, casting down his sword at once, he knelt by Oberntraut's 
side, and, raising his head and shoulders on his knee, exclaimed 
in kindly and eager tones : *' 1 hope you are not much hurt ! '* 

^'A Httle faint," said Oberntraut, slowly; *'not much — I 
shall be better presently, and able to go on." 

^'Nonsense, nonsense!" eiclaimed Algernon Grey, vehe- 
mently, *Uo go on in combat against a man with whom you have 
no quarrel, who has never injured, insulted, or offended yoo, 
who was friendly disposed towards you? My good friend, I will 
draw the sword against you no more ; I have had enough of it/' 

'^Methioks, so have I," said Oberntraut, faintly, with a 
light smile passing over his face. <<You are a master of the 
science ; — that pass was splendid." 

*'It was the turf!" cried Algernon Grey; ''had you not 
slipped, I should have hardly touched you." 

Oberntraut pressed his hand, sayings ^< If you oould stop the 
bleeding — it is soaking through all my doublet; — you had 
better call the page." 

"I will tryio stauneh the blood first," answered Algernon 
Grey; ^'no time is to be lost »— five minutes more and we shall 
not see the wound;" and, opening the vest and shirt of his op«- 
ponent, which were now both drenched in blood, he tore his 
handkerchief in two, making each half into a sort of compress, 
as he had often before seen the surgeons do, when hurried on 
the field of battle. He then fixed one on the wound before, the 
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other on the aperture behind the shoulder, and with the Baron's 
scarf and his own, bound them tightly down, stopping the flow 
of blood, at least in a degree. Then, after gazing at him for a 
moment or two, he said, ^^I will leave you only during an in- 
stant, and send the page for a litter or something to bear you to 
the town." 

'^No, no," answered his former adversary; ''send up to the 
Stift IVeuburg, they will take me in and tend me well. Then a 
surgeon can be brought; — but remember, whatever happens, 
this is not your fault ; it was my own seeking — my own doing, — 
no one is to be blamed but myself. Methinks the bleeding has 
6topped4" 

Algernon Grey hurried away, found the path without difG- 
culty, and ran down towards the road; but the moment his own 
page saw him coming, he threw the reins of the horses to the 
other and sprang to meet his master, eiclaiming, ''Away, my 
lord , away, or you will not be able to pass. The river is rising 
rapidly; .the water is already upon the road.'' 

"Mind not me/' exclaimed Algernon Grey, "but hasten 
with all speed up to the building there upon the left. Fly, boy, 
fly ! and give notice that there is a gentleman lying wounded in 
the wood. Beg the people to send down bearers instantly to carry 
him up thither." 

The boy gazed at him with a look of surprise and consterna^ 
aion, and seemed about to ask some question, when Algernon 
Grey exclaimed, "Away ! enquire nothing; his life depends upon 
your speed." 

The page instantly darted off to execute the commission, when 
suddenly a sound was heard as of the feet of many horses coming 
at a rapid pace round the wood and the rocks beyond. The boy 
paused and drew back for an instant; and a part of the splendid 
train of the Elector and his Princess swept along, with their 
horses' hoofs splashing in the water, which was now two or three 
inches deep on that part of the road. The bdy then ran on, and 
Algernon Grey advanced a step or two to catch some stragglers of 
the party and bid them send a surgeon quickly from, the town ; 
but, ere he reached the broad road, two or three cavaliers dashed 
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past like lightning, without noticing him ; and the next instant a 
shrill piercing shrie^L broke upon his ear. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The court of the Elector, Frederic the Fifth, was, as I have 
in some degree shown, one of the gayest as well as one of the 
most splendid in Europe. Nay, the merriment and revelry that 
reigned therein, puzzled the stern Calvinistic ministers not a 
little, how to excuse a degree of levity in the Prince and Princess, 
which they undoubtedly thought most unbecoming in the heads 
of the severe Puritanical party in Germany. They would have 
censured and interfered, beyond all doubt, if they had dared; 
but the ministers of a sect whose religions teachers have little 
real power beyond that which the fanaticism of their disciples 
affords, are rather apt to grow sycophantish in the case of great 
personages, whose countenance and protection are necessary to 
the support of their authority, if not to their existence. It thus 
happened, that Scultetus and his brethren, as the good man*s 
own writings show, were exceedingly lenient to the amiable light- 
ness of the Elector, and contented themselves with very severe 
and menacing sermons before the court, while they seized every 
opportunity of apologizing for the gaiety of the prince and his 
consort, on the score of youth, prosperity, and habit. 

Thus day after day, some new party of pleasure, some sport, 
some revel — interrupted only by occasional wild bursts of fana- 
ticism, which had their interest and excitement also — kept up 
the thoughtless spirits of the court of the Palatinate, and some- 
times afforded opportunity for pursuits not quite so innocent. 

On the evening of which we have just been speaking, a large 
party, though somewhat less in number than that of the preceding 
day, issued forth from the gates of the castle, crossed the bridge 
and took its way along the same road which was afterwards pur- 
sued by Algernon Grey and the Baron of Oberntraut. I will not 
pause to describe the amusements of the afternoon, nor to tell 
how the cavalcade was led through paths and by-ways which had 
seldom seen ought so gay before. Schonau, which they had 
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visited on the preceding day, vas merely passed throngfa, to the 
renewed admiration of the good peasants ; and then by a narrow 
road^ which naturally separated the party Into pairs, the glittering 
troop reached a little village with a curions contradictory name, 
called Alt Neadorf, or Old New Town. The look of the village 
seemed somewhat desolate to the eyes even of the fair Electress, 
who was naturally inclined to any wild expedition ; but the whole 
party were soon agreeably surprised to find a house and garden in 
the midst of the place, decked out with flags and banners and 
pieces of tapestry, as if for their reception, while well known 
servants of the court appeared at the doors, in quaint dresses, to 
receive the princely personages, and a rich collation of cold 
meats, ine wines and fruits, was spread in a large room hung 
like a royal tent and carpeted with dry moss. 

During the ride thither, William Lovet had maintained his 
place by the side of the fair Countess of Laussitz ; but he seemed 
in 4 less cheerful and amiable humour than the day before; and 
directing her eyes by bis own towards the person of a lady who 
rode near, he said, as they approached the village: — 

'^Tou told me she would not be here." 

'^Wby what difference does her presence orabsence make to 
you> servant?" asked the countess ; "do you hate her so that you 
cannot bear her sight? Tou are as dull and sullen as if you had 
been crossed in love by her." 

Lovet saw that he had shown his ill-humour too far, and 
replied , with a more smiling air, ^'I thought women were better 
politicians, beauty. Can you not divine why I am vexed? It is 
not that I am displeased to have her here, but not to have her 
somewhere else. On my good cousin's stay in this country 
depends my own by your fair side ; for I have sworn to keep him 
company for a year. If he goes I must go , and how could I live 
without you for twelve months." 

"But what has that to do with Agnes Herbert?" asked the 
lady. 

"What! were those bright eyes only made to pierce my heart 
and not to see?" cried Lovet. "Have you not perceived that 
love caught him by the hand that very first night; and now he is 
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struggling to free himself. Had she remained behind^ he would 
have seen her, as he did last night; and another link would haye 
been added to the chain which keeps him here, and me at jour 
small feet. You must help me, bright one , to riyet this young 
girl's chain around his neck. I, too> must fiud a moment 
during our ride to-day to prompt her, even at the loss of some 
part of my sunshine." 

In the train of the Elector there were more persons than Wil- 
liam Lovet not altogether contented with the events of the day. 
Critical moments were approaching, when decision was neces-' 
sary , and when each decision, even upon a small and apparently 
trifling point, might influence the destinies not only of the Pala* 
tinate, but of the whole of Germany; and, more remotely, of 
the whole world. There were some men at the court of the Elec-' 
tor who took this wider and more comprehensive view, and were 
anxious to see all his acts well weighed, and his whole thoughts 
directed to the consideration of questions so great in magnitude. 
At the same time there were others of a narrower scope, who 
were anxious to fix bis opinions in favour of that party to which 
they belonged, or of that particular course which their party ad- 
vocated. The levity and revelry of the court, of course, interfered 
with the purposes of each ; and, on the present occasion , two or 
three of the young sovereign's counsellors, frustrated in former 
efforts to obtain his ear, had followed the cavalcade in the hope 
that some opportunity would occur of enforcing each his separate 
opinion. The two most influential persons present, as politicians, 
were the celebrated Louis Camerarius and the Viscount Achates 
de Dohna , lately the Electoral Ambassador at Prague. * Very 
different, indeed, were the two men, and very different their 
views ; but, without attempting to paint the characters of each , it 
may only be necessary to say that, upon this occasion, Camera- 
rius sought eagerly to keep the ear of the Elector entirely to him- 
self, filling it with flattering prospects of greatness to come ; while 
Dohna only endeavoured, from time to time, to place before the 
eyes of his master, by a few brief words, the dangers and diffi- 

* By some hifitorians he is called Baron de Dobna. 
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culties of an aadertaking , to which his more flatteridg or more 
interested courtiers were harrying him too eagerly forward. 

It was not till the collation was over, nor even till the party 
had passed through the small village of Ziegelhansen, that either 
the one or the other found any opportunity of advancing hiB par- 
ticular notions. Then, however, on the narrow way, which 
varied in width at different places, the Elector rode a few steps in 
advance, calling Camerarius to his side; while the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, with some ladies and gentlemen, followed, having Dohna 
on her left hand, between her and the river. The pace at which 
they proceeded was at first slow ; and the wind, as I have said, 
blew strong up the turbulent stream. Thus, when the prince and 
his counsellor raised their voices, the sound was distinctly 
carried to the party behind. Once or twice, just as they quitted 
Ziegelhansen, the horse of Dohna was seen to prance and curvet, 
as if either it or its rider had become suddenly impatient; and at 
length the voice of Camerarius was heard by the whole group 
round the Princess, saying, <<They cannot pretend that your 
Highness had any hand in it. The whole affair is of Bohemian 
manufacture." 

Dohna struck his horse sharply with the spur, was in an 
instant by the prince's side, and answered aloud, ^'So is the gold 
chain round your neck , Counsellor Camerarius.*' 

Then, reining in his horse, he fell back to the side of the 
Electress, leaving Camerarius a little confused. The latter was 
too old a courtier, however, to suffer his anger and shame to be 
apparent; and merely saying, ^'The viscount seems angry this 
evening," he went on with his flowery discourse. 

''Should such a choice be made," he said, 'Mt can but be 
looked upon as the call of Heaven. That a miied population of 
different creeds and sentiments should unite in placing on their 
throne a prince, not only strong by his own power and his high 
qualities, but who is also the head and main stay of the great 
Protestant Union of Grermany,must be the result of some supreme 
directing power , superior to the mere wisdom of man." 

Dohna was at the prince's side again in an instant. ''How 
long will the Union last united?" he said; "has it ever been 
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united? Has it ever acted in barmony? Throw that out of the 
calculation ^ excepl as an element of discord.'' 

Camerarius gave him a furious look, the Elector was silent, 
and Dohna let them again pass on, resuming his conversation 
with the Electress. 

The next words that were heard were from the mouth of Fre- 
deric; though several sentences had been spoken in the mean 
while, which did not reach the ears of those behind. 

^'Theyare, indeed, a determined race," he said; *' ready to 
shed their best blood, rather than submit to the tyranny of the 
Boman church." 

''They have shown themselves, for ages, yoar Highness," 
answered Camerarius, "resolute and vigorous in support of any 
cause they undertake." 

Dohna spurred forward again : ''I know them better than any 
one," he exclaimed, ''and I will not conceal that, though they 
are headstrong and obstinate, fierce and passionate, they are 
ready to abandon any leader on the first grievance, and refuse 
him all vigorous support, unless he square his conscience to 
their prejudices." 

This time he did not seem disposed to withdraw ; for the road 
was wider; and Camerarius, trusting he had produced some 
effect, was unwilling to pursue the subject farther, in the pre- 
sence of such an opponent. They were now passing the Stift 
Neuburg, and, casting his eyes forward, he exclaimed, "We 
had better hurry our pace, my lord ; the water there seems rising 
rapidly over the road." 

" Quick, quick ! " cried Frederic, shouting to those behind ; 
"spur on , or we shall be cut off by the river." 

A couple of hundred yards farther, the road was found covered 
with the water ; and the Elector suddenly drew in his horse with 
an air of hesitation. , 

"Is that the spirit to win, or keep a crown?" murmured 
Dohna to himself; and, striking his spurs into his horse's side, 
he exclaimed aloud, "This way, your Highness, this way! 
I will show you the path. The water is not two inches deep;*' 
and, riding hastily on, he soon reached a spot where the cause- 
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way rose again above the level to which the river had risen. 
Those who were immediately behind, followed at once; and, 
though the whole of the electoral party had separated into distinct 
groups, another and another passed without fear or danger. 
' We must turn, however, here, to the last personages of the 
cavalcade , and follow them from Ziegelhausen, 

In that village Agnes Herbert had lingered somewhat behind ; 
for her horse had fallen lame ; and she had called one of the 
attendants of the court to eiamine the beast's foot, when she 
suddenly found an English gentleman, William Lovet, by her 
side. As soon as he perceived what was the matter, he sprang to 
the ground, and before the attendant could interfere had examined 
the horse's hoof, and extracted a stone which had fixed itself 
firmly between the frog and the shoe; then remounting, with a 
bound, he said, with a graceful inclination of the head, "That 
IS soon remedied. He will go well now; but do not hurry 
him." 

Agnes went on; and Lovet kept close to her side, saying, 
''I am mistalLcn, or I have had the honour of seeing you before. 
My noble cousin Algernon was your prisoner during a night of 
sweet captivity." 

Agnes bowed her head, answering, '^I was obliged to obey 
the electress, even in a jest." 

"I will not tell him," replied William Lovet, with a smile, 
^'that you consented only from duty." 

**His demeanour made the duty a pleasure," answered 
Agnes. 

"Ah, well may you say so," said Lovet, looking down 
thoughtfully ; " he is a great winner of good opinions. Most men 
gain upon others by concealing all that is evil within them, Alger- 
non by showing all that is in his heart, having nothing that is not 
noble to conceal ;" and then , merely to break the discourse for a 
time, he pointed down the valley, saying, "What a beautiful 
scene this is ! I know not whether it be more splendid , as when 
I saw it first, sleeping calmly in the evening sunshine, vith the 
Xeckar as placid and clear as a lake, or now, with yon red and 
stormy sky, fading away into the night, and the tempestuous 
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5vaters of (he river below, foaming and frettiog among the rocks 
and shiklloirs." 

"The Neckar is terribly swollen," replied the fair girl; 
'^I never recollect to have seen it such a torrent, except in 
winter; " and, gazing down the dark mass of rushing waters, all 
turbid and confused, whirling in eddies near, and dashing 
fiercely over the dark rock beyond, a feeling almost of awe crept 
over her. 

**It is very fine, indeed," rejoined Lovet; "and I can ap- 
preciate it belter now than I could some time ago ; for the society 
of my cousin has taught me to look upon the beauties of nature 
with a different and more marking eye than heretofore. There 
seems a grand harmony between his heart and everything that is 
lovely — except, indeed," he added, "the loveliness of your sex, 
fair lady; for I never knew him, that I remember, bestow ten 
words , even upon the fairest of them , in my life." 

Agnes thought — "He has bestowed more on me;" but she 
did not reply : and William Lovet continued , — 

"Not that he is a woman-hater," he said, "for he is courteous 
and kind to all ; but, on the contrary, I believe he has formed so 
high an estimate of woman's excellence, that he never finds his 
fancy fulfilled." 

"If excellence is like other rare things," answered Agnes, 
"methinks it would take more than ten words to draw it forth." 

"Ay, but he is very quick in his judgment," said her com- 
panion. "He, like many another man, imagines that nature has 
written much upon the countenance, thus she tells much in the 
voice and manner; and that, unless both be well tutored by long 
experience, a keen observer will read the book aright, and know 
much of the contents from the first page. — I have seldom hnowa 
him wrong, I must confess." 

"Such keen-sightedness may, perchance, be a dangerous 
quality," the lady replied ; "I mean, even for his olyn peace." 

" Oh, no, he is ever on his guard," replied Lovet, in a frank 
tone ; " he never spends any time on one whom he does not think 
worthy of esteem ; bat, with a courteous nothiog, some filigree 
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irords of haut-poi eomaioiipUce, meant to cofer very lillle 

reverence, retires ioto himself again." 

Agnes ran rapidly oter in her own mind all that had passed 
between her and Algernon Grey, and asked herself, ''Has he 
done so with me ?" The answer was erident ; and she would fain 
have fallen into thought; but she did not wish to shew, or to ad* 
mit even to herself^ that the matter was one worthy of mvch 
meditation ; and she enquired almost immediately, *' Does be deal 
thus with men?" 

<< Oh dear, no/' answered Lovet; '^ there, knowing that he 
is safe, all the fine fancies of his mind, and all the generous 
feelings of his heart, become apparent. It were worth your while 
to overhear him pour forth, in words of impassioned ehNjuence, 
sentiments that are worthy of a better age than ours. Ton would 
find him a very different being from what he has seemed. You 
must not think him , indeed , a cold and formal egotist, wrapped 
up in the contemplation of his own fancied excellence. I know, 
with women , this is often his character, though his person and 
his manners have great captivation for them too." 

Agnes replied not; but looked forward on the road before, 
saying, ''It is growing very daik, we had better ride on faster. 
My horse goes easily now;" and, shaking the rein, she put her 
jennet in to a quick canter. In a moment after, a J^oy, dressed 
as a page, ran out from the wood, and, catching tlw rein of 
Lovet's horse, exclaimed, ''Oh, Sir, help here ^ there is a gen- 
tleman badly hurt — dying, I am afraid." 

*'Is it your master? " denumded Lovet, reining in his horse ; 
while Agnes paused, listening with eager ears beside him. 

"No, na," answered the boy; "it is the other gentleman." 

"Then the other gentleman must take care of himself ," an- 
swered Lovet. " Let go the rein, boy," he continued , in a sharp 
tone ; " the stream Is rising fast. — Come on, come on, fair lady, 
or in this increasing darkness we shall get into mischief— come 
on , come on ! " and he dashed forward along the path. 

Agnes paused for an instant, and then eiclairaed, "Run up 
to that large building, my good boy ; they will give you speedy 
help." 
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Then, seeing the danger of farther delay, she stnicli the jennet 
with the whip, and the beast darted on through the water upon 
the path. Lovet was now some thirty or forty yards in advance, 
and she saw his horse swerve away from some object in the \rood 
near the boat-house. He kept him steady with the spur, however ; 
and Agnes 9 as she came to the same spot, turned her head to see 
what had alarmed the beast. She just caught sight of some horses 
and a page gathered together in an opening of the road; but at 
that moment her jennet shied violently away at the unexpected 
sight. She tried to keep his bead forward with the rein , but the 
beast reared and struggled against it; his feet passed the limit of 
the road; and, in a moment, horse and rider plunged over into 
the midst of the rushing stream. 

Aloud and piercing shriek rang upon the air; Lovet turned 
his head and looked. Then, muttering between his teeth, ^'Ma! 
yft must find another," he dashed on till he reached a spot 
where the road was free of water. 

At the same moment, however, that the heartless exclama- 
tion passed his Ups, the tall, powerful form of Algernon Grey 
appeared from the wood# The young cavalier cast a rapid glance 
over the dark and foaming surface of the stream. He saw a horse's 
head and neck rise above the water, and a woman's form , still 
keeping the seat> but evidently with a great effort, holding fast 
by tike mane and the saddle « Another loud scream met his ear, 
and, with the rapid calculation of a quick, clear mind, he darted 
to the spot where the rude barks were moored, sprang into the 
first he could reach, cast it loose, and, with a vigorous effort, 
pushed it forth into the stream. 

In the mean time , the horse, with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation , turned itself in the struggling waters and endeavoured to 
breast the current, striking violently with its fpre feet to keep its 
head above the torrent, and rolling fearfully under its fair burden. 
Agnes still clung to it,^ uttering shriek after shriek; but, whirled 
round by the eddies, in spite af all its efforts the animal was car- 
ried further down. A black looking rock still raised its round 
head partly above the waves; and as they were carried near, 
though the strength both of rider and beast was failing the poor 
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ammals by a \ioleQt effort, got its fore feet opon the rock> strain* 
ing to clamber up. The attempt -was fatal to the jennet : the vater 
by the side ^as deep : there -was no hold for its hind feet: the fore 
feet slipped ; and back it rolled into the overwhelming torrent. 

With heart failing and strength gone, A^es loosed her hold 
and addressed one brief prayer to Heaven. But at that moment, 
a strong arm was thrown round her, and she felt herself dragged 
out of the water into something which yielded and swayed under 
the pressure of her weight. She saw the struggling agonies of the 
horse ; she saw a human figure, and a boat half sinking with the 
vater which had poured into it as it heeled in receiving her ; and 
then , with her brain whirling and her heart sick, she closed her 
eyes and pressed her fingers upon them. 

At the same moment a hand grasped hers warttly, and a voice 
she knew, said: ^'You are si(fe, you are safe I God's name be 
praised [ " 

CHAPTER X. 

AoNKs Herbert left her hand in that of her deliverer. For 
more than a minute she made no reply; she asked no question. 
The voice was enough ; she knew who it was that had saved her. 
But she knew not as yet the perils which still hung over both him 
and her. At length he let go her hand ; and she heard a noise in 
the frail skiff, which made her instantly open her eyes. Then it 
was she perceived the full danger of their actual situation. Even 
in the grey twilight she could see that the edge of the small boat 
was within an inch of the surface of the boiling stream , that the 
bark itself was half full of water, while Algernon Grey was busily 
employed in baling it out with his hands, as the only means he 
had of freeing it even in a degree. 

<'0h, thank you, thank you*/' she cried; ^<for how much 
have I to be grateful ! ' 

''Speak not of that, sweet lady," answered the young Eng- 
lishman ; '^but for pity's sake, watch everything with a keen eye 
as we are carried down the stream ; for I cannot — dare not even 
atteoapt to reach the land. Tell me the moment you perceive a 
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rock; for^ with all this water in the boat, , the least toach would 
sink us." 

"Here, takemyvehetcap/' cried Agnes , 'Mt is better than 
nothing; " but, ere Algernon Grey could use it twice to bale out 
a part of the water, his fair companion cried : "A rock, a rock; 
— There, on the right t" and Algernon, rising cautiously, took 
the short pole, which was the only implement the boat contained, 
and watched eagerly in the bow, till they neared a spot wher^ one 
of the rude masses of granite still held its head above the current 
which dashed and whirled around it. Then lightly touching it 
with the pole he kept the boat ofif in deeper water; and in another 
instant, scarcely able to keep his feet, found himself whirled 
round in the vortex, formed by the impeded torrent the moment 
it was free* 

Oh, what a terrible period was the passage down that stream. 
At each instant some new danger beset them — now the rocks — 
now the shallows — now the rapids — now the eddies : no means 
of approaching the shore ; and reasonable doubts, that any effort 
to do so would not lead to immediate destruction ! The sky be- 
came darker and darker every moment; and, though by the aid 
of Agnes, afforded to the best of her power, a considerable por^ 
tion of the water in the bark was cast back into the stream , still 
the fragile lightness of the skiff, and the depth to which it had 
sunk, rendered it little probable that those it contained would 
ever reach the land in safety. The close falling night, the roaring 
of the torrent, the howling of the wind blowing strong against 
them, the agitated surface of the stream, now tossing them to 
and fro, now whirling them round and round, might well have 
daunted a strong heart inured to peril, much more that of Agnes 
Herbert. Algernon Grey felt for her terror, as well as for her 
danger; and ever and anon he said: '< Let us trust in God, dear 
lady ! •^ Fear not, fear not ! There is a stronger arm than mine 
to protect you. — It is now that faith in Heaven is a comfort 
indeed." 

But still, with eager eye, and steady nerve, and skilful hand, 
he watched and guided as well as he could, the boat along the 
troubled surface of the river. 
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Night fell J not a star was to be seen; the clouds swept thick 
and dark over the sky ; but still, from time to time , a momentary 
light was afforded by a broad sheet of summer lightning, which 
for an instant cast a blue gl^re through the \aUey of the Neckar. 
The mountains were seen and lost; the rocks,' the trees, the 
woods stood out and disappeared like phantoms in a dream ; and 
at length, walls and towers became, for one brief moment, visible ; 
•and Chen ail was black again. 

'<We must be near the bridge," said Agnes; '^do you not 
iiear the water rushing more fiercely? Heaven help us now ! for, 
if we stfHee'^against the piers , we are lost/' 

<^ Sit .qul6t there," answered Algernon; ''I will go into the 
bow; and be assured > dear lady, I wtU live or die with you. 
Only remember, ifl aqi forced/to swim^ lie quiet on my arm ; 
for, if you clasp me, webothsiti'k."v. 

" I will not stir," she said in a firm tone ; and Algernon Grey 
went.carefully forward. ' 

. H'jB heard.the roar of the river, evidently dashing in fury against 
some obstruction; and then* he thought ihe'caltiglitttibB tones of 
•haoiiian .voices speaking above. Then :'caineraftSba'd':sheet of 
Jiglitn^ug; and he saw the bridge, with its^iiii]aiJiSil4M4^al;ehls add^its 
towered gates close at hand. He had but )im.eLtoistfejt^h;^6)^-hl^ 
ariDj and, with a violent effort, keep the bbat^froin the ^ler, 
when ^t'shot in ; fury thro ugh the vault, and issueil forth atfbe 
other sade.*^ ' ' , . 

^'WjB have to thank God again," he said, regaining his ba- 
lance, wbichhe had nearly lost; <Mhat danger is passed; and^ 
if I reoiember right, the stream is clearer below." 

*<Bfucb>* i)|9isb:/i: sjkid AgnseSv ^'The rocks cease as soon as 
the. mountains. falU^a^^ jl;£gt!!ttb«r^e;are many sand-banks." 

**We must'^^atc^l^l(^":,^e{|J^d:her e^ *« but the 

stream seems alp$4dydl^Jl»^a|t$ii^!tr^ ;:-:'.' 

The fearful rushlng\<imEl of-tib&rswelien Neckar diminished 
shortly after they had pjis^i»d^Ul<;i>cidge: : They. could even hear, 
or fancied that theyhear^ j \h3d>h4l9i;iQr|lhiMl»an voices from within 
the town. Lights; ,w^esH^QtiA^Yai905i&wid4ows, and ch««rful 
images of happy Hfe cj^me thiek: .before J^elr'eyes, as they were 
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harried on, along the coarse of diat dark headlong stream, vith 
many a peril still before them. 

<<That mast be the boat-hoose at Neunheim/' said Agnes, at 
length, after a long silent pause; '^they have got a fire there, 
though the night is so sultry/' 

**They must be caulking their boats, I think," replied Al- 
gernon ; <^and from the distance of the fire I should judge we are 
in the mid-stream. I will call to them as we pass — perchance 
they may hear and help us." 

A moment or two after he raised his voice and shouted aloud y 
but no one answered — no form darkened the light in the hut, as 
if one of the inhabitants had come out to see who called. Rapidly 
the boat hurried past, and all was silence. The river was less 
turbulent, but seemed hardly less swift; the noise subsided to a 
low whispering murmur, as the tide poured through the widening 
banks; and faintly marked objects — willow, and shrub, and 
decayed oak, which were hardly distinguishable from the banks 
or the sky — seemed to move away with the speed of lightning. 

At the end of about half an hour, during which the two had 
not raised their voices above a whisper, Agnes said aloud, ^'There 
is a star! There is a star! The sky must be clearing. Do you not 
think it is lighter already?" 

"Assuredly, dear lady," replied Algernon Grey, "thcmdon 
must soon rise ; .last night she was up by this time. See , ther« 
is a glow upon the clouds round what seems a hill-top there to 
the right." 

"It is the Heiligberg," answered Agnes. "I have seen a 
gleam like that when the moon was coming up in the east. Oh ! 
Heaven send that she may disperse the clouds and give us light." 

Algernon Grey turned his eyes to the sky, and he found cause 
to hope. The clouds were breaking fast; the stars gleamed 
faintly out here and there ; and the edges of the vapoury frag- 
ments looked white and fleecy. Alice gazed in the same di- 
rection ; and for five minutes both were silent. Then the boat 
grated heavily with a sudden shock, and stood fast in the midst 
of the stream. The two voyagers were neatly thrown down by the 
concussion, but Algernon exclaimed, "Fear not! fear not! We 
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are on a bank, but no harm can happen; the water must be yery 
shallow here. Let us sit calm till the moon rises ; she must be 
even now jast behind those hills. It is growing lighter eyery 
moment." 

He was right in his judgment; and in less than ten minutes 
the sky was clear or nearly clear of clouds. The moon, indeed, 
could not yet be seen; but her pale silvery light spread over the 
whole heavens; and everything around, to the eyes so long 
accustomed to utter darkness, appeared to stand out as if in the 
broad beams of day. Upon the left, ihe bank seemed somewhat 
steep and nigged, and no landing-place could be discerned ; bat 
to the right was a piece of low sedgy ground, which the young 
Englishman doubted not was partially overflowed by the swollen 
stream. 

^<Do you know where we are, dear lady?" he asked ; "I can 
see neither house nor village." 

"I cannot tell," answered Agnes. ^' I should think we must 
have passed Edingen by the time which has elapsed. Do you not 
think we could reach the land? Oh, let us try; for wherever 
it is, we shall be better there than on the bosom of this dreadful 
river." 

Algernon Grey smiled upon her with that warm heartspring- 
ing look we only can give to those we have cherished or protected, 
"It is only dreadful now, this same fair Neckar," he said, "be- 
cause we came too near it in an angry mood. To-morrow. it will 
be as calm and sweet as yesterday." 

"And would be so," answered Agnes, "if it flowed over 
our graves. It will ever be dreadful to me, from this night 
forth." 

" Not 80 to me ," replied her companion , "for it has afforded 
me a great happiness. But I will try to push the boat off the bank 
and guide it to yonder low ground on the right. Little will do it, 
if we can once get afloat again." 

His efforts were not in vain, though it required all his strength 
to force the little skiff from the firm bed into which the rapid cur- 
rent of the stream had carried it. As soon as it was free, how- 
ever, he perceived an increase of the water in the bark; and« 
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jadgiog rightly^ that the sadden shock apon the shoal bad se- 
riously damaged it, he saw that not an instant was to be lost. 
Resting the end of the pole upon the sand-bank , as the boat 
swung round > he gave it a vehement impulse towards the shore. 
It drifted on with the current, but took an oblique direction, 
which Algernon Grey aided, using the boat-pole as a feeble sort 
of rudder; but still the river was deep and swift, the bank some 
yards distant, and the water in the bark gaining fast. 

*'The boat seems sinking," said Agnes, in a low, sad tone. 

"Fear not! fear notT* replied her companion, cheerfully; 
*4n a quiet stream, such as this is here, I could swim with you 
three times across without risk. But we are nearing the bank ! " 
and, sounding the water with the pole, he found the bed of the 
river, and pushed the boat to shore just as she was settling 
down. 

It was a low swampy piece of ground that they touched, co- 
vered with long sedge and bulrushes growing^upon overflowed 
land. Algernon Grey sprang out at once, and finding water still 
up to his knees, he leaned over into the boat, and took his sweet 
companion in his arms. 

"I must carry you for a little way," he said, "and now we 
may, indeed, thank God with our whole heart for a great de- 
liverance. You shall walk as soon as we reach dry ground, dear 
lady, for you are wet, and I fear must be cold." 

"Oh, no," she answered, "either terror or the sultry air 
has kept me warm enough. But how can I ever thank you for 
all you have done." 

She lay in his arms ; her heart beat against his ; her breath 
fanned his cheek when she spoke. What were the feelings of 
Algernon Grey at that moment? He would not ask himself; and 
he was wise. He gave up his whole thoughts to her, to cheer, to 
soothe, to protect her, to remove from her mind not only the im- 
pression of the past peril, but also all feeling of the embarrass- 
ment and difficulty of her actual situation, left to wander, neither 
well knew whither, with a man, a young man whom she had 
known but a few days, in the darkness and solitude of night. 

He felt his load light and his burden a pleasant one, it is true, 
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as he bore her on for more than a hundred yards through the 
marsh. He would have willingly had her lie there far longer — 
perhaps for life; but still as soon as they came upon the 
dry sandy ground, he set her gently down and drew her arm 
through his. 

"Now, sweet comrade," he said, gaily, "we must fight 
our way to some village where you can find rest for the night. 
Do you not feel weary? Terror is a sad sapper of human 
strength." 

** Not so tired, perhaps, as I might expect to be ," answered 
Agnes, "considering that I had a long ride before this terrible 
event took place. — ^ Alas, my poor jennet, that bore me so often 
and so well, J shall never see you more! — Yet J am wrong to 
speak so : my whole thoughts should be gratitude." 

"We have both much cause for thankfulness," replied Al- 
gernon, ^' and see, dear lady, the beautiful moon , to guide us 
on our way, is rising over the hill, half hidden by the woods, 
hfllf seen through the tree tops. How quickly she wanders on 
along her blue way. But we must take a lesson from her, and 
speed forward likewise. What path shall I choose; for I have 
no knowledge of this land?" 

"And I very little of this part," said the lady; "but one 
thing is clear; by bending our course towards the hills again, 
we shall at all events approach the town." 

"That must be far," answered her companion, "and those 
small limbs of yours will hardly bear you thither to-night; but 
let us to the right at all events; as likely to find a resting-place 
there as on any other path ; " and bidding her rest upon his arm 
for support, he led her on. 

Theirs was a strange ramble through the wide fields and plains 
that stretch out between the foot of the Bergstrasse and the Rhine ; 
and yet not without deep interest to both. Each had at heart, 
feelings of many a varied character sufficient to fill up long hours 
- of dull life, and each was disinclined to dwell upon the most 
dirilling emotions of all; but yet, — however they might fly to 
other subjects, how aniiously so ever they might strive to with- 
hold their thoughts from anything that might agitate or overpower. 
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— still those emotions presented themselves in vagae and in- 
distinct forms , mingling "with thought, seizing hold upon fancy, 
and giving a tone and colour to all that was said, without either 
of them being aware that they deviated from the ordinary course 
of conversation between persons of their birth and station. The 
scene, too, and the season, the hour, the atmosphere, the 
circumstances, the events that had lately taken place, the pro- 
spects of the future in their very indeGnite obscurity, all had an 
influence, and seemed to combine to nourish a growing passion 
in their hearts. The moon rose bright from behind the trees 
upon the mountain tops, shining like the bright pure vision of 
young and innocent love. The clouds, which at the outset of 
their stormy and perilous course had swept like the evils of life 
over the whole sky, had now vanished as if by magic, leaving 
but here and there a fragment whirling upon the wind, to obscure 
' the twinkling stars with its light veil. In the south-west, some 
halfway up the heaven, shone a lustrous planet, beaming calm, 
steadfast, serene, like the undying light of hope; and, while 
opposite stretched in grand masses the hill-slopes of the Berg- 
strasse, beneath that star appeared the wavy outline of the 
Haardt mountains, still coloured with a purple hue, as if the 
rays of ^he departed sun had not yet entirely left them. Above, 
and to the south and east, all was bright and silvery with the light 
of the risen moon. The stars themselves were there extinguished 
in the flood of splendour; but on the borders of the sky the 
twinkly lights of night looked out, like gems on the robe of their 
queen; and, from time to time, a bright meteor crossed the 
expanse, bursting from space, and dying ere it reached the earth, 
like the light thoughts of many a great mind, which perish in the 
brain that gives them birth. 

The air was warm , and yet stirred by a strong breeze. There 
was a certain languor in it, a love-like, luxurious softness, dis- 
posing to gentle thoughtful ness; and a sweet perfume rose up 
from some of the shrubs of the field, mingling harmoniously 
with that bland air, and rendering its softening powers still 
greater. Over the wide plain which they traversed, the moon^s 
beams fell bright, but not clear; for a thin vapour, too light to 
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obstruct the yityr, and only serving to diffuse and generalize the 
iighty rose up'from the drenched fields in the ^arm air. 

Rescued from death, and brought safely through innumerable 
perils by htm on whose arm she leaned, the heart of Agnes Her- 
bert might well dwell fondly on the thought of one whose words, 
whose manners, and whose look had before captivated her fancy, 
if not touched her heart. All the terrors she had felt, all the 
dangers she had passed, all the services he had rendered, all the 
kindness and tenderness he had shown that night, mingled 
strangely in memory with the words and the conduct of the two 
preceding evenings, with the interest she had previously felt in 
him, and with the account given of him by his compi^iion and 
friend. But she , like himself, would not pause to think of such 
things — at least she would not scan them ; and gladly she joined 
in conversation upon any topic, which would lead her mind away 
from that on which it lingered. 

Many and varied, too, were the subjects with which he strove 
to entertain her, to wile her mind away from the thoughts of her 
situation , and to lighten the minutes of their long and devious 
course, as they wandered on in search of some human habi- 
taticn. 

. *'How bright the night has become,'* said Algernon Grey, 
after a pause. *'Thus very often, when we least expect it, the 
storms that hang over some part of every man's career, are wafted 
away, and all is clear again." 

<^ And but the brighter for the storm ," said Agnes. * 

"Ay," he rejoined, "I fear me much, sweet lady, that we 
should never enjoy the sunshine but for the shade. It is in the 
varieties of creation and the constant changes of the world's life, 
tliat the grand harmony of the whole consists. Let the tone of an 
instrument be ever so sweet, what effect would it produce upon 
the ear, if it had but one note? How poor is a concert with but 
two or three instruments! But in the succession and combination 
of many notes and many tones, how grand, how beautiful is the 
melodious harmony !— Skies ever blue, and pastures evergreen," 
he continued, changing to a gayer tone, "would, I believe, be- 
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come Tery dall and wearisome, notwithstandiog all the verses of 
pastoral poets." 

<<So mea thinky I have been told /' answered Agnes ; *'and 
that they choose their wives of tempers that may give them some 
variety." 

'^YeSy but there may be pleasant varieties , too/' answered 
Algernon Grey, ^<even in one character. The storm is-, in itself, 
a grand thing; but no man, methinks, would unroof his house 
to let it in; and, besides, dear lady, all things have their fitness. 
The drums and trumpets of an army are fine enough, mellowed 
by the open air; but who would think of enjoying a full choir 
thereof in a narrow room? After all," he continued, ^'in most 
classes of society this same marriage may be called a matter of 
fate rather than of choice, arranged by friends, or fixed by circum- 
stances. Man little knows how rarely in life he is a free agent, 
and, above all, how rarely in this respect. Then again," he 
continued, ^'even when man or woman is truly said to make a 
choice, do they ever know that which they choose. We walk 
about with vizards, my sweet friend ; ay, even up to the steps of 
the altar; and the real face is seldom seen till the ring is on the 
finger." 

He spoke very seriously; but Agnes replied with a laugh: 
*• Perhaps, if it were not so, no one would marry at all ; and yet," 
she added, in a graver tone, **if I thought I did wear one of these 
Same masks, I would never rest till I had torn it off; for I would 
much rather never be loved, than lose the love I had obtained." 

^'A far happier fate!" answered Algernon Grey; and then 
changing the subject suddenly, he said , << How is it our discourse 
ever gets so grave? With this fair scene around us, and such a 
joyful escape as we have both had, methinks, we ought both to 
be more gay. It wants but the nightingale's song to make this 
moonlight night complete in beauty." 

;l*Ah! but the dear nightingale," answered the lady, "is 
peburious of bis melody here ; and in the month of June, or, at 
the liitest, this last month, all his sweet notes come to an end. 
I know not why; fpr the people give the nightingale another 
flower ; but, in my mind, he is always associated with the violet. 



His song is so sweet , so tranqail, so fragrant I may call it, so 
unlike the gay and perfumed rose, the flower of summer sun- 
shine, whose blushing breast seems to court the gaze he shrinks 
from, that I can never fancy he would love the rose; while the 
calm violet, pouring forth her sweet breath in the shade, is his 
true image/' 

As she spoke, a distant light seemed to glimmer on the plain ; 
but in a different direction to that in which their steps were bent; 
and they paused for a moment to remark it. 

'^It moves, it moves," said Algernon Grey; "it is but an 
ignis-fatuns. How many of them are there in this world. Each 
man of us, I believe, has his own, which he follows blindly. 
Love here, ambition there, avarice elsewhere, the desire of 
worldly honours, the gewgaw splendours of pomp and state, the 
miserable false light of fanaticism , the dull foul lamp of super- 
stition, are all so many Will-o'-the-wisps, leading us ever from 
the broad, straightforward way. So will not we, fair lady; but 
by your good leave, go upon this path, which will conduct us 
somewhere. Here are tracks of wheels, I see, with the moon- 
light glistening on the pools the storm has left — but your step 
seems weary. Do I go too fast?" 

"Oh, no," she answered; "yet I confess, a little rest, a 
roof over my head, and a cup of cold water would not be un- 
pleasant. The thought of a village and all its quiet comforts, 
which that light afforded, has made me feel morcfatigued since 
I saw it." 

"Oh, yes," answered Algernon Grey, "there is something 
very sweet in human associations, which we know not till we are 
deprived of them for a time. The mind of man , I am sure , was 
never intended for solitude; for the very thoughts of home- 
happiness and quiet converse with our fellow-creatures — even of 
their proximity, though they be strangers tans, makes the heart 
yearn for all the warm companionships of society when we are 
deprived of it." 

"But J have society," said Agnes, simply, "when you are 
with me." 

Algernon Grey made no reply, but changed the subject to 
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coarts and courtly festivals , and theaivent on iDterw easing, as 
he was well able^ lighter with graver conversation, and striving, 
not without success , to interest and occupy his fair companion's 
mind. The arts, then almost at their height, or at least very 
little declined, were one theme. Poetry furnished another. War, 
the chase, the pursuits of men of his own day, the habits of the 
world , the differences between countries , then marked out more 
strongly than at present, all passed under light review, and 
sometimes speaking gravely, sometimes jesting lightly, he gave 
that variety to all he said which he himself had praised. 

Whether from weariness or from thoughtfulness, I know not, 
but Agnes grew more silent as they went on. Certain it is , that 
the words of William Lovet often came back to her mind. "He 
does not speak thus to every one," sh^ thought; and she asked 
herself whether it was merely to cheer- the way. for her, that he 
thus put forth his powers, or that be really esteemed and held her 
highly. If the first, she was bound to be grateful, though, to 
say sooth, she would rather have believed the latter. Either con-* 
elusion, however, was pleasant to her — ay, very pleasant — 
almost too much so ; for she grew frightened. 

It lasted but an instant, indeed; and then, with the happy 
sophistry of woman's heart, she quelled her own alarm. " Sure- 
ly," she thought, "one may esteem and like without fear or 
danger. Am I such a vain fool as to believe that every man who 
loaysee something better in me than the light coquettes of a 
court, must therefore love me? Am I such a weak fool that I 
must needs love, unasked, the first man who seems to treat me 
as a rational creature? I am silly indeed even to let my thoughts- 
rest on such a matter. I will think of it no more. I will act as 
if such idle fancies had never crossed my brain, but as the heart 
prompts, and as nature leads. " 

She became more cheerful upon her delusion ; but the way 
was long and wearisome. The soft ground loaded the tired foot ; 
the turnings of the road disappointed expectation; and, though 
the bright moon still shone out to guide them, no village could 
be distinctly seen; for the thick orchards and small woods, which 
then occupied a large part of the valley of the Rhine, cut off the 
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"view from those who 'wandered in the low ground. The lady's 
garments too, fitted for the ride of the morning , were all un- 
saited to her long night ramble, and fatigae seized npon poor 
Agnes y and well nigh overpowered her. Twice she sat for some 
minutes by the road-side to rest; and, whenever the wetness of 
the swampy ground gave fair eicnse, Algernon Grey took her in 
his arms and carried her; but still she was well nigh sinking from 
pure exhaustion > when a village clock struck clear and loud the 
hour of eleven. No great distance could exist between the musical 
bell and the ears that so gladly heard it; and with renewed hope 
and strength they let themselves be guided by the sound through 
the trees^ till the tones of laughing voices came upon the air. 

^< There must be a village close at hand/' said Algernon 
Grey 9 ''and happily some Fair or merry-making seems to have 
kept the good peasants up and waking. See there are cottages !" 
and the moment after they entered the long street of a small 
hamlet with the church at the further end, and beyond > rising 
high above the houses , the tower of some old castle built upon a 
mound. 

The cottages were all dark and silent, and the merry voices 
they had heard seemed to go on before them singing in chorus. 



SONG. 

Bruise the grape ! draw the wine I 
Ob the fruit of the vine! 

It was given to console for the flood : 
To bring light to the eye. 
And to raise the heart high, 

And to warm the old world with new blood. 

When shut up in the ark, 
Noah swam in the dark, 

And no dove had returned to his breast; 
He dreamed a glad dream, 
That be saw a red stream 

Flow forth from the cluster when pressed. 

*' We are weary ," he said , 
''We are cold , and hair dead , 

But there 's comfort beneath this grim sea : 
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^Ifben we touch the hill top 
The vine shall spring up , 
And its warm juice shall set the heart Tree." 

Bruise the grape! draw the wine! 
Oh, the fruit or the vine! 

It was given to console for the flood : 
To bring light to the eye, 
And to raise the heart high , 

And to warm the old world with new blood. 

Thus SQDg the peasants as they talked along, and Algernon 
Grey exclaimed , with a smile, ''Their song gives good coancil, 
sweet lady. Though I saw last night that you were no wine 
drinker, yoa must now even consent to take some of the juice of 
the grape, whose qualities these good men celebrate. The inn 
where they have been tasting it cannot be far, and you will at 
length have rest and refreshment.'' 

"Rest, rest," said Agnes, "is all I need;^' but Algernon 
would not believe that food too was not wanted. 

At length a light was seen streaming forth from a door not far 
from the church; and a good stout country girl, throwing forth 
into the midst of the street some torn and scattered flowers, 
which had decked th€ little hall of the hostelry for the country 
festival , appeared at the door. It was a glad sight for poor Agnes 
Herbert, and she drew a long deep sigh, while Algernon Grey 
enquired if they could have refreshment there, and rest for the 
night. 

The girl seemed hardly to comprehend him, but called the 
bustling landlady , who gazed at the two gaily dressed , but worn 
and travel-stained strangers, for a moment with looks of doubt 
and wonder. Agnes, however, in few quiet words, eiplained 
her situation, using, as far as she knew it, the jargon of the 
country; and the good woman's whole manner was changed in a 
moment. Instead of doubt and suspicion of her guests, which 
she had before displayed, she was now all motherly tenderness 
towards the young and beautiful creature before her, although 
she was not without some embarrassments, also, as to the ac- 
commodation of her unexpected visitors. Situated in a remote 
and distant village, where a traveller very rarely staid for the 
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night, she had neith«? Todm nor bed prepared; and, though 
plenty of sapper, she said, was to be obtained in a moment, 
and as good mne as any in the Circle, she did not see how she 
could get two beds ready, although her daughter would willingly 
give up her own for the young lady's convenience. Algernon Grey 
relieved her from a part of her difficulties by telling her that he 
could sleep very well wh^'he^was,' and that the table or the 
bench in the large room, :Wlier& she had received her guests, 
"would form a bed good 'enough for him; if she would prepare a 
room for Agnes as soon as possible! ^With this latter injunction 
she promised to comply; but there were two obstacles to its literal 
fulfilment, namely, first, the good landlady's determination 
that her guests should partake of a supper before they slept ; and 
secondly , that the hostess herself, and all her people were boors 
of the Palatinate, who are not celebrated for the quickness of 
their evolutions. 

In vain did the young gentleman hurry her ; in vain did Agnes 
protest that she wanted rest before all things ; half a doien dishes, 
dressed in -various strange manners , were placed on the table 
before them, as they sat by a dim and comfortless lamp, the 
mistress of the house observing sagely, that it could do them no 
harm on earth to eat some supper after so many adventures, and 
that, in the mean time, the lady's bed could be prepared. 

After having discovered that they were in the village of Schries- 
heim, Agnes Herbert and Algernon Grey were left for more than 
half an hour alone in the dinner-room of the little inn; and deeply 
did the fair girl feel his conduct during that time ; for although, 
with kindness and every gentle attention, he pressed her to take 
some food and drink some wine : though, with cheerful gaiety he 
strove to amuse and cheer her, yet thete was no token of respect 
that he did not show , to diminish or remove any embarrassment 
springing from her position with regard to himself. He made her 
smile; he even made her laugh ; he awakened her fancy, to lead 
her thoughts to gay and happy images: he rendered his conver- 
sation light, playful, and sunshiny, but took care that it should 
be sufficiently reserved to place his fair companion at her ease, 
and to make her almost forget that she was not with him in one of 
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the saloons of the palace of Heidelberg. Her weariness some- 
what decreased as she sat and listened ; and, to tell the truth, by 
the time the landlady returned to conduct her to her bedroom, 
Agnes Herbert was more disposed to remain where she was, and 
listen to sounds which fell with dangerous softness on her ear. 

Nevertheless she rose instantly, and held out her hand to her 
companion , bidding him farewell for the night. He took it , and 
pressed his lips upon it, wishing her good rest, and fair dreams. 

Agnes gazed upon him with a smile as he did so, saying, 
^'Methinks it is I ought to kiss your hand, and thank you again 
and again for all your of acts kindness in every way, all of 
which I have felt, from the saving of my life to the soothing of 
my mind ; but I must leave others to do it who are more capable 
— I have no words." 

CHAPTER XI. 

One of the first cares of Algernon Grey, when Agnes had left 
him for the night, was to send off a messenger to the castle of 
Heidelberg, to annouoce, even at that late hour, that the lady 
was in safety. It was with difficulty, indeed, that any one could 
be procured to undertake the task ; for Germany is a country in 
which there are some things that people will not do even for 
money. But a man was at length found to walk tlie distance , and 
to set out at once. The yoang Englishman's neit thought was how 
to obtain horses for the following morning; but it was not till the 
messenger had departed that this occurred to him; and when it 
did he felt some doubt as to whether a woman's saddle could be 
obtained for the lady. 

The good hostess undertook the task, however, without 
making any difficulty, naming a neighbouring farmer's horse for 
himself, of whose qualities he was very willing to run the risk, 
and saying that their minister's daughter had a nice ambling pad 
which she would lend very willingly to bear that pretty lady to the 
castle. 

This being settled, and pure water having been procured to 
wash away from his face and neck the traces of all he had lately 
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gone through 9 Algernon Grey vas left alone Sn (he hall> to find 
repose as he best could. But for a long time he sought no rest, at 
least for the busy brain and anxious thought. During the three or 
four hours last past, his mind had been fully occupied , at first 
\rith perils and dangers, and with a sweeter and not less en* 
grossing task at an after period ; but now, suddenly reverting to 
still earlier events , he turned to enquire what might be the result 
to the adversary whom he had met in the wood , of his sudden de- 
parture from the scene of strife. Apprehensions crowded upon 
him for the fate of the Baron of Oberntraut. The page , he feared, 
might have seen him hurry to the rescue of Agnes, and , thinking 
only of duty to his master, might have neglected to fulfil the 
orders he had received, in his anxiety to trace and assist him. 
The wounded man might have been left to bleed to death on the 
meadow , and , though he felt that he was not to blame , yet Alger- 
non Grey would have given a king's ransom to be sure that his 
opponent had met with proper aid and treatment. 

Thought, he knew, was fruitless , upon this subject at least; 
and yet he continued to think upon it for some time, till the image 
of Agnes Herbert began to mingle with these waking reveries, and 
with it a new source of anxiety ; she was so beautiful, so gentle, 
so full of every grace and quality which he had dreamed of as per- 
fection in woman , that he could not but think of her with tender- 
ness. He would not believe that he thought of her with love ; and 
yet he dreaded his own sensations. Once more he made strong 
resolutions to quit Heidelberg and the Palatinate immediately — 
to see her no more — to wander far — to forget her. Poor youth ! 
he had some experience of^thle world, but he had not learned how 
completely all human resolutions are the sport of circumstances ; 
he had not yet learned that if in our weakness or our passions we 
do not break them voluntarily, there are a thousand little inci- 
dents over which we have no control , "which step in between us 
and their execution* His determination was firm and strong, 
however ; his conviction of the right course was not in the least 
shaken; and, making up his mind at length to accompany Agnes 
back to the castle, letting her see no change or difference in his 
manner, but to leave her there and to depart the next day, he 
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seated himself near the table , bent his head upon his arms , and 
gradaallj sank into sleep. 

In tluit strange, mysterious state, when a dnll hteavf cortain 
falls between the mortal senses and all their external objects; 
when life alone remains, and the spirit is cat off from aH,c<\mma- 
nication with the rest of creation, while fancy yet 'from time to 
time — ay, and memory too — wakes up. with strange capdcefs, 
to deal with past and fatare things ; — in that great mystery of 
sleep » which none have solyed, notwithstanding the laborfous 
idleness of their efforts, images, not new perhaps, presented 
themselves to his eyes, but sarely arranged in iiotel and fantastic 
forms. Neither was it remembrance of the thiiij|s last past that 
called up the visions to his eyes; he saw hot his ^di^ersary lie 
bleeding on the grass; he saw not the drolling- horse, the 
sinking girl ; no fierce engulfing stream rolled before:hi$ eyes; no 
whirling bark bore him onwards through the dftrkness of the 
night. Yet Agnes was with him in his dreams. Bright, as in 
her festival beauty she. had led him through the castle halls, she 
now guided him through gardens of sweet flowers, stopping here 
and there to pluck them , and wind them into coronets for his 
brow. Then came another form across them, beautiful but 
fierce like a young tigress, and aimed a dagger at his heart, when 
William Lovet grasped her hand and plunged it in her own 
bosom. 

The vision passed away, more profound sleep succeeded; 
and when Algernon Grey woke on the following morning, the 
early light was shining through the uncurtained windows of the 
room. His toilet was necessarily brief; but the matutinal pea- 
santry were all astir before it was finished. A substantial break- 
fast was soon laid out for him and his fair companion ; and , after 
waiting for a few moments, he sent up to inquire if she were 
ready. Agnes had been long up, and immediately joined him io 
the hall, refreshed with sleep, though somewlftit pale with the 
terrors and fatigues of the preceding day. All her cheerfulness 
had returned but yet it is an invariable law of human nature that 
no great emotions can be felt without leaving some permanent 
effect behind. The scenes she had gone through, the agitation 
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she had feH^ even the feelings she had eiperienced whfle wan- 
dering through the fields at night \rith Algernon Grey, had madt 
their impression, never to he erased. I will not attempt to look 
into her heart, for she would not look into it herself; bat yet 
there were external signs and indications, which, to any ex- 
perienced and observing eye, would have told the change. Thert 
was a deeper tone in her manner; there was more soul and spirit 
in her look ; there was a thoughtfulness even in her gayest smile. 
A.11 spoke of the heart, and of newly-awakened sensations 
therein ; and it seemed to Algernon Crrey, as she advanced, and, 
raising her eyes full of deep thankfulness to his foce, placed her 
hand in his, that she had now all which had been previously 
wanting to render her beauty well nigh divine. 

The meal passed gaily over; they spoke of the adventures of 
the past day with the pleasant gratulation of dangers ended. 
They spoke of their morning ride back to Heidelberg with the 
sweet anticipation of pleasure to eome ; and, when breakfast was 
done, they mounted the two horses which had been procured for 
them, and, with a youth on a third to bring those which they rode 
back, they set out, with the bright morning sun shining on their 
way. The clouds and storms of the preceding day were all dis- 
persed; and, in one bosom, at least, was a gay and cheerful 
heart, unburdened with anticipations of evil, or regret for any 
act in the past. As they rode along at the best pace which their 
horses could command, Agnes poured forth to her companion's 
ear all her bright and sparkling thoughts, lighted up by that 
purest of enjoyment, which the expectation of giving pleasure to 
others affords to a fine spirit. She talked of the joy her uacle 
would feel in clasping her in his arms again, after he had thought 
her lost for ever; of the calm, but hardly less heartfelt satis- 
faction of the Princess Dowager in seeing her once more; and, 
although in Algernon's bosom many a bitter and painful thought 
arose, many a struggle, when he fancied that the last hours of 
their companionship were passing away for ever, he would not 
suffer any appearance of his own gloom to bring a shadow over 
her young happiness. 

Thus fled the time; till, once more turning along the course 
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of theNeckar, the tovQ and the hills, and the laughing valley, 
and the proad castle, appeared before their eyes ; and, crossing 
the bridge, and threading the narrow streets, they began to 
ascend the hill. For one moment they paased as they went up, 
to breathe their horses and to gaze over the scene ; and Agne«, 
before they proceeded, let fall her rein, and, clasping her hands, 
exclaimed, '<I never thought to see all this again." 

Her eyes were raised to heaven in thankfulness, and then 
turned with a momentary glance to Algernon Grey. With an im- 
pulse she could not resist, she held out her hand to him, saying, 
simply , "But for you •— but for you I " 

They rode on more slowly, and, as they entered the court* 
yard of the castle, Algernon Grey said, "I must here leave you, 
dear lady, I believe; but be assured, that to have rendered you 
service in a moment of peril has been a happiness which will 
brighten many a future hour." 

"But you will eome with me to my uncle?" replied Agnes, 
with a start, and a look almost of alarm. " Oh , come , I beseech 
you ; it is but fit that the deliverer of his child — of one that he 
loves as his child — should take her back to his bosom ; oh, 
come." 

" If it will give you pleasure ," replied Algernon Grey , with a 
faint smile ; for he could not resist the temptation to linger still 
for a moment beside her, and yet he felt himself weak. 

At the farther angle of the court there were a number of 
gentlemen and officers collected together, talking in the morning 
air; and, when Agnes and her companion rode up, several of 
them sprang forward to assist her in dismounting; but she 
paused till Algernon Grey was by her side, and then suffered him 
to lift her from her horse. Returning courteous, but brief 
answers to the congratulations, which showed^ how much anxiety 
had been felt for her fate during the preceding night, she looked 
round to her companion , saying, "Now I will lead the way to my 
uncle. I know he would never forgive me , if I did not bring you 
to him at once." 

But, at that moment, a tall, elderly man, dressed in a military 
garb, advanced and laid his hand on Algernon Grey's shoulder. 
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saying 9 ^'I am sorry for the task, Sh-, bat I am commanded to 
arrest you, wherever I may find yon, in the Elector's name. 
I have sought for you all through the town this morning. — Give 
up your sword.'* 

Algernon Grey merely smiled , replying, "I have no sword to 
give up , Sir. May I know my offence?" 

<' Your fatal encounter with the Baron of Oherntraut /* replied 
th« old oflGcer; ''his father last night formally charged you with 
the murder of his son; and the Elector issued instant orders for 
your apprehension." 

Agnes had turned deadly pale ; and she raised her hand to her 
head, and thought deeply for a moment. 

''Wfiere is the Elector?" she exclaimed, at length; ''I will 
see his Highness myself. — This gentleman saved my life ; he 
rescued me, when all others abandoned me ; he perilled existence 
a dozen times for a person whom he hardly knew — and is this 
his reward?" 

''Fear not, dear lady," replied Algernon Grey ; "this can 
have no bad results — a little inconvenience, but nought else. 
I met the Baron of Oberntraut, as one honourable gentleman 
meets another, when called by him to the field ; I met him without 
provocation on my part, without anger or animosity, in a place of 
his own choosing, on a quarrel of his own seeking. I spared him 
as long as I could ; and , though I deeply grieve to hear that he is 
dead, I will ever maintain, that the wound I gave htm was only 
in defence of my own life." 

"He was supposed to be dying, though not dead," replied the 
old officer, "when the news came last night. This morning we 
have no intelligence." 

"Where is the Elector?" asked Agnes again ; "can anyone 
tell me where I shall find him? " 

"He was in the Princess's cabinet a few minutes ago, fair 
lady," said a young gentleman, stepping forward; "I do not 
think be has come forth yet." 

With a quick step, a flushed cheek, and an eager eye, Agnes 
harried al^ay ; and, at the same moment, the old officer whispered 
to a page who stood by: "Run and tell old Oberntraut, he may 
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want a word or two." He tiien tamed to his prisoner, saying: 
<<As I know not what may be the Elector's pleasure , Sir, con- 
cerning you , it may be as well , that I should take.you to his pre- 
sence as speedily as possible. We can wait for him in his 
audience-^room, till he comes forth from the Princess's apart- 
ments. Have the goodness to follow me." 

Thus saying, he led the way to the castle, up the stairs and 
through a gallery above ; and then opening the door he conducted 
his prisoner across a sort of waiting-hall, which displayed name- 
roas doors on either side. At one of these , as he crossed » Alger- 
non Grey beheld his fair companion of the night before , standing 
with a page by her side. Her beautiful head was bent down ; her 
eyes fixed upon the ground *, and she moved not in the least, 
though the sound of steps must have reached her ear. The old 
officer then opened a door on the opposite side ; and the young 
Englishman followed into a small room containing but one chair. 
There they paused for about ten minutes, left entirely alone; 
and, at the end of that time, the old chamberlain, who had so 
unwillingly introduced Algernon and his cousin to the Elector's 
presence on the night of the ninetenth'Of August, passed through 
with a hurried step. As he went, his brow gathered into a heavy 
frown ; and he glanced at Algernon Grey , with his teeth set and 
his fingers clasped tight upon the sheath of his sword. 

A moment aftera bustle was heard without ; and the door being 
thrown open, the Elector entered with astern brow, accompanied 
by several of his officers , and followed by Agnes Herbert and the 
chamberlain. Without noticing in any manner the young English- 
man, the Prince advanced towards the chair, but did not sii 
down , turning as soon as he had reached it, and looking round. 

<<May it please your Highness," said the gentleman who stood 
by Algernon's side, "I have, according to your commands, 
arrested Master Algernon Grey here present, and crave your 
further orders concerning him." 

The young gentleman took a step forward before the Prince 
could reply; and with a calm and well-assured countenance 
demanded, almost haughtily, for what offence his Rberty had 
been abridged. The proud spirit of the free islander, the source 
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of so much that is good^ and alas, too often the souree of so much 
that is disagreeable, showed itself for a momeot in his tone aod 
maimer, though he' took care to use all courtly terms aod titles of 
reverence 9 and in the end softening his lofty bearing, professed 
himself ever wilting to abide by the laws of the land in which he 
sojourned, adding, <<But knowing my innocence of all offence, 
I claim fair and equal justice, and a full enquiry, ere I am 
punished in any shape/' 

'^Justice and fair enquiry you shall have. Sir; fear not," 
answered the Elector, somewhat offended by bis bold tone. ** It 
is fortunate that we have been in England , and know that noble- 
men of that country fancy themselves equal to the princes of other 
lands, or we might think your bearing somewhat strange. — My 
lord of Oberntraut, yon laid a charge against this gentleman 
yesterday late at night — a most serious charge. We had not at 
that hour time to enquire fully ; but will now hear you farther." 

*^ I charged him, your Highness, with the nfUrder of my son," 
exclaimed the old chamberlain, coming forward, << the cool de«^ 
liberate murder of my only child." 

''What is he dead, then? " enquired the Elector, with a look 
of stern grief. 

*'Not yet, Sir," replied the other, ''but he is dying. I saw 
him an hour ago — his voice could be hardly heard •— his eyes 
were faded and dull, and his strong limbs , which have so often 
served the state, were feeble as an infant's; but this man, I 
say — this stranger who comes here , it may be as spy into your 
court, seeks ti quarrel with one of your best servants, lures him 
•t nightfall into a remote place, and there, having left the two 
pages behind that no eye may see, slays a man, who, as we all 
know, in fair honest fight and deeds of arms, had no superior — 
scarce, indeed, an equal. It is of this I charge him , your High- 
ness — it is for this I demand his punishment. Justice I will have 
by one means or another, and if by honied words, which he can 
well use, he should escape the arm of law, let him look well to 
himself, for I and mine will do ourselves right at last." 

''Hush! hush!" exclaimed the Elector; "you injure a good 
cause by such rash threats. — What would you lady? I am glad 
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to see you safe. — I will speak with you presently. — This is no 
scene for you." 

"Pardon, your Highness ," answered Agnes , with the bold 
bearing of strongly roused feelings, "it is a scene in which I 
must bear a part whether I will or not. Listen to me for a mo- 
ment. To this noble gentleman I owe my life , and I must raise 
my voice against his enemies. As I followed your royal lady here 
last night, my horse, frightened at some object in the wood, 
plunged over the bank into a torrent against which no living thing 
could struggle. He perished there , poor beast! Your Highness's 
servants saw it. They can tell you all." 

"I have heard, I have heard," answered Frederic, bowing 
his head. 

"All abandoned me," continued Agnes. — "Your followers 
— some of them stout soldiers — the gentleman who rode by my 
side, those who went before and they who followed — not one 
would venture on that frightful stream to aid a drowning girl, 
when this noble man, almost a stranger, in a frail bark, not 
stronger than a toy, which sank ere we reached land, came, 
found , and saved me. Many a time that night he perilled life for 
me — for one without a claim upon his goodness. — Ay, at the 
very moment when this old lord declares he had just committed 
cool deliberate murder, he risked life, and all life gives, on the 
first generous impulse of his heart. Is this likely, noble 
prince? — Is this possible? Oh, no ! the same high (leart that 
bade him venture on that dark stream, at the scream of a dying 
girl, be you sure has ruled his actions whatever they were, in his 
dealing witii a proud adversary. Believe it not, believe it not! 
or else believe that honour is a name, truth falsehood , and noble 
self-devotion but a murderer in disguise." 

She spoke eagerly, vehemently, and her beautiful counte- 
nance, lighted up with the roused energies of her heart, beamed 
like that of some reproving angel, till in the end the emotions 
that she felt overpowered her, and the light went out in tears. 

"My lord and prince ! " cried the old lord of Oberntraut, his 
bitter rage taking the form of scorn under the restraint, such as 
it was, of a formal sense of courtesy towards a woman. " It is 
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easy to understand and to forgive a lady pleading for her loTcr. 
Bat let us have done with sach trash now. Love tales are not for 
such occasions ! " 

«*Sir, you imply, if yon do not assert, a falsehood," said 
Algernon Grey, sternly; **the very name of love has never been 
mentioned between this lady and myself. When I pushed off the 
skiff to save her, I saw not even who she was. But I will beseech 
you, dear lady, to leave as. In the justice of this noble prince 
I will fully rely, and, by staying, you only expose yourself to 
wrong constructions from the fury of a rude old man." 

The lord of Oberntraut laid his hand upon his sword, and 
partly drew it; but one of the attendants held his arm, whispering 
a caution in his ear; and Agnes replied, '<I go then, but only to 
call a better voice than mine to advocate the same cause." 

^<Now, Master Algernon Grey," said the Elector, ''what 
have you to say to this charge brought against you? Speak, if 
you will ; but if you do , I need not, I think , remind you that the 
truth is ever best, and in this case more especially, as it must 
undergo full inquiry before judges who will not be deceived/' 

^'It is my habit, Sir, to speak the truth," answered the 
young Englishman; ''and if the Baron of Oberntraut be still 
living, I require that his statement be taken from his own lips. 
He is a brave and noble gentleman, and will not belie even an 
adversary. Let his statement be compared with mine , and they 
will be found to tally , I am sure. I declare then, in this presence, 
that he fixed a quarrel on me for I know not what : that he himself 
led me to the spot, made all the arrangements , attacked me first, 
I passively parrying his thrusts till the last moment, and then 
only lunged in self-defence. He will tell you , too, that I did all 
in man's power to staunch the blood and give him help ; and I 
should have returned to remain with him , after having sent my 
page for aid, had not that lady's cries called me to another task, 
and the swollen Neckar borne us both far away. Let his own boy 
be asked if he did not hear him give me directions on the road he 
followed, invite me to dismount, and lead the way himself. This 
is my simple tale, and, unless a gentleman and a soldier may 
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without shame refuse such invitatioDS, I have done no wrong in 
yielding to his." 

''In this land, Sir," answered the Elector, sternly, ^'a 
gentleman and a soldier not only may without shame, but must, 
refuse such invitations; for, by my own law, now of some four 
years' date, all such encounters are prohibited most strictly/' 

''Then his be the blame," replied Algernon Grey, '^for 
leading a stranger unacquainted with the law your Highness 
names, to violate it. Gladly would I have avoided that which I 
personally do not approve, but which habit not only sancUons bat 
requires." 

''My noble prince, this tale must be false," exclaimed the old 
lord of Obernlraut; "you know my son right well, and that he is 
not one rashly to violate your Highness's laws." 

Frederic smiled; and, notwithstanding the sad importance 
of the occasion, a light murmur, ^omewhat like a laugh, ran 
round the court, to hear so peaceable a character given to the 
young baron. But the Elector immediately exclaimed , "Silence, 
gentlemen. This is unbecoming! I am sorry. Sir, to show 
severity to any one of your land," be continued, speaking to 
Algernon Grey ; "but, at all events, till your adversary's state is 
better known, and till we are sure what the termination will be, 
you must endure confinement as best you may; I will myself en* 
quire of those who have tended his wounds, whether they are 
mortal or not, and, when they shall judge it necessary, will cause 
his own account to be taken from his lips. Fear not; you shall 
have justice ; but at present you must retire. My good lord of 
Helmstadt, will you see him conveyed to the great tower, near the 
English building? Let him have the vacant rooms on the third 
floor; and I will afterwards put him in ward of some inferior 
officer." 

"Look that you hold him safe, Helmstadt!" exclaimed the 
old lord of.Oberntraut; "for I call Heaven to witness that I will 
require blood for my son's blood, if not from him, from those 
who hold him." 

"Silence, Sir!" said the Elector, "and quit my presence;*' 
aud waving his band, as signal, to the lord of Helmstadt, then 
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chief marshal , to remove his prisoner, the Elector torned to the 
Chancellor, Christopher of the Green, by Wegersberg, and 
spoke to him for several minutes, in a lo^r tone. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Ii9 the large round room I have described in a former chapter, 
with its column in the midst, decked out with arms and banners, 
just as it had appeared when Algernon Grey first saw it, sat Colo- 
nel Herbert, the English Knight as he was called at the castle , at 
the same hour when his visitor was brought before the Elector on 
the chaise of murder. His brow was grave and thoughtful ; his 
eyes beat down, as if he were considering some subject deeply. 
Nevertheless, it must be said that his mind was not affected by 
any immediate apprehensions for his niece , though he was not 
yet aware of her return to the castle ; but Algernon Grey's message 
of the night before had reached him duly, showing that she had 
been rescued from the great peril which she had encountered. 

The first news of the preceding evening had represented her 
as lost to him for ever. When her horse had plunged over, the 
greater part of the train of the Prince and Princess had, as I have 
shown, galloped quickly forward. William Lovet had followed 
immediately after the accident ; and the small party of servants 
and attendants , whom Agnes and the Englishman preceded, saw 
the accident as well as he did ; but not one of them ventured to 
make an effort for the lady*s deliverance. All that they thought 
fit to do, was to hurry on as quickly as possible, and to inform 
the Elector of what had occurred, very naturally believing the 
case to be a hopeless one, and the lady lost beyond recovery. 
Frederic, for he was in truth a kind-hearted and an amiable 
prince, at once stopped the cavalcade, and eagerly consulted 
with those around him touching what was to be done. But all 
agreed, that long ere assistance could be rendered , the lady must 
haye perished, so that it was in vain to attempt aught for her de- 
liverance. Elizabeth of England, though no more hopeful than 
the rest, urged immediate search, or exertion in some way ; but 
her voice was overruled by those who felt that no exertion could 
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be successfal ; and one old man even ventured to say, — '^It is 
all in vain. The Neckar will have its daes ; a certain Dumber are 
drowned in it every year ; and if it had not taken this one^ it would 
have taken another/' 

In deep^ stern, solemn bitterness of heart; with that feeling 
of despair which nothing can produce but the loss of the only one 
truly and entirely beloved, Colonel Herbert had passed the hours 
from the moment that the first news had been communicated to 
him till he heard a hurried foot ascending the stairs of the tower; 
and then he started up and gazed towards the door. He had not 
wept — his was too stern and powerful a nature for tears ; but, 
concentrated in the heart's deepest recesses, the feelings which 
in other persons so often melt away like spring thunder-clouds in 
falling drops, burned and seared, till all seemed desolate as a 
desert. 

''They have found the body," he said to himself, when he 
heard the step ; but his servant ran in with a face of joy, exclaim* 
ing, ''The lady is saved. Sir Henry, the lady is saved; here a 
peasant has come from the country to bear the news to the 
castle." 

"Where is he?" exclaimed Herbert; "bring him hither — 
quick!" 

"Alas! Sir," cried the man; "the iiall>porter has let 
him go." 

Herbert seized him by both the hands , and gazed earnestly in 
his face, — "Are you lying?" he exclaimed; "Are you lying?" 

"No, Sir Henry, I would not lie for the world — on such a 
matter as this," the servant answered. "The hall-porter sent 
his boy ; and before I would bear you the news I went up to en- 
quire ; but there I found it was beyond all doubt. The man had 
come on foot three or four leagues from a village down the riyer ; 
and the gentleman, who saved the lady, had given him two gold 
pieces to bear the tidings. He fancied himself as rich as a prince, 
the porter said ; and had gone to get himself drink in the town." 

"Enough, enough!" answered Herbert ; "^a man would not 
give gold to spread such a report falsely. Leave me!" and, 
seating himself at his table again, he remained in deep thought. 
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vithoat one eiclamatioo of joy, iritb scarcely the movement of a 
mascle, till the castle clock struck t^o ; and then, retiring into 
his bedroom, he laid himself down and slept profoundly. When 
he rose on the foUowiog morning, a new train of somewhat 
anxious thoughts took possession of him. < ' Who was it that had 
saved his Agnes?'' he asked himself. <<Who was it that had 
borne her company through the past long night? Was it one who 
could be trusted ? One who would respect the purity of her mind 
and heart, and guard her like a child from all that would sully as 
well as injure?" 

He was still busy with these fancies, when his ear caught a 
light step on the stair; he knew it well ; and, starting up, threw 
wide the door. In an instant Agnes was in his arms , and a few 
moments were given up to joy and gratulation. But the lady soon 
turned to a different theme. ''I will tell you all hereafter," she 
said ; ''but at present you must come to the Elector to plead for 
and defend the saviour of your Agnes ;" and with rapid and eager 
words she gave a clear brief account of all that had taken place 
since her arrival at the castle. 

Herbert gazed upon her glowing countenance, as she spoke, 
with a thoughtful and inquiring look, and then said in a low 
voice: ''So it was this Englishman, then, was it?" 

"Yes," exclaimed Agnes, eagerly; "all others abandoned 
me; even his own cousin, who had been riding by my side, 
spurred on and left me. But for him, I must inevitably have 
perished." 

"And he fought Oberntraut, too," continued Herbert, in the 
same tone , " and vanquished him — that were no easy task. But 
I knew what would tirke place between those two — I saw it ; but 
deceived myself as to the time, else I would have stopped it." 

"Nay, come," said Agnes, laying her hand upon his arm; 
" if you come not speedily they will have sent him to prison." 

" Stay awhile, my child," answered Herbert. " So this young 
man was kind to you? " 

"Most kind," replied Agnes, somewhat surprised at her 
ancle's manner: "nothing that could be done to make me com- 
Xortable was left undone by him." 
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''He has seen much of tbe world — bees io ooorts, and camps, 
and corrupt foreign lands," said Herbert, musing. '^ Where 
slept he at the place of your last night's rest? " 

''In the hall below," answered Agnes. 

"And doubtless, by the way, he cheered and comforted 
you?" continued her uncle. 

'* With the kindest courtesy," replied the lady* 

"And with tales of love?" said Herbert. 

"Not one word," cried Agnes, with the warm blood moBnting 
into her cheek ; " nought that could be so construed for an instant. 
What is it that you seek to know?" she added, pressing her hand 
upon his arm, and looking full into his face. "Why do you 
speak so strangely? I have nought to tell — not a -syllable to say 
that your ear would not be well pleased to receive. If you seek to 
know how my deliverer treated me — it was as a kind and gentle 
brother towards a sister just saved from danger, i— somewhat 
colder, perhaps, than a brother might have been, but still as 
tender, as considerate, as feeling. He aided, supported, cheered> 
strengthened me, with more reverence than was needed, per- 
haps ; but yet I thanked him for it, for it set me at my ease ; and 
through those long hours I walked, hanging on his arm as if it 
had been your own , with the same conGdence and trust, and to 
the end was not deceived ; for not one word , nor act — and I am 
sure I may say thought also — was there which could give me 
even a moment's pain. — Surely you do not doubt your Agnes?" 

"No, no, my child," cried Herbert, throwing his arms round 
her; "I wished but to be sure that this young man was what I 
thought him. — Now let us go , I am ready to plead his cause for 
you, and I trust I shall not plead it vainly. I saw the challenge 
given, and though I was not near enough to hear the words, feel 
sure that it ctfme from Oberntraut. Come, Agnes," and, with 
the lady leaning on his arm , he walked quickly from his own 
tower to that part of the castle where the apartments of Frederic 
and Elizabeth were situated. He was there informed that the 
Elector was still in the small hall, as it was called ; and, hurry- 
ing thither, he threw open the door. The figure which his eye 
first sought did not appear; for Algernon Grey had already been 
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reaioved. But the Eleetof was still staodiog at the farther end of 
the room 9 cooversing with the geotlemeo aroiiAd him ; and Her- 
bert advanced at once towards the Priace, bowing low as he ap- 
proached. 

^'Ah, Herbert, is that you?" exclaimed Frederic , when he 
saw him; <'I wish to speak with you a momeat alone. — Gen* 
tlemeo^ I need not detain you longer*, stay you, fair lady : I have 
counsel for your ear also." 

At the hint thus given, the room was iostantiy cleared of all 
persons but the Prince, the English of fieer, and his niece; and, 
as soon as the door was closed, Frederic exclaimed : ^< What is 
it, Herbert? there seems an angry spot upon your brow. The 
affair of this young nobleman, I wiJl warrant. Well, that will 
be easily explained." 

*'You mistake me, noble Prince," answered Herbert; **I 
may be deeply grieved to ind that a noble gentleman, who has 
not only just saved this dear child's life at the hazard of his own, 
but through a long night, when she had no one else to protect her, 
has treated her with that mingled respect and courtesy — that ten- 
derness, united with reverence , which none but the noble heart 
can feel or show — should have fallen under your indignation^ 
but anger, on my part, towards the Prince I serve > is out of the 
question." 

"You have heard the cause?" said Frederic, interrupting 
him ; " this sad duel with young Oberntraut." 

"Oh, yes, your Highness, I know all that," replied Herbert; 
"I saw Oberntraut seek the quarrel , and give the challenge." 

"Then you are sure it came from him?" enquired Frederic. 

"I heard not the words which were spoken. Sir," answered 
Herbert; "but there are looks and gestures as good as any words, 
and from them I feel quite sure that the challenge came from him, 
who has fallen, it seems. Besides, it was he who stopped my 
young friend, calling him from my side; and, as he did so, I 
marked the frowning brow and flashing eye — the lip that quivered 
with scorn and anger , and the impatient gesture of the hand. It 
mast have been hard to bear that demeanour of his, and yet the 
other's was calm and grave, as if resisting passion rather than 
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yielding to it. Let the matter be inquired into , my Prince ; and 
if it be as I say, surely you will not visit the faults of Oberntraut 
on the head of if aster Grey, even by imprisonment." 

'^ For his own safety, Herbert," replied the Prince, putting 
his hand upon his arm, '<he must endure confinement for awhile. 
If this young lord recovers we can easily settle all differences 
between them, and quiet down the old man's rash heat; but if he 
dies, you Iluow old Oberntraut, and are well aware he would 
move heaven and earth, and take any means, lawful or unlawful, 
for revenge. In that case, we must get this young gentleman out 
of the Palatinate as secretly as may be. In the mean time, how- 
ever, he must be a prisoner; for a chance-meeting between him 
and the old man might be fatal to one or both." 

'*! trust your Highness will take care then," answered Her- 
bert, <^that all shall be done to make his imprisonment light." 

''As light as may be," replied the Prince. '*I have been 
forced to put on a stern face, and use harsh words, in order to 
satisfy my court that I show no unjust favour to one of my fair 
lady's countrymen; but, at the same time, I never dreamt of 
dealing hardly with him, and I was but even now thinking of 
giving him into your custody, my good friend; then you can 
attend to all his wants and wishes, — but you must be responsible 
to me for his safe custody, and you shall swear, upon your 
honour, that by no indulgence you grant him, shall he be seen 
beyond the walls of his present prison at any time when old 
Oberntraut is within the castle-gates." 

''Then the youth must be mewed up altogether," answered 
Herbert, '^ unless we bring him out to walk at night, for that 
fierce old wolf is here from sunrise till evening close." 

<' All that you must arrange as you can," answered the Prince. 
'*I would not, for half my dominions, have those two meet — 
But will you accept the custody, and give the promise? for I must 
now go." 

"Well, well, since it may be no better," rejoined the English 
officer, bluntly, "I must even take what your Highness is pleased 
to grant: I give you my honour then. Sir, to observe the orders 
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you have given , but I must ha\e a soldier or two to keep guard, 
for we canoot prevent him , I suppi^se ^ from seeing his friends." 

" Duriog the day^" answered Frederic, " but not after night- 
fall. You can take a guard if you think it necessary. Come to me 
in half an hour and you shall have an order for his custody. We 
must hear the tale of your strange adventures , fair lady, at some 
other time, — for the present, fare-you-well ! " 

Thus saying, the Prince quitted the room by the door on his 
right side; and, drawing Agnes's arm through his, Herbert re-> 
turned towards his own lodging, saying: ^'You shall foe his little 
gaoler, Agnes; and, as he has dealt nobly and truly by yon, so 
you shall repay his services by kind services in return." 

CIUPTER XIII. 

Is a large and stately chamber of one of the older parts 
of the castle at Heidelberg sat a lady of the middle age, about 
half an hour after Algernon Grey had been removed from the 
presence of the Elector. The room was a long parallelogram, 
tapestried all round with richly worked hangings, represent- 
ing in glowing colours and somewhat warm designs , the loves 
of Yertumnus and Pomona. Few specimens of that now aban- 
doned branch of needle-work could compete with those which 
were there displayed. The flowers and the fruit seemed to stand 
pat from the background ; the ri^h clusters of the grape and apple, 
the leaves of the trees, and the very birds upon the branches, all 
seemed to project into the chamber, and gave it the air of an 
arbour : while the forms of the garden goddess and her changeful 
lover were displayed with a truth and energy which, though not 
all offensive to the less delicate eyes of those days, would be 
judged rather indecorous in our own. This fine suite of tapestry 
had not been treated with much reverence by the hands that hung 
it up; for over each door, and there were three in the walls, a 
piece of the same size had been cut out and bordered with gilt 
leather — much to the inconvenience of the legs of Yertumnus in 
one instance, and to the waist and arms of Pomona in another — 
for the purpose of nailing the slips so detached to the door, the 
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opesing and closiag of which were thus greatly faeilitated. The 
ceiliDg above was of dark ojk^ richly wrought io pentagoos, 
which, rising one ahote the other, diminishing as they eame 
forward and ending with a spot of gold in the centre , took the 
shape of stars to the eye below, before it had time to trace out the 
elaborate workmanship;, and from the eentraJ pentagon hang a 
large rich gilt lustre of twelve lights. Chairs covered with crim- 
son velvet, tables with spiral legs and inlaid tops, a small mossy 
carpet for the feet in one eomer of the room , a lute, a number of 
books, amongst which were several huge folios, and a quantity 
of very fine rare porcelain, made up the furniture of the chamber, 
which, though the light was by no means strong^ even on a 
summer morning, had an air of comfort and calm state about it, 
which was pleasant and impressive to the eye. 

There is a general harmony in all things, which we seldom 
see violated — or rather, perhaps, I should say, things na- 
turally fall into harmony, and are never long in adapting them- 
selves harmoniously to each other. The man and his dress, the 
room and its tenant, the church and the worship there celebrated, 
have all their peculiar fitness to each other; and so it was in this 
instance; for the lady, who was there seated, was exactly what 
one would have expected to find in that place. She was a woman 
of a grave and thoughtful aspect, tempered by a kindly look about 
the mouth, though the brow was firm and thoughtful, and the 
eyes clear and very bright. The lightness of youth was gone; 
and, if she could not exactly be called graceful, she was digni- 
fied ; and yet there was the ease of high birth and high education, 
which is in itself a kind of grace, and the dignified carriage was 
softened by an occasional touch of homeliness of manner the 
most remote from vulgarity. or- coarseness. She was large in 
person, though not very tall; and the fine cutting of the mouth, 
the dimpled chin, and the small, though somewhat aquiline 
nose, displayed some pretensions still to that beauty, which 
courtiers had celebrated in her younger days. Her dress was 
very peculiar, consisting of a gown of black velvet, covered 
down the front and on the arms with embroidery of the same 
sombre colour; and, from the neck to the bosom, she wore a 
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tucker of the most magnifteent wkite laee. AboTe this, round 
the neck, was a large frill of plain white muslin ; while springing 
from the shoulders was a sort of black silk wimple or hood, much 
in the form of a cockle-shell, stiffened with whalebone, and 
ready to receive the head and neck, ruff and all. The coif con- 
sisted of a piece of black velvet trimmed round with lace, fastened 
to the hair behind, and brought over the head in a peak upon the 
wide^extended forehead, from which the hair was drawn .back, 
80 as to leave the whole brow completely exposed. 

Such was the dress and appearance of the Electress Dowager, 
Louisa Juliana, sister of the famous William, Prince of Orange, 
one of the most remarkable and clear-sighted women of her day; 
and I have thought it fit to dwell thus far upon the mere descrip- 
tion of her person and habiliments, inasmuch as portraits of this 
Princess are very rare, and no description , that I know, exists. 

At the moment I speak of, she had just seated herself in a 
great chair, and taken up a book; while one of her waiting- 
maids, who had run forth from ly^r dressing-room by the door on 
the left hand, was thrusting another large pin into the black 
velvet coif to fasten it more securely to her hair, a precaution 
which, it seems, she had neglected while actually at her toilet. 
When she had done, the Electress looked up, inquiring, ^Have 
you sent to my cousin, the Lady Agnes? " 

<^£ldrida is gone, may it please your Highness," said the 
maid with a low reverence, and withdrew. 

The reader will remark that the Electress Dowager applied 
the name of cousin to the person of whom she spoke ; but it must 
not be thence inferred that they stood in a very close degree of 
coDsaoguinity to each other, for the lady to whom she sent was 
BO other than Agnes Herbert; and it was common in those days, 
for high personages, either as a mark of reverence or love, to 
give the name of cousin to others of inferior station in no degree 
related to them. 

For about five minutes Louisa Juliana continued to read with 

a somewhat careless and inattentive air, as if she were merely 

seeking to occupy a short space of time with the semblance of 

some employment, while her thoughts were* really busied with 
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other thiDgs. At the end of that period a light tap was heard at 
the door — Dot the great entrance which issued forth on the cor-* 
ridor and the stairs — but that of the dressing-room, and the 
next instant Agnes Herbert entered and approached the chair of 
the Princess. She had changed her dress since her return ; and 
though , perhaps , her face was a shade paler than it had been 
before all the adventures of the preceding day, yet her exceeding 
loveliness was not diniinished, even if the character of her 
beauty was somewhat changed. 

The Electress rose partly from her seat as soon as she saw 
her; and when Agnes bent,, almost kneeling at her feet, she 
cast her arms round her and pressed her warmly to her heart. 

"Welcome, welcom^e, my sweet child,'' she cried; **I 
thought that fate, after taking from me so much and so many that 
I loved, had deprived n^e also of my Agnes. Oh, my dear girl! 
you cannot fancy the anguish of my heart during many a long 
hour last night. Seeing what I suffered, they came to my bedside 
at one this morning, and told me that, by some miracle, you 
had been saved. I would scarcely believe the tidings, loved 
one ; and till 1 heard just now that you had returned, a shade of 
unbelief would linger in my mind," 

"I should have been here ere now, your Highness," answered 
Agnes, "as bound in duty and in love, had not a matter of im- 
portance called me to the presence of the Elector. My deliverance 
was, indeed, a miracle, though yet one should scarcely say .so, 
when it was brought about by that which should be as frequent as 
it is seldom, the gallantry and devotion of a gentleman and a 
courtier." 

"Nay, sit you down here, my Agnes, and tell me all your 
marvels," said the Electress ; "for as yet I have heard nought of 
the story. Indeed, I believe all in the castle are as ignorant as 
myself." 

"Not now," replied Agnes; "in different forms, part truth 
and part falsehood, it has spread, I find, far and near. But I 
will tell you all, noble lady, exactly as it happened; for it is a 
pleasant task when one has nought but gratitude and praise to 
speak;" and with more minute details than even she had in* 
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dulged in towards Herbert, the fair girl proceeded to relate to her 
bi^ friend all that had occurred since she had left her on the 
preceding day, till the moment she had left the Elector's pre- 
sence. I haye said ''all; '* but there were two things which she 
omitted: Wiiliam Lovet's praises of his cousin, and the keen 
questions which her uncle had put to her on her return. For 
some reason, she knew not what herself, she spoke not on these 
two themes, but all the rest was told. 

Louisa Juliana listened with tbAUghtful, earnest, attention; 
her countenance did not vary much, for she was habituated to 
command its expression ; bu( still there were particular parts on 
which she seemed to ponder more than others. All Agnes said 
of her escape from the imminent peril of death, and of him who 
bad delivered her, she seemed to. mark peculiarly; but, at the 
story of his arrest, and what had followed, she took apparently 
but little heed, merely saying : '' It will be found that Oberntraut 
provoked it." 

When the young lady had done, she laid her hand upon her 

shoulder and kiss«d. her brow, thanking her for her tale, and 

adding : ''This is indeed a noble and a generous man, my Agnes; 

. and I must see him and teU him what I think, for your sake, my 

sweet cousin J' 

"But h« is in prison,'' answered Agnes ; "and, I fear, may 
not be enlarged for a long time." 

"I must see him, nevertheless," replied the Electress, 
thoughtfully, "on many accounts, dear girl — " she paused, 
and seemed to meditate a moment or two, after which she added : 
"I had heard of his being here before,. Agnes — nay, you yQur-» 
self told me of his demeanour the other night,. butJt is not that 
alone; a hint has reached my ears,, that he has more objects 
than one, that he is not merely a traveller for pleasure; and 
this calm and thoughtful character in one so young bespeaks, 
methinks, a- brain burdened with weighty matters. My son, I 
can see, judges the same, — he denies not that he knows him, 
and that he is not exactly what he seems. — I must see him 
Agnes ; and that, too, as speedily as may be." 

"But how, dear lady?" enquired Agnes Herbert., 
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'^Ohy that will be easy/' answered the Eleetress; '^your 
uncle has him in custody, you say, well you shall be his turnkey 
for the nighty and bring him forth to take the air upon the walls, 
or in the gardens ; then lead him out beneath my windows, which 
shall be open ; and, when you bear my little silver bell, conduct 
him hither by the small staircase in the tower. — I must know ^ 
more of his errand, Agnes; and, if it be what I think, I may ' 
ilnd caase for a long conference. The fate of my son and his 
whole house, the fate of Germany, nay, perhaps of Burope, is 
now in the balance, and I would fain prevent any fresh weight 
beiog thrown into the wrong scale. Wait till night has fallen, 
and I will ring my bell some time before ten. — Tell Herbert you 
have my commands." 

« Which shall be obeyed, depend upon it. Madam," answered 
the youDg lady, and then remained silent, as if waiting to receive 
any further directions. 

'^And so you are doubtless very grateful to this young cava- 
lier, myAgaes," said the Princess, at length. 

<< What would I not do to show my thankfulness ! " cried the 
fair enthusiastic girl. 

'< Anything in reason*, child," replied the elder lady, '^but 
let not gratitude carry you too far in your young fancies. The 
saving of a life may be paid too dearly by the peace of the heart." 

Agnes smiled gaily. <<0h, no fear of that noble lady," she 
answered, ^'heis no love-maker; and if I could thank him for 
anything more earnestly than for his chivalrous deliverance, it 
would be for his kind, calm brotherly treatment ihroughoui 
yesternight, without one word or look that the vainest heart could 
construe into gallantry.".* 

" Strange conduct for so young a man ! Strange gratitude 
for so fair a girl ! " replied the Electress laughing. ^^ Yet be not 
too sure of yourself or him, dear child. Love may be heaping 
up the fuel before he sets the flame to the pile. Mark me, my 
Agnes, and do not let your cheek glow so warmly. I do not tell 
you not to love : that wete both vain and dangerous : I only say, 
know him better before you do. All I have heard of him speaks 
well, and marks him out for no ordinary man ; but yet it is right 
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when gratitttde is so irarm in a young heart to take care that it 
lights up no other flame without our knowing it. Yours is a rich 
fancy, my Agnes, and an ardent spirit, and my good cousin 
Herbert is not so careful as a mother." 

^^Oh, he is more careful than you deem him," replied the 
young lady, with a faint smile at the remenU)rance of his ques- 
tions; <'he interrogated me as strictly this morning as a grand 
inquisitor; would know all my companion's words and acts 
towards me, even to the smallest trifle.*' 

^'But asked you nothing of your own, I will warrant," said 
the Princess, <Uhatis his character, my child. AH the English 
are theoretical , and he has his system , good as far as it goes, 
but often carried too far, and often inapplicable. Because he 
met with one woman in life who was an angel, if ever one dwelt 
on earth, and has known few others, his rule would seem to be 
to trust all women , and to doubt all men. But my advice , my 
Agnes, to every young being placed aS you are, would be, to 
doubt yourself and ever to fly danger 1" 

''And do you doubt me, dear lady?" asked Agnes, almost 
mournfully. 

The Princess cast her arm round her, exclaiming, ''No, 
dear girl! No! I would doubt myself sooner; but what I have 
said was yet in kindness, Agnes. This same gratitude often 
leads on along a flowery path into a wilderness. Sweet smiling 
blossoms strew the path at first, and as we gather them we go 
forward farther than we know, till frightened at the growing 
desolation round, we would turn back and then find the way shut 
with thorns and brambles: I say, beware, my sweet child, till 
you have known him longer, better,, nearer. Then if he seek to 
win your heart, and you can give it, let it be so; for I am not 
one to undervalue the worth of true and honest love. It may have 
its pains; but I do believe that woman's life, at least, is not 
complete till she has known its blessings." 

"But why should he seek to win my poor heart?" asked 
Agnes. " Why should I fancy that he ever will ? He has never 
said one word that should justify me to myself for dreaming of 
such it thing. Doubtless he has seen many brighter,, better. 
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fairer than myself ^ and will see many more. As yet I haTe done 
noQght to win his love , though your Highness thinks I know 
he has done much to win mine ; but there is a yast difference 
between gratitude and love. I am too proud to love unsought, 
believe me^ and till he either tells me so, or I have accom- 
plished something worthy of love from him, I will not even fancy 
that he can feel ought but courteous kindness to me." 

*' Poor child ! *' said the Electress , *' you are a scholar of the 
lowest class in this same school of love, I see. Tou have done 
nought to merit love ! Have you not made yourself to him an 
object of eager, anxious thought, and apprehension, when 
whirling in the torrent, he rushed to save you? Have you not 
given him cause for the display of gallant daring and fine enthu-* 
siasm? Have you not wakened through the livelong night, the 
tender, soft emotions of the heart for one protected, soothed, 
supported? What is this but to merit love from any man? You 
much mistake, my Agnes, if you think men's hearts are won by 
that which will win woman's. Man's is a different nature, a 
calling unlike ours : his task to strive with danger for himself and 
others, to shield the feeble, and love those he shields. Ours to 
suffer and to shrhik , to seek protection from a stronger arm, 
and pay with our whole hearts- the price of man's support. 
Overwhelm him with benefits, give him wealth, distinction, a 
kingly crown if you have it to bestow ; save him from death, or 
pain, or misery, still you will twine no bond around his heart so 
strong as that which binds it to the object of his care or pity. Bat 
enough of this , my child , I would but warn you ; for every 
woman carries a traitor in her bosom , ever ready to yield the 
citadel unless well watched. Bring this brave gentleman to me, 
as I have said, to-night. When I have seen him, 1 will tell 
you more." 

Agnes retired, but she went not straight to her uncle's tower. 
It was her own chamber she first sought, and there, for well 
nigh an hour, with her fair face resting on her hand, she re- 
mained in deep and seemingly painful meditation. I wiil not 
pause to enquire what were the busy thoughts that crossed that 
young and inexperienced brain ; what the emotions which filled 
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that pure warm gentle heart. For a time her reyeries were cer- 
tainly bitter ones; but then she seemed to cast them off with some 
strong resolution; the clouds passed from her brow, her spar- 
kling eye loolied up , and rising with a gay laugh , she cried> 
'<No, no; I will not give it another thought!" and with a light 
step, hurried to Herbert's tower. 

CHAPTER XIV- 

In the -custody of the Grand Marshall, Algernon Grey was 
removed from the presence of the Elector, and passing across the 
hall where he had seen Agnes waiting, he was led into one of the 
epen galleries which ran along the great court on one side, and 
thence by innumerable small passages, starcely large enough for 
two persons to thread them abreast, to the door of a chamber 
which opened upon one of the landing-places of a tolerably wide 
staircase. 

The door was low, scarcely of the height of the youngEnglish- 
nan's head, and covered with large bars and bands of iron, as 
well as heavy-headed nails. When it was opened, it displayed 
on the right-hand side a small ante-room, with a high window, 
opposite to which was another low'*-browed arch with a door, and 
i>eyond that a third door equally solid and strong with the first. 

The Lord of Helmstadt, as they passed , pointed towards the 
arch on the left, saying, in a Courteous lone : *• There will be your 
bed-room, > and here your servants can remain, if, as I trust, it 
be the Elector's pleasure that your usual attendants should be ad- 
mitted to you." As he spolie, he led the way towards the third 
door; and, turning the hfavy key that was in the lock, opened it, 
motioning the young Englishman to go in. 

Algernon Grey did so in silence, and with no very pleasant 
anticipations ; but he was agreeably disappointed in finding him- 
self in a room bearing very little the aspect of a prison, cheerful 
in Itself, and commanding that same unrivalled view, which he 
had beheld before from the castle grounds. In shape , the cham- 
ber was an exact half-moon ; the large round tower in which it 
«rts situated being cut by a partition , which left this segment as a 
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sort of vide saloon ; wUle tke other half was ^jaiB divided into 
two , the one portion being appropriated to the purposes of a bed- 
room, and the second and lesser part serving as an ante-room, 
except a small space which was separated from the rest to contain 
the staircase. 

The famitore of the room was costly and convenient. Nothing 
was wantiog that could contribute to the comfort of its denizen ; 
and Algernon Grey drew from the aspect of the whole place an 
augury that it was not the Elector's intention to show any very 
great severity towards him. The hangiogs , the tables , the velvet 
chairs, however attracted but little of his atlention ; for he walked 
at once forward to one of the three large windows, through whidi 
the full torrent of light was streaming into the room, though not 
indeed the suoshioe ; for it was yet morning, and that side of the 
tower looked to the south and west. 

'^A glorious prospect," he said, turning to the Marshall; 
'^ methinks a day or two's sojourn here will be no great inflic^ 
tion. Nevertheless , I protest against the right of any one to place 
me in confinement for that which I have done. Endurance , how« 
ever, is a serviceable quality; and the Elector's will must be 
obeyed; but I do trust that I shall not be left here vrithoot some 
attendants within call ; and that my servants and baggage may be 
brought up from the inn, ^here I left them, little anticipatin|^ 
imprisonment." 

'*l will take the Elector's farther commands," replied the 
Lord of Helmstadt. '^ Of coarse some persons vriU be appointed 
to attend upon you; but whether your own servants, or not, I 
cannot say. — I mast leave you alone for a time , greatly grieving 
that such a chance should have befallen so gallant a gentleman. 
We all know John of Oberntraut well ; and there is not a man in 
all the court who doubts that he has provoked this affair; but the 
Elector has been very strict in such matters lately, and of course 
he cannot show favour even were he inclined." 

Thus saying, he withdrew ; and Algernon was left alone. For 
an instant he gazed round the room, while the key grated heavily 
ill the lock, and then laughed in a light cheerful tone. ''Here I 
am a captive ," he said ; " well, though unexpected, it is no great 
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matter. A few short lioais , a few shofl days > w hat are ikej froa 
the sum of life ; and , foi^etting that I have lost mr lihcftj , I will 
thiDk myself a prince hospiiahly received, well lodged, and Mily, 
like the slave of the Harem , not suffered to go abroad. What am 
idle thing it is for a man to fret and wear himself with vaia regrets 
over the loss of that shadowy thing, the portion of freedom that is 
left him by the usages of the world. In courts and dlies, with 
the stiff bit of the law beneath his jaws , he is trained and curbed 
up ^y the habits of the land to go through his taught paf es, like a 
horse in the manege, curveting here, and passaging there, «itb 
hardly a natural step in his whole allure. Here, with no eyes to 
watch me, with no form of restraint or customary ceremonies, I 
can have more real freedom than in a king's halls, aUhoogh 
yonder door be locked and bolted. What is it that makes im* 
prisonment painful? Either the anticipation of farther evil as its 
dark termination, or the prospect of its indefinite, perhaps in- 
terminable , extent. In a few days I shall be free. They dare 
not do me wrong. I have nothing farther to apprehend. Why 
should the locking of that door jar upon my ear, when the hand 
that turns the key is on the outside? Had it been my own hand, 
ere I lay down to sleep, it would have been nothing — no, no, I 
will bear' it lightly. Man doubles all the evils of his fate by pon- 
dering over them; a scratch becomes a wound, a slight an injury, 
a jest an insult , a small peril a great danger ; and a li^^t sickness 
often ends in death by the brooding apprehensions of the sick. — 
What a magnificent scene ! Methinks, I could contemplate that 
view for ever; and, forgetting all the world, live here an andiorite 
in the midst of a great city, worshipping God in the grand temple 
of his brightest works." 

Vain, oh, how vain is itin man to strive, by the mere power 
of intellect, to quell or overrule the natural affections of the 
heart. The stoical philosophy would have broken down instantly, 
had not its teachers skilfully applied emollients to its harsh 
sternness, teaching not alone to bear the evils (hat fate inflicts, 
but often , also , to fly from them — ay , to fly , even though the 
place of refuge was the tomb: for, after all, the magnificent- 
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miened crime of suicide, was but a cowardly flight before a con- 
quering army of the world's ills. 

Vain was all the reasoning of Algernon Orey ; and silently and 
slowly the solitary moments, as they passed, sapped the foun- 
dations of the tall ediOce of lofty thoughts which he had so confi- 
dently built up. First he began to find the time go slowly; he 
felt delight in the beauty of the scene, it istru«, but it was all 
still: nothing moved: the very air had falhn away, so that the 
leaves of the trees stirred not on the branches ; and the green 
Neekar looked like a sheet of solid glass. He could not see into 
the streets of the town ; the thickness of the walls excluded the 
garden below ; the sky overhead was without a cloud ; the glowing 
heat of the day kept the birds quiet; and the light changed so 
slowly, that the creeping on of the shadow here and the sunshine 
there was imperceptible to the eye^ The prospect was beautiful ; 
but it became monotonous ; and a storm or cloud would hare 
been a relief. 

He began to turn his ey€s towards the door, and wished that 
some one would come. The knowledge that it was locked became 
oppressive to him; he felt that his philosophy was failing, and 
he determined to find or make an occupation. He had not yet 
seen the bed-room ; and , walking through the door, which com- 
municated with it, he examined the furniture it contained, looked 
out of the high window over the roofs of some of the buildings 
and against the walls of others. A pigeon, seated upon one of 
the gables, took flight at that moment, and whirled up into the 
free air. Algernon Grey knew then how much he had felt the loss 
of liberty ; for to witness the bird's flight was joy to him , and yet 
"it woke melancholy associations. As be saw it spreading its 
pinions lightly in the clear sky, sweeping round in a gay circle, 
and then darting away to meadow or to corn-field, he thought 
how beautiful a thing freedom is, how terrible is its loss. 

The bird disappeared; and walking slowly back into the other 
chamber, he seated himself in the window and gazed out; but 
bitter thoughts took possession of him ; and the mind rambled 
on from one sad train of images to another. He thought of human 
life, its griefs, its cares, its changes. He viewed it all darkly. 
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both its accidents and its ordinary course. "Wbat is it/' he 
said, '^but a gradual development, filled with many an ctiI and 
many a danger, a short maturity and a long and sad decay? 
Scarcely ha\e we touched our prime, when some failing power, 
some slackened energy, some corporeal, or some mental weak- 
ness, warns us that we are on the descent, and that all is thence- 
forward downward, downward to the grave. Thenceforward the 
game of life is a]] loss* One after another we cast the dice for a 
new stake ; and fate is ever the winner against us ; till, bankrupt 
in body and in mind, we go to bed, and sleep — forgotten. 
Then, too, how often, even in the days of our highest energies, 
comes something to bar us from the treasures that we covet; 
some small but fatal obstacle, over whibh all our hopes fall pro- 
strate ; the eternal stumbling-block of circumstance that gives 
the ever-flying good time to escape us. Often ! — Nay I should 
bave said ever; for that dark inscrutable hand of fate, still 
mingles with the cup of joy, even when sparkling most brightly 
in the hand of youth , the bitter drop that soon pervades it ail." 

He turned his mind to other things. <' Well , it matters not," 
he thought, << there is surely one unalloyed pleasure, at all 
events, — to do good, to save, protect, befriend." Then, for 
an instant, his fancy rested joyfully upon the events of the night 
before. He thought of Agnes Herbert — of having saved her from 
destruction — of having rescued her from the dark waters of that 
turbulent stream — of having given back to life that creature, so 
full of all life's brightest energies; and, for a mon^ent, he was 
happy. She rose before him in her young beauty, sparkling with 
graces, heart beaming from her eyes; love and happiness upon 
her lips; her clear, fair brow, like the expanse of heaven ; and 
the soul of loveliness in every look and every movement. The 
vision was too bright; and, clasping his hands together, he fixed 
his eyes upon the ground, murmuring bitterly through his closed 
teeth : "Yet she never can be mine ! " 

Deep, deep and gloomy were his meditations after; and more 
than one hour passed by, ere he moved a single muscle; till, at 
length, he heard a step, and a voice speaking without; and, 
starting up, he strove to clear his brow, brushing back the hair 
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from his forehead , and looking grave , but not so sad. The key 
-was tarned in the door; and the next moment ^ two faces, which 
he knew well^ presented themselves , those of Herbert and Wii*- 
liam Lovet. 

Herbert stayed not long. " For the first time in life $ Master 
Grey," he said, <<I have petitioned to be a gaoler; but I have so 
much to thank you for, that I might well undertake that of floe on 
your behalf, to soften, as much as possible, your captivity, 
-nhich will not be long, 1 trust. My thanks and my plans of all 
kinds must have greater*room than I will now give to themj as 
your cousin is here to talk with you ; but I will see you again, ere 
the day be over, and, in the mean time, provide for your com- 
fort, as far as may be. So fare-you-well for the present; " and, 
shaking him warmly by the hand, he turned to Lovet, saying: 
'<Xhe guard without knows your person, and will give you eiii 
when you require it. You can come hither as often as you like 
during the day; but after sunset the gates of the tower, by the 
Elector's orders, must be closed against all visitors." 

'^ Thanks, colonel, thanks,'' answered Lovet, and gazed 
after him to the door, ere he spoke to his cousin. The opening 
of his conversation was as strange as usual ; for he began with a 
loud burst of laughter. 

'^ Caged, Algernon, caged!" he exclaimed. ''Well, upon 
my life, a mighty pretty dungeon, and convenient ! Velvet chairs, 
upon my life; and a ravishing prospect, as poets would call it. 
Good soup, a bottle of rich wine, and bread not too brown; 
and, methinks, you. are comfortably provided for. On my life, 
I am greatly indebted to the Elector." 

''You seem to enjoy his bounty towards me, certainly," an* 
swered Algernon Grey, with a slight touch of bitterness ; "may 
I know, William, whether it is from kindly sympathy with my 
pleasures, or from personal satisfaction, you derive your mer^ 
riment?" 

"Oh, personal, personal!" exclaimed Lovet. "That cele- 
brated cardinal, the son of a butcher and master of monarchs, 
bright Wolsey, was a frank and sincere man ; and when he wrote 
' ego et rex meus,' he only did what every other man would do, if 
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he were not a hypocrite; namely, pat himself first, that is to say, 
in the place which he occapied in his own consideration. I loTe 
you second to myself, dear Algernon. — Don't tell sweet Madam 
de Laussitz, or her deep sleepy eyes would flash with indignation, 
to think that I loved any thing or any body, but her fair self. — 
However, can you deny that I have great obligations to the Elector? 
Mere he has caged my bird, just as I thought it was about to take 
flight, and that I should be obliged to follow. It answers my 
purpose just as well as if you had fallen in love with all the ladies 
of the court together, and stayed philandering in orange bowers, 
▲s to yourself, from what I know of you, the Elector's prison 
will be much more pleasant than Cupid's chain ; and, on my life, 
he has put the jewel in a very snug casket. Here you are, like a 
poor simple Catholic girl's new crucifix, wrapped up in cotton, 
and laid upon a shelf, all safe and sheltered; while I, like the 
same poor maiden, go wandering at large in my worldly vanities." 

"Take care, Wiiliam," answered Algernpn Grey, "that your 
vanities don't get you into worse than this." 

"Heaven and earth listen to the man!" exclaimed William 
Lovet , laughing. " Think of his preaching decorum to me. Did 
I not tell you long ago, Algernon, that your vices were much 
more serious ones than mine? Here, instead of bowing down 
and worshipping the embroidered hem of some Aiir lady's petti- 
coat, the very first thing you do in a strange country is, to go and 
cut a poor man's throat. Now, I will ask you fairly and candidly, 
which is the worst, to amuse an hour or two in giving and re- 
ceiving pleasure; or to spend your time like a wild cat in a holly 
bush, scratching your neighbour's heart out? — The thing won't 
bear an argument, cousin of mine, 1 am the moral and well- 
regulated young man ; and you are the reprobate." 

**l only cut another man's throat, as you call it, William, in 
defence of my own life," replied Algernon Grey; "but, of all 
men, you should be the last to find fault with such a transaction. 
Methinks I have heard of some six or seven of such affairs upon 
your hands." 

"Ay, but I never begin with fighting," answered Lovet; 
*^ when driven to such extremities, I can't help it. I always com- 
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mence mih love suid affection ; and, if it end with hate and naked 
rapiers 9 it \s no fault of mine. And so you pinked this Obern- 
traut! Why, you deserve thanks for that, too. Really it ^as a 
public service*, if he die, there will be one bubble less upon the 
stream of the world; and, if he recover, the bleeding and the 
lesson will do him an immense deal of good. 'T is a pity it was 
not in the spring; for that is the time, the doctors say, to let 
blood." 

"Pray, do notjest upon the subjiiect, my good cousin," an- 
swered Algernon Grey; "I went unwillingly on a quarrel not of 
my own seeking; I diil what I scarcely judged right to save my 
honour ; and 1 bitterly regret that I was forced to wound a gen-* 
tleman, who was too skilful a swordsman to be disarmed. Let 
us talk of other things." 

"Pooh!" said Lovet, *'he 's a coxcomb, and deserved it. 
If you had not done it, I would have done it for you.] — But to 
talk of other things as you say. The Elector can certainly meaa 
you no harm by assigning you so pleasant a place for imprison- 
ment. When you. have got up your clothes and a few books, yoa 
will be as comfortable here as at the inn with a sprained ankle — 
more so ; Ipr you, will want the pain. Then, my dear Algernon, 
you will be out of all temptation , which is a great thing in your 
case. Here you can neither drink, nor swear » nor game, nor 
make love ; in short, you are now physically in the state, to which 
.you voluntarily reduce yourself morally > and are cut off from 
all the little pleasures of life by that door^ instead of a.puritanical 
spirit.. — I could myself be very comfortable here, but for one 
thing, I have often thought , as I like to try every sort of emotion 
in this world,, that I would make myself a voluntary prisoner for 
a few days, only I could never determine upon the gaol." 

"And pray what is the one thing wanting in this sweet place? " 
asked Algernon Grey; "the one thing I want is liberty; but, I- 
suppose, that is not what you mean?" 

**0h, dear no," cried Lovet, "1 mean woman's company; 
I should require something sadly to play with, to teaze, to irri- 
tate, and to amuse myself with, as 1 would a petted child, and 
then to soothe her with soft caresses, and look into her Jiquid 
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eyes, half full of tears, half light. Liberty!; Pooh! liberty is 
nothing. I would seU n^yself for a sequin to a Turk , if he would 
bat engage to imprison me in his harem. But, on my life ! if I 
were shut up in a prison, for any of my small misdemeanours, 
I would get some fair girl or another to come aod entertain me at 
any price , were it bi],t the gaoler's fat daughter." 

Thus went he on for well nigh an hour, with gay, light, ap- 
parently thoughtless talgk ; but. yet it was all calculated to produce 
a certain impression ;. a^d it mujst not be denied thai, in a degree, 
it did so* He neyer mentioned the name of Agnes Herbert; he 
neifer alluded to her in the most remote manner ; he spoke not of 
his cousin's gallant conduct on the preceding night; he seemed 
to be ignorant of all that had taken place , except the duel and the 
axn^%K But yet his conversation turned Algernon's thoughts to 
Agnes , and made him long for her society. His words-called up 
a. pleasant dream of how she might cheer the hours of imprison- 
ment, how, under other circumstances, she might make the sad 
and weary day the sweetest and the brightest of life. Algernon 
gave himself up to the dream, too. As he had no substantial 
source of pleasure, he fancied h.e might as well console himself 
from the stores of imagination ; and on Agnes his. thoughts 
rested i, fondly » tenderly, even while his cousin remained with 
him. 

Lo\^% marked well the effect he produced; the meditative 
look, the occasional absence of mind, the random answer, and 
a sigh that once broke forth '^ and, when he thought he had suc- 
ceeded suf^ciently,. he rose to go. 

" Well, Algernon ," h.c said, "what shall I send you up? — 
clothes, books, and an instrument of music by the hands of a 
pretty maid, if I can find one. They tell me, you must not have 
your man; but the category did not include the fair sex; and, 
unless they are barbarians, they will let you have a femme-de- 
chambre, though they exclude a valet. — Game, come, do not 
look so grave. I must go and pay my devotions, but first will 
despatch all that you may require. — Leave it to me, I will make 
a good selection, never fear; and your little coxcomb. Frill, 
shall carry them all hither, and see if they will let him stay to tend 
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upon you. Whatever be thek rales ftsd regnlatioRS , if they view 
him justly, he can fall under none of them; for Heaven only 
knows what class the little devil belongs to; I am only certain 
that he is neither man, woman, nor child." * 

"Well, send him at all events ," answered Algernon Grey; 
"it would be convenient if they let him stay. Send a lute, too, 
if you can find one in the to^n/' 

"A lute!" exclaimed Lovet. "On my life! the man will 
fall in love at last, if it be but by twanging catgut to his own 
sweet voice. To think, that two pieces of white board, Strang 
with the entrails of a tame tiger, should give a reasonable 
creature, Jull of intellect as he thinks himself , the best conso- 
lation in adversity, is a sort of marvel*— a lute! Heaven bless 
the m«rk ! — Well, you shall have a lute, if it be but to make 
you commit a folly for once in your life and sing soft ditties to a 
certain spot in the ceiling. — Adieu, cousin, adieu ! I will see 
you again to-morrow." 

"Bring. me news of this young baron's state, if yon can get 
them," said Algernon Grey. 

"Happy for him, I am not his physician ," answered Lovet ; 
and thus saying he left the room. 

When he was gone, the prisoner relapsed into thought again ; 
but he had found out — or at least his cousin's words had sug- 
gested — a new source of pleasant meditations. They were 
daogerous ones, it must be owned — thos« sweet alluring fan- 
cies which lead us along, far, much farther than we know of, 
with steps as light as if the foot rested upon clouds. It was weak, 
bat it was very natural so to give way. For long, long hours 
there was no occupation for his mind. The choice, if it could 
be called a choice, was between dark and gloomy broodings over 
a bitter point in his fate, together with sad anticipations of the 
future, on the one hand; and on the other, an unreal dream of 
happiness, which could hardly, by any possibility, be verified, 
but which yet presented itself to fancy every moment, when 
thought was left free to roam, unrestrained by a powerful vri 11. 
rs it wonderful that he grew weary of the straggle? Is it sur- 
prising Uiat more and more he gave way to the bright deceptions 
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of a warm eager heart and quick imagi nation? Is it to be mar- 
velled at, tiiat in the dull hours of solitude, he turned from the 
gloomy pictures presented by reason and memory, to gaze upon 
the glowing pageantry offancy and hope? Ah, no! And so con- 
stituted mentally and corporeally, so situated in the past and in 
the present, few, very few men on earth would be found to resist 
more than he resisted, to do otherwise than he did. He yielded 
his heart to the only comfort it could receive, he yielded his 
mind to the only thoughts that were bri'ght; and, though his 
stern resolve to do all that was right maintained its place, yet the 
traitors of our peace were busily undermining in secret the de- 
fences of the castle in which he trusted. 

He made Agnes Herbert the companion of his thoughtsc He 
saw her with the mind's eye ; the tones of her sweet voice came 
back to his ear melodiously; the glance of her clear soft eye, 
-with all its tempered brightness, seemed upon him again-, the 
very memory of her grace and beauty brought sunshine with it, 
as sometimes, when we shut our eyes in the darkness of the 
night, resplendent scenes come back to sight, all vivid and 
distinct, as if they were painted in light upon our closed eyelids. 
He made a happiness for himself where none other was to be 
found; and if it was a weakness, be it remembered he was 
but man. 

Nothing was, indeed, wanting to mere corporeal comfort, 
except freedom. A well-served table was provided for him ; one 
of the Elector's servants attended to all that could lighten his 
captivity; his clothes, some books, and^a lute were brought up 
in the course of the day; and a small hand-bell was placed upon 
a table that he might have the means of summoning attendance 
when he needed it. His page, indeed, was not admitted ; and 
no one visited his chamber after the hour of dinner, but once 
when he rang. His thoughts, however, had by this time chosen 
their own course. He read little ; he touched not the instrument 
of music; but, seated near the window, he gazed out; and 
thought while, wandering slowly round to the west, the bright 
summer sun presented the scene beneath, in the same warm 
light of evening which had flooded valley and plain and gilt 
mideWerg, 11 
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moiiDtain and castle , ivhen he had seen it from the Altan vitb 
Agnes Herbert* Her image mingled trith the whole, and the 
prospect was not the less sweet to his eyes for the associations 
with which memory enriched the view. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The sun set ; the beams of the departed orb spread up from 
behind the mountains of the Haardt over the whole wide expanse 
of the cloudless heaven; and^ from the golden verge of the 
horizon to the glowing crimson of the zenith, a broad sheet of 
varied colouring stretched unbroken , hue melting into hue, so 
that the eye could not detect where one tint blended with another. 
It changed, too, with each passing minute; the golden verge 
grew red ; blue mingled with the crimson overhead ; then came a 
shade of grey ; and then looked out a star, like hope to cheerthe 
heart on the departure of some bygone joy. At length the twilight 
succeeded to the warm sunset; and stream, and valley, and 
mountain , and plain grew faint and soft under the prisoner's 
sight; while bis chamber became full of shadows; and many of 
the bright fancies, which had cheered the day, passed away with 
the declining light, as if they had been the creatures of the sun- 
shine. 

. His thoughts were becoming gloomy, when suddenly he heard 
the key turn in the lock, and then a light knock at the door. 

''Come in!" he cried; and the next moment it was opened. 
But Algernon Grey could scarcely- believe his eyes ; for in the 
dim light he saw a woman's form and garments ; and heart, more 
than sight, told him who it was. 

Starting up with a quick and joyful movement, he advanced 
to meet her; but Agnes only entered a few steps, and that with 
an air of timid hesitation. 

''My uncle has sent me to you," she said, giving him her 
hand , as he came near ; "and I am very glad indeed to have any 
means of showing my gratitude for all that yon have done forme. 
It is but little that I can do, but still a walk in the quiet evening 
air wai refresh and calm you; and 1 trust," she added, laying 
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the tips of her small taper fingers on his arm, '*lhat it may tend 
to soothe the indignatioD ^hich, I am sure, you must feel at the 
treatment you have received." 

<' Indeed, dear lady," answered Algernon Grey, **I feci 
none." 

"Then I feel it for you," answered Agnes, warmly; "I 
should feel more, indeed, did I not know that it is all weakness, 
rather than injustice. They fear that fierce old man and his rash 
son, otherwise this would not have taken place; and for that 
reason it is that I am obliged to take this unfit hour to give yon 
whatever little liberty I can. — But you must promise me," she 
added, in a timid and imploring tone, "to return when it is 
time. My uncle told me to exact such an engagement. H^ could 
not come himself; for he has been all the evening with the Elec- 
tor on business of importance, planning new defences to the 
place; and so he made me your gaoler — sad, yet pleasant task. 
But you will return, will you not?" 

Algernon Grey took her hand again and pressed it in his own. 
** Whenever you wish it," he replied. 

"Nay, not when I wish it," answered Agnes; "that would 
never be; for, could my wishes avail aught, you would not be 
here at all." 

"Well, then, when you ask me," said the young gentleman. 

"Ko, not so either," she replied; "I should never have the 
heart to ask you. Even in my youngest and most thoughtless 
days, I could not make a prisoner of a poor bird. How much 
less, then, of one who has saved my life. I value freedom too 
much to do so. It must be for you to decide. You shall return 
when it is right, and you shall be the judge." 

**I will then," answered Algernon Greyj "and now let us 
forth, for I confess I feel the air of imprisonment very heavy; 
and the lock of yonder door, which my fair turnkey has left un- 
guardedly open, is a chain upon my spirits." 

"No, not unguardedly," replied Agnes; "bat I was quite 
sure that, for my sake, you would not take a step beyond without 
permission, when I came to see you. Oh, I know you right well, 

11* 
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ooble Sir. Your conduct to me last night was a whole history ; 
I need no farther insight." 

'^ Indeed/' said Algernon Grey, taking bis hatfrom the table 
as she moved a step or two towards the door; '4f you knew my 
history, it is a strange one ; bat still I think you read it right, if 
you judge that in nothing I would abuse your trust.'' 

<^I am sure of it," she said, leading the way into the anti- 
room. 

Two guards were seated there on duty ; but the lady's pre- 
sence seemed a passport; and they made no opposition to the 
prisoner's exit, only rising as he and Agnes passed* 

The moment that the top of the stairs was reached, a change 
seemed to come over the fair girl's demeanour. So long as she 
had been in the apartments of the prisoner, a timid 6ort of hesita- 
tion seemed to hang about her, restraining her words and eveh 
her movements ; but the instant she had passed the door of his 
prison, her heart and spirit were unchained again. 

"Not down there, not down there," she cried; *'you are 
ignorant of the castle and its manifold turnings and windings. I 
will lead you through it, and try to cheer you as we go. Here, 
turn to the left;" and taking her way along a narrow passage, 
through the tall windows of which streamed a pale and uncertain 
light, she walked on , till a short staircase of five or six steps led 
them down to a broad balcony, running along the face of the 
western part of the building, and looking down into the court. 
Here she paused for a moment, and Algernon Grey took his place 
by her side, gazing thoughtfully at the number of servants and 
officers who were still crossing and recrossing the open space 
below, like so many ants on their busy labours. 

"This castle and the sights that it presents," said Agnes, 
after a moment's (peditation, '^always make me more or less 
thoughtful at every moment when one has time for thought. 
There, on the right, is what they call the Rupert's building, the 
oldest part of the castle, it is said; and I know not why, but I 
cannot look at its ornamented windows, and rich arches, without 
thinking of all the changes that have taken place in this. small 
spot since it was raised. See, how busily they go along, and 
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how gaily too, as if there had never been any others before, or 
woald come others after." 

"And they arc right," answered Algernon Grey. "Why 
should men lose the happiness of the moment by thinking of its 
short duration? A certain portion of life only is given to each 
human being; and, so to enjoy that portion that our acts shall 
stain no part with regret, and shall lay up no store of vengeance 
against us for the future, is, methinks, the wisest policy, as 
well as the truest religion." 

"And do you think so, too?" exclaimed Agnes, turning 
suddenly towards him with a bright smile ; " I am glad of It ; for 
sometimes I am inclined, when I have heard a grave discourse of 
worldly vanities and mortal pleasures, to think myself no better 
than a butterfly or a bird , because I am so happy in my little day 
of sunshine. We have men here, who speak so hardly of the 
brevity of mortal existence , that I cannot but think that they feel 
dissatisfied so small a portion is allowed them." 

"When I hear such men ," answered Algernon Grey, "and 
there are many of them all over the world, they leave a very dif- 
ferent impression on my mind from that which they expect to 
produce. They can have very little confidence in an everlasting 
future, who dwell so mournfully upon the shortness of the 
present. To enjoy God's blessings, and, from the heart, to 
thank Him for all , is to honour Him by the best sacrifice we can 
offer — at least, so it seems to me; and we may be right sure 
that, when we can thank him from the heart, we have not 
enjoyed amiss." 

"I think so too," answered Agnes ; ^' at all events, I know 
one thing, that though I would strive to bear all misfortunes 
without repining, yet, when I am happy, I ever feel the most 
grateful sense of the goodness and mercy of God, But let us 
come on ; and mark that building there , that one with the stony 
escutcheon on the front; you can scarcely see it, I think, in this 
dim light ; but some day I will tell you a story about it. It is too 
sad a one for to>night. Let us pass down here ; and then, turn- 
ing to the left again , I will lead you through the chapel." 

As the way was now broader than before, Algernon Grey drew 
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his fair companion's arm through his own, turDing as she 
directed him ; and , but for that light touch aud that sureet com* 
paoionship, his walk might have been gloomy enough; for the 
light faded rapidly as they went on. The long dim* passiages 
seemed damp and chilly, even in that summer eyening. The 
moon had not yet risen , but there was sufficient light in the sky 
to throw deeper shadows from the columns of masonry upon the 
faint grey gleam, which still illuminated one side of the halls 
and corridors in the neighbourhood of the western casements. 
Agnes, however, was near him; her hand rested gently on his 
arm ; her eyes were turned to his from time to time, as if seeking 
the expression which gave point to his words. And Algernon 
Grey was happy; for he felt as if the dreams he had been indul- 
ging were realized ; and yet he knew at his heart, that the realiza- 
tion was little better than a dream likewise. But he would not 
give way to sad thoughts ; for he remembered that he should have 
time for plenty of them in his captivity ; and the new philosophy, 
to which he had given way, taught him to enjoy. 

^< Shall we see our way across the chapel?" said Agnes, at 
length, pushing open a small door at the end of a long passage 
after descending a few steps, and looking into a wide and splen- 
did aisle beyond. 

"Oh yes," cried Algernon Grey, ** there is plenty of light;" 
and, taking a step forward, he led her in. The air was very 
dim ; but yet he could see that, except the architectural decora- 
tions, the building was destitute of all ornament. 

There is something, however, in the very atmosphere of a 
place destined for the purposes of prayer, which brings a feeling 
of awe and solemn meditation upon the heart. Here the petitions 
of thousands have ascended day after day to the throne of grace. 
Here the Almighty has promised to be present in the midst of the 
two or three who seek Him faithfully; here have been all the 
struggles, that bare themselves before the Almighty eye; here 
the consolation and the hope derived from the pure source of 
Almighty beneficence. A crowd of grand associations, of mercies 
sought and benefits received, rush upon the mind and fill it with 
devotion. 
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Algernon Grey felt it strongly then, as — ivith that fair being 
by his side, whom he had protected, comforted, saved — vhom 
he loved, in spite of reason, in spite of resolution, in spite of 
every effort, — he walked slowly up the nave, till he stood with 
h» before the altar. 

Then what thoughts were they that came thick upon his 
mind? What memories, what visions — - dark and bright min- 
gling together, black as night and brilliant as the dawn ? What- 
ever were the emotions in Agnes's heart, her hand slowly fell 
from his arm ; and he suffered it to drop. How or why, he knew 
not; but by an impulse, gentle, yet irresistible, be took it; and 
there they stood for a moment before that altar, hand in hand. 
He felt his fingers clasping upon hers more tightly; and, afraid 
of himself, of his own heart, of his own fate, he drew her arm 
once more through his, and led her, with a deep heavy sigh , to 
an open door, through which a faint gleam was streaming. 

There was a lamp in the passage beyond ; and , by its light, 
they passed through the northern mass of the building, and 
mounted the steps to the Altan. The stars were now shining forth 
in exceeding splendour; each bright spot in Charles's wane 
twinkling like a living diamond in the deep blue sky; and the 
small pole-star glistening high above, fixed and immoveable, 
like a constant mind , while the others whirled round it in never- 
ceasing change. 

'^Ay, this feels like freedom indeed," said Algernon Grey. 
**l know not how it is, dear lady, but the sensation of liberty is 
never so strong upon me , as in one of these bright clear nights. 
During the day, there is a sort of oppressive bondage in the world 
and the world's thoughts and doings — in the busy maltitudes 
that float about — in the very hum of tongues, and the sight of 
moving masses of mankind, which seems to cramp and confine 
the spirit within us. But here, with that profound, unlimited 
vault above, the wide air all around, and the far-off stars 
twinkling at immeasurable distances through space, the heart 
has room to beat; and the soul, upon the wings of thought, wan- 
ders unfettered through the infinite creation." 

"I love not crowds cither," answered Agnes; "and yet it is 
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pleasant to me that I have my fellow-creatures near *~- perhaps it 
is a woman's feeling, spriogiog from her iveakoess; but still I 
would rather not be free, if I were to be all alone on earth* Not 
that I do not often love solitade and to be afar from the maltt- 
tude; bat stilly a wild ramble over a moantaih top, or a gallop 
over a wide open moor » is enough for my small range ; and, like 
the lark, after I have taken my flight and sung my song, I am ever 
ready to fold my wings and sink to earth again/' 

The image pleased her companion ; he thought it very like 
her ; and in such conversation passed more than an hour, till the 
round edge of the yellow moon was seen rising above the fringed 
forest, and spreading new lustre over the sky. 

^'Here comes our fair and bountiful companion of last' night," 
said Algernon Grey ; "I will see her rise into the sky before I go ; 
but then, to show how moderate and discreet I am, and to en- 
courage you to give me some more hours of liberty hereafter, I 
will tell my fair gaoler, that I am ready to return to my prison." 

<' Strange ," said Agnes, looking up in his face with a smile, 
and leaning a little more heavily upon his arm , ^< strange that it 
is I who must ask the prisoner to remain at large for a while; bat 
you know not that you have a visit this night to make, to one, who 
will thank you on Agnes Herbert's account, for all you did last 
night." 

"Your uncle?" asked Algernon Grey. 

"No," replied Agnes; "it is to a lady, a kind and noble 
one. The Electress Louisa, she is anxious to see you, and bade 
me bring you to her whenever I hear her bell ring. It will not be 
long first; there she sits in that room, where the lights are 
shining through the open windows ; and when she thinks that the 
bustle of the day is fully over in the castle , she will give us no- 
tice." 

^*She loves you much, I doubt not," answered Algernon 
Grey. " 'T is strange to find here one of my own fair country- 
women, domiciled in a different land, and so linked with a 
foreign race. There can be no relationship , surely, between you 
and this Palatine house?" 

"The Electress calls me cousin," answered Agnes with a 
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smile 9 at the half-put qa€Stion; '^bnt it is a far and not easily 
traced relationship. Mine is a strange history, my noble de- 
liverer; but, doubtless, every one's is strange, ifveknewitall 
— yours, you say, as well as mine?" 

^^ Most strange," answered Algernon Grey; '^andifwe meet 
often, I must tell it to you — Yes, I will ," he repeated in a low 
murmur , as if speaking to himself ; but then added , << not now, 
not now, I cannot tell it now." 

<< Whatever it is," said Agnes, <*I am sure it will show 
nought but honour and high deeds on your part — I have had 
proofs of it; and as you, like other men, have mingled in the 
world, your story will be, doubtless, one of action; while mine 
is more the history of my race than of myself, for I have done 
nought and suffered little in this life. Spoiled by kind friends ; 
supported, protected, and left to follow my own will — often, 
perhaps, a wayward one — reverses, as yet, I have not known ; 
no strong emotions , either of grief or joy, have visited my breast ; 
and the part of life already gone has lapsed away like a momiog 
dream in pleasant but faint images, scarce worthy the remem- 
brance. You shaU tell me your history, if you will; but I cannot 
promise yet to be as sincere, mine being, as I have said, the 
history of others rather than my own." 

*^l will tell mine, nevertheless," answered Algernon Grey. 
'<It were better that one, at least, should know it." 

Ashe spoke, they heard a bell ring; and Agnes exclaimed, 
« That is the signal of the Electress. Now come with me ;" and, 
leading the way into the castle again, she ascended a long spiral 
staircase in one of the small towers, and then, proceeding along 
a well lighted corridor, she passed the top of a broad flight of 
steps exactly opposite to a large door surmounted by a gilt co- 
ronet. A few steps further on entered a small room on the right, 
where , to the right again, was seen another door apparently lead- 
ing into the chamber, one entrance of which they had already 
passed. Here Agnes paused and knocked ; and a sweet voice 
from within instantly answered, "Come in, dear child." The 
lady then opened the door, and, beckoning Algernon Grcv to 
follow, advanced into the room, which I have already described 
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as the scene of Agnes's interview with tbe Electress Dowager in 
the mornlog. 

With a calm and stately step, and his fine thoughtful eyes 
bent forward on the face of the Electress, Algernon Grey came 
after his fair conductor at the distance of a lew steps. Louisa 
Juliana gazed at him steadily for an instant, and then bent her 
head with a dignified air, as Agnes presented him to her. 

*^ Be seated, Sir/' she said, pointing to a chair near; '^and 
you, my sweet cousin, come hither beside me. Here is your 
accustomed place." 

Algernon Grey took the seat she assigned him; and, leaning 
his arm with easy grace over the back, he turned towards the 
Eleclress, whilst she proceeded to say, '<I have first. Sir, to 
offer you my thanks for your gallant, I might almost call it, he- 
roic conduct last night, in saving the life of my sweet cousin 
here, who is as dear to me as if she were my child. Accept them, 
therefore, I beg^ and believe me, it is with pain I find my son 
has thought himself called upon to deprive you of your liberty for 
a less fortunate event.'' 

<<I merit no thanks, your Highness," answered Algernon 
Grey ; '^ I have but done that which any man of good breeding, 
not a coward, would do in similar circumstances ; nor can I even 
claim the lady's gratitude ; for when I went to give her aid , I 
really knew not who she was. I will not deny, indeed , that the 
pleasure of the act was more than doubled, when I found who 
was the object of it; but surely, a thing which affords such great 
satisfaction to the giver, deserves no thanks from the receiver. 
'T is done for his own pleasure ; and his own pleasure be his 
reward." 

^' It would be a harsh doctrine on any other lips but yours," 
replied the Electress Dowager, while Agnes shook her head with 
a smile; '^nor can I admit," continued Louisa Juliana, <*that 
every man of good breeding, not a coward, would do the same. 
I fear much, my noble young friend, that, pick all the worid, 
you would not find ten such. We have a sad proof of it — you 
were the only one who went to her rescue." 

"I was more near than any one," answered Algernon Grey; 
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<<so» stiir, tiiatisnotitle, lady; however, I am well pleased it 
has been as it is." 

^<The men, wlio do best service/' answered the Electress, 
*'are always tiiose who reqaire least thanks. I have found it so 
through life. — But now I have other things to speak of." 

Agnes rose as if she would have withdrawn ; but the Electress 
stopped her, saying, ''Stay, stay, my ehild; you shall be of 
our counsel ; I know that I can trust you." 

Agnes reseated herself in silence, but looked somewhat 
anxiously to the face of Algernon Orey, with feelings upon which 
we must pause for a moment. She was a very young diplomatist. 
She had not learned the art of that craft, as it was practised in 
those days — I trust less in the present — and she was not aware, 
that to deceive a friend or benefactor, to lead one who has aided 
and assisted us, into a dangerous and difficult position, Is a 
stroke of skill, and not a mark of baseness. A sudden doubt 
came over her, lest the questions which the Electress was about 
to put — lest even the visit to her apartments might be painful 
and unpleasant to him who had ventured life to save her; and, 
though she saw not how she could have escaped from such a 
task, she was very sorry that she bad undertaken it. After one 
brief glance then, she withdrew her eyes, and remained gazing 
at some objectii on the table, till the voice of the Electress, 
speaking after a somewhat long pause, roused her, and she 
listened. 

''You have come from England, Sir, -very lately, I think,'' 
said Louisa Juliana, fixing her eyes upon Algernon Grey. 

"Not so, your Highness," replied the young geotleman; 
"I have been absent from my native land, now, for a long time, 
frequenting the various courts of Europe, and studying the man- 
ners of other nations. On my way hack , I received letters at 
Genoa, which made me resolve to remain some time longer out 
of England; but I have not seen aught of it for more than five 
years." 

"Methinks you are very young," said the Electress, "to be 
such a traveller. Doubtless you have forgotten all about the court 
of England." 
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"Oh, no," replied Algernon Grey; "I may be older than I 
seem; .but certaiDly was not young enough when I departed, to 
forget aaghtthat was worth remembering." 

"'T is a strange court," continued Louisa Juliana; ^'and 
yet, to say truth, all courts are strange. Do you know the 
king?" 

The question was somewhat abrupt; but the young English- 
man replied immediately : "Oh, yes, I know him well, with- 
out being one of the minions, or the favourites of the court." 

"And, doubtless, have been trusted by him?" rejoined the 
Electress, in a sort of catechising tone — "he is a wise and witty 
monarch." 

"I know not any mark of trust that he has ever given me," 
replied Algernon Grey; "and his courtiers give him right good 
cause to be witty as well as to be vain. I have always remarked, 
that where there is much of this lip-service Uiere is little real 
loyalty, and that downfals are preceded by the most servile adu- 
lation of power. I trust it may not be so in our day." 
- "You doubt it," replied the Electress ; "and I think it may 
be so ; for 1 always doubt it, too. This court is full of flatterers 
as well as yours. They would persuade my son that he is a god; 
as they persuade your monarch , that he is a Solomon. Fortu- 
nately, fate holds out no offer to King James of another crown ; 
and even if it did, he would never stretch forth a hand to reach 
it. Here we are in a different position. The diadem of Bohemia, 
which beyond all doubt will be offered to the Elector in a few 
days, will find, I fear, a more ambitious candidate, and one 
who may not calculate so well the means to the end." 

Algernon Grey was silent; for he felt that the subject was a 
difGcuU one to speak upon ; but, after waiting for a few moments, 
the Electress added: "What say you, isitnotso?" 

"Really, your Highness, I cannot answer," replied her 
visitor ; "I have never spoken with the Elector on the subject — 
I have only seen him once." 

Louisa Juliana gazed at him steadfastly, and then said, with 
a smile : "Come , come. Master Grey, let us be candid with each 
other. Thus stands the case. TheEleptor is wealthy, powerful 
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in his own dominions, doubtless, a ^ise and irarlike Prince, 
but at the same time to grasp and hold a crown requires a ruth* 
lessness whieh he does not possess. What is the Palatinate 
pitted against the empire? What can gi\e even the seeming of 
success to such a struggle, except potent and immediate foreign 
aid. — Will your king give it. Master Grey? " 

^'Really, your Highness, I cannot tell ," answered Algernon, 
a good deal surprised at the lady's tone. 

^^Methinks not," continued Louisa Juliana. *'Ht is a wise, 
but most pacific king; wasting in subtleties those powers of 
mind, and in pageantry and revelling those vast material re- 
sources^ which are most needful to keep a turbulent and energetic 
people under even wholesome rule, which, wisely employed, 
would be successful 9 but which, thus foolishly squandered, will 
leave a debt that nought but the best blood in the land can wipe 
out. — Forgive me, Master Grey, that I thus speak of your sove- 
reign; but see, what does he do now in my son's case? What 
energy, what activity does he display in behalf of his own child? " 

"But small, I fear. Madam," answered Algernon Grey; 
"but, perhaps, if he see danger menace, he may do more. — 
However, I know so little of the court of England, that I have no 
right to form a judgment." 

Louisa Juliana shook her head: "You are a diplomatist/' 
she said ; " and for so young a one , a wise one ; for I have heard 
that the chief skill of that intricate art consists in three negatives : 
'Not to know more than enough; not to say more than enough; 
and not to see more than enough.'" 

"Indeed, your Highness does me wrong," replied the young 
Englishman; "I belong to no such base craft; for I cannot hold 
the task of deceiving to be aught than dishonourable, the task of 
concealing aught but pitiful. I am no diplomatist, I can assure 
you; not even of that better kind, who^ like tlie great Duke 
of Sully, make it their boast to frustrate dishonest craft by wise 
honesty." 

"Then you are greatly mistaken here," rejoined the Electress 
Dowager ; " for every one Uiinks you have been sent over by King 
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James to see how ibe land lies^ and give advice or promiBe of 
assistance accordiogly." 

Algernon Grey laughed: ^'Your Highness will pardon me/' 
he said ; 5< but I beseech you to believe me , when 1 tell you , thai, 
a mere boy when I quitted the court of England > I am recollected 
there by friends and enemies, kings and statesmen , but as a mere 
boy slill/' 

''Hush!" cried the Eleetress, raising her hand; ''someone 
knocks. See who it is , my Agnes. I thought we should be free 
from interruption.'' 

Agnes Herbert ran lightly to the great doors , opened them 
partly, and, after speaking a few words to some one without, 
closed them and returned , saying in a low^oice ; "The Elector, 
Madam, with the counsellor Camerarius , is coming up, and has 
sent forward a page to say he wishes to confer with you." 

"He must not be found here," cried the Electress, looking 
at Algernon (xrey ; "quick, take him into my dressing-room; 
then, when you hear that they are all arrived, lead him down by 
the great staircase and away out upon the Altan. — Quick, Agnes, 
quick! — Adieu, Master Grey; we will talk farther another 
night." 

With a sign to him whom we now may well call her lover, 
Agnes ran to the small door to the left of the Electress, exactly 
opposite to that by which they had entered, and threw it open. 
All was dark beyond; but Algernon Grey, though he was not 
fond of such secrecy, followed the fair girl with an inclination to 
the Electress Dowager; and, drawing the door gently to behind 
them, Agnes took his hand, saying: — "I will guide you ; but we 
must open this other door a little, to know when they pass ; " and, 
advancing a step or two, she opened a chink of the door, vdiich 
seemed to lead out upon the great corridor at the top of the stairs. 

In a few moments the sound of footsteps reached them and a 
voice speaking, which Algernon Grey recollected well as that of 
the Elector. They heard the great doors thrown open and closed 
again; and then the young Englishman whispered : — "We can 
go now, I think." 

"Hush ! " replied Agnes ; "there is some one going down the 
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steps." The next instant a rounds fat, but somewhat eraeked 
voice was heard to exclaim: — <<So you have caged the birds, 
Joaehim *— Now let us wait here and watch till they take flight 
again ; and I will instruct thee in the sciences of courts/' 

''More likely to instruct one in the science of pottle pots and 
great tuns," answered a younger \oice. 

''It is the fool and the page," whispered Agnes, "waiUng on 
the landing five or six steps down. How shall we get out? " 

" Cannot we go by the staircase which led us hither?" rc}oined 
Algernon Grey. 

"We must cross the top of the great staircase," answered 
Agnes; "and they can see up to the very door. We had better 
wait where we are^- Hark ! they are speaking in the other room ; 
we must keep as still as death." 

Algernon Grey made no reply, but remained standing close 
beside her, and in the silence they preserred, a great part of the 
double conversation that went on, in the chamber of theEleo- 
tress Dowager, and on the landing of the stairs was distinctly 
audible to the ears of the young pair. A part, indeed, was lost, 
or conveyed very little meaning; but what was heard, for some 
time made a strange medley of ceremonious courtesy and broad 
vulgarity, questions of policy and absurd jest. Sometimes this 
extraordinary cross reading turned epigrammatically, sometimes 
gave the most curious countersense ; and it was difficult to 
ascertain at all times whence the voices proceeded, so as to 
know whether the reply was addressed to the sentence just heard 
before, or to one that preceded and had been fost. 

"I know right well, counsellor Camerarius, what are your 
opinions, and on what they are founded," were the first words 
audible. But immediately a merry but coarse voice said : — 
"Eleven bottles of sack a-day , a gold chain and a fool's cap are 
no things to be lightly respected , Master Joachim." 

"But hear me, your Highness," said another voice, 
"yoa, I know, are always amenable to reason, and you must 
not prejudge me, nor suppose that I am biassed by ordinary 
motives." 

"If what a fool thinks were to guide men of retson," said 
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aootber tongue ; *'a fool's cap and bells would be as good as the 
crown of Boheniia." 

'<We must discuss this question, dearest mother, without 
passion or prejudice," was the next sentence; "great interests 
are at stake, your son's, the Protestant religion, the liberty 
of Germany — ," 

"The great tun of Heidelberg brimful of wine," exclaimed 
the juicy tongue of the jester, " would not drown the gabbling of 
a page ; he would still shout from the bottom of the vat and make 
empty bubbles on the top, as full of noise as a petard/' — 

"Nothing more is wanting to shatter the whole constitution of 
this empire," Camerarius was heard to say, "than disunion 
amongst the Protestant princes, the fall of that kingdom which 
has first raised the voice against tyranny, oppression, and su- 
perstition, and the rejection of a proffered crown by the only 
sovereign prince who is qualified to guide the march of events by 
power, talent, and influence." 

" Give me reason and a good supper," said the page. 

"But have pu an offer thereof? " asked the Electress. 

"If I had the rule, you should have none," said the jester, 
" but a good whipping and a book to read." 

"The sceptre of Bohemia." 

"A fig for your bauble." 

"A coxcomb against a page's feather." 

"At the feet of your Highness's son, with all the advantages, 
which—" 

"The E5nig's-%tool and the Heiligberg upon your head for a 
mad ape ; you have untrussed my jerkin and let my fat out." 

"No motives of personal ambition, no hope or expectation of 
renown, nay, not even the voice of an oppressed people would 
induce me, dearest mother." 

"Though the gods and goddesses were to come down upon 
earth to wash themselves in the fountains of the gardens, you 
would still be an ass and drink deep to the increase of your car- 
cass, and the perdition of your soul." 

"Notwithstanding which, the voice of the people of Bohemia 
is not to go for nothing; and^ when added to that, is the main- 
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tenanee of the< Protestant religion in merely its jast rights and 
liberties — " 

'< A whoreson yarlet with legs like a blacksmith's tongs ; feet 
like the ace of diamonds^ and shonlders vastly too intimate with 
his ears." 

** Those who could advise the prince to give a decided refusal 
to such an appeal — " 

Bat here Algernon Grey called off the attention of his fair 
companion from the curious conversation which they overheard, 
by gently touching her hand and saying: — '^Methinks, we 
mast listen to this no longer, sweet lady.*' 

<' How can we avoid it? " rejoined Agnes in a whisper. *' To 
close either of the doors now, would be worse than to risk and 
go boldly down the stairs." 

''Then let us go boldly/* answered Algernon Grey. '*It 
were better to risk anything personally, methinks, than to over- 
hear what is evidently not intended for our ears." 

*<You are right," said Agnes, ''you are right — I only 
feared — but no matter for personal fears; they shall not stop me 
from doing what I ought. Let us come, then;" and advancing 
a step, she opened the door upon the corridor and went out. 

There was a large lamp suspended opposite to the door of the 
Electress Dowager, casting a full light upon the stairs. In the 
comer of the landing leaning, with one leg cast over the other, 
was a fat, short, red-faced man, dressed in the motley garb of 
the fools of those days; while, opposite to him, lolling against 
the balustrade, was a lad of some sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, habited in the splendid costume of the Electoral pages. 
Advancing straight towards them and descending the stairs with 
a calm countenance, Algernon Grey passed on side by side with 
Agnes Herbert. The page moved and drew himself up, doffing 
his bonnet as they went by ; but the jester, with the usual license 
of his calling, remained in his corner unmoved , shutting one 
eye and fixing the other keen grey orb upon the lady with an in- 
quisitive stare. The moment she and her companion had passed, 
however, he stuck his tongue into his cheek and winked know- 
ingly to the page , who replied merely by a low laugh. 

Heidelberg, 12 
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<<WhatviH come of it. Master JoiUibim?" asked ^e jester, 
after a pause. ^ 

''Nay, I know not," replied the youth } < Move and marriage, 
I suppose/' 

*'Nay, love won't come," said the jester ^ "for he is there 
already; and marriage may eome, or may not, as the gods "will 
have it; but, if I were pretty Mrs. Agnes Herbert, I would take 
that long feilew to the buttery, and give him a toast and two or 
three bottles of Burgundy wine. She is afraid of doing so, for 
fear of being found out; but, methinks, it would be the seal of 
matrimony, which Heaven send her speedily; for the walking 
about in the passages of this old eastle is somewhat like to chill 
the little god, Cupid's brother, who is known to be raUnr 
aguish." 

In the mean while Agnes and Algernon Grey walked on and 
passed -through the lower part of the castle, and upon the AHaii 
again. There she paused with a momentary hesitation; for she 
felt how sweet a thing liberty must be to her companion , and she 
could not find it in her heart to say that it was time to return to 
his prison. Did any personal feelings mingle with her re« 
luctance? Was she unwilling to part with him so soon? Who 
ever felt a joy that was not grieved to lose it? and Agnes Herbert 
had been very happy by the side of Algernon Grey. 

He saved her the pain of speaking, however, by divining her 
thoughts ere they were told. 

^^Methinks, dearest lady," he said, ^Uhat it must be time 
for me to return, and for you to go to other occupations, though 
your kind heart will not tell me so. Let us on towards my tower, 
however. My heartfelt thanks are due for the alleviation you 
have given me, and I would not for the world mingle one pain 
with the pleasure you must feel in such an act." 

<<My only pain," replied Agnes, walking on beside him, 
<Ms, that you must return at alL The Electress Dowager, I 
think, may call for me again, or I would say, stay longer." 

They were not long ere they reached the foot of the stairs 
leading up to the place of Algernon's imprisonment — it seemed 
to him, indeed, marvellously short — and there he stopped to 
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bid h^r Airewdi for the night. Ti:ue> he: might have done so as 
well above; but there the guards tenanted the anti-chamber; and 
feelings which he would not own to hiiDoself made him unwilling 
to have witnesses to his parting with her. 

^'Farewell, dear lady," he said, pressing her hand in his; 
^Mf yon could tell the relief and pleasure you have afforded the 
poor prisoner, your heart would, I am sure, rejoice. — Nay, I 
feel that it does, though you cannot know ft-om experience how 
tedious the hours of captivity are. Thanks — a thousand thanks 
— for the solace of the free air, rendered trebly bright by your 
sweet company." 

"You have no thanks to give," she answered, leaving her 
hand in his; "do I not owe you every thing? and, surely, a few 
hours from the life you have saved is but a poor offering for a 
grateful heart to make. To-morrow night, at the same hour, I 
know I may promise to come again, and perhaps my uncle will 
come with me. Till then, I must bid you adieu. Sleep well; 
and pleasant dreams be yours." 

He still held her hand for a moment — he still gazed upon that 
fair and beaming face by the pale light of the lamp that hung 
upon the staircase y and sensations he could hardly master rose 
in his bosom. They frightened him, and, breaking suddenly 
the spell that held him , he turned and mounted to the chamber, 
where sat the men on guard. There, came another adieu, colder 
in seeming but not less warm in truth ; and, entering, he himself 
closed the door. He heard her hand laid upon the key; but it 
did not turn, and the next instant her sweet voice reached his 
ear, somewhat trembling in tone, as she said to one of the 
guards — "Here, come and lock it — I cannot." 

"Why, it goes as easy as a wheel," answered the man,, ad- 
vancing with a heavy foot; and the neit moment the door was 
locked. 

Agnes trod her way back with a slow and thoughtful step 
towards the corridor of the apartments of the Electress Dowager ;, 
bat at the foot of the stairs she met her uncle Herbert, and the 
keen eye of affection soon discovered that, from some cause, he 
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was agitated, though he endeavoured to maintain his usual 
equable mien. 

^<What is the matter?" she said, clioging to his arm ; ^<yott 
are disturbed — I see it in your^yes." 

"'T is nothing, my Agnes," he said, "nothing. So you 
have given your prisoner his little holiday. How did he comport 
himself?" 

"He enjoyed it much," answered Agnes ; "in his calm and 
serious manner, he showed as. much pleasure as I hoped he 
would feel." 

"Ay, but to you, my child," asked Herbert, "was there 
any difference this night?" 

"Exactly the same as ever," replied the beautiful girl, with 
a gay smile; *^ banish all fears and doubts. Indeed, iodeed, 
you may. I thought they were gone for ever; for I know that 
such things linger not in your heart; and when once you trust, 
you trust implicitly. You may trust here — on him — on me ; 
for not one word has ever passed our lips that the whole world 
might not listen to." 

"*T is well!" said her uncle, thoughtfully, "'tis well — I 
do trust." 

^'Nay, but all is not well, I am sure," rejoined Agnes; 
"something has troubled you." 

"Nothing but the words of a fool," answered Herbert; "and 
I am a fool for being troubled by them. Tet something must be 
done to set this matter right. Listen, dear one ; I met just now, 
that mischievous idiot, the Elector's droll. — How is it that 
men of common sense can find delight in the malicious drivelling 
of a lackwitted knave like that? He spoke with mockery of my 
Agnes — said he had seen her taking love's walk, which is a 
crooked one, forth from the bedchamber next the dowager 
Electress'hall, down to the pleasure gardens, and bade me look 
well to my pretty bird , as he called you. What more he said , I 
need not repeat. One cannot strike an idiot, or I had felled 
him." 

Agnes laughed gaily. "Nay, nay," she said; "he has bat 
proved himself more fool than ever! " 
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*^Laiigh not, Agnes, in your young innocence," answered 
Herbert; "no woman's name must be lightly spotted. You 
know not, that the slightest foul mark upon a pure reputation 
remains for ever, breeding doubts and suspicions impossible to 
be removed. I'll tell you what, my child, I must have done ; — 
for it shall never be said, that with my will you ever did aught 
you were ashamed to acknowledge. — I know that the Princess 
bade you briog him to her, though why you passed through that 
room I cannot divine; but now you shall go to the Electress 
Dowager, and tell her the history; you shall petition for leave to 
speak the exact truth of how and why you were seen coming from 
that room with the prisoner. Yon will obtain it, I doubt not; 
but if she should refuse, I must speak to her myself; for this 
may rest as a stain upon you, my child ; and it must not be. So 
well do I know you, Agnes, that I say boldly and fearlessly, do 
anything you will , provided it be that which you ean explain to 
the whole world , when it becomes necessary. But,' at the same 
time, I warn you, dear one, never do aught that you cannot ex* 
plain ; for diplomacy is not a lady's trade ; and, if it be dangerous 
in the hands of a man , it is fatal in those of a woman." 

''I will go to the Electress , at once ," answered Agnes ; "for 
although, so far as I am personally concerned, I would scoff at 
all idle rumours, yet were they to give you pain , it would be no 
matter to be scoffed at." 

"Go, Agnes, go," rejoined Herbert. "It is better, both 
for you and for me, when you have once the power of explaining 
all, I care not for aught else. Idle rumours affect me not, 
Agnes ; and fools may talk and babble as they please ; but doubt- 
ful circumstances, unaccounted for, must not affect you, my 
child." 

"1^0, then," replied Agnes; and, mounting the stairs, sbe 
hurried to the apartments of the Electress Dowager. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Therb was a lamp lighted in the chamber^ to which Algernon 
Grey returned. He found the room neatly ordered, as if care and 
attention had been bestowed upon it; and, in a few minuies after 
his return, a servant entered, bearing materials for a meal, such 
as prisoners seldom taste. The man set it down and retired in 
silence; but Algernon Grey left the supper untouched. For 
nearly a quarter of an hour he strode up and down the room in 
deep thought; and then, breaking oiT suddenly, he said, ^*I 
will go to bed and sleep. What need of troubling my mind with 
things that may never occur? Am I to cast away every enjoyment 
of this mortal life , for fear of their remote consequences? JiOy I 
will guard my heart firmly ; I will rule my conduct strictly; but I 
will not debar myself of my sole solace for fear it should become 
too sweet. I will go and sleep, and these gloomy visions will take 
their flight before the morning." 

Accordingly, proceeding into the other room, he undressed 
and went to. bed. Neither did sleep refuse to visit his eyelids ; for 
there are few things more wearing and wearisome than the dull 
lapseof solitary hours to an active and energetic mind; but his 
slumber was not calm; it was not of that soft and balmy kind 
which visits the pillow of careless childhood; nor was it che* 
qnered with those light gay dreams which hover over the bed of 
hopeful youth. Visions he had many ; but they were all more or 
less dark, all more or less troubled ; and the same forms and fea- 
tures were in each. Two female figures were ever present, and 
one was Agnes Herbert. But, as 1 have already touched this 
theme, I will not pause here to enter into the details of all that 
imagination and memory suggested to the sleeping brain. Suf- 
fice it, that he slept without repose; and that agitated feelings, 
running masterless in unreasoning slumber, wore both body and 
mind , even during the hours of rest. 

He woke on the following morning languid and nnrefreshed ; 
and, if he had lain down somewhat gloomy in his thoughts, the 
next morning found him sadder and less tranquil still. 
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The beavy hours roHtid slovly on, and nothibg occurred 
threughottt the morning to break the duU monotony of his impri- 
sonment. The servant brought in the meals, arranged the rooms, 
imd showed towards him every sort of civility and attention. But 
istill it was not there that Algernon Grey could find companion-^ 
ship, and but few words passed, the young gentleman still 
speaking first, and receiving but brief and insignificant answers 
in return. The sight eyen of a human face, it is true., was plea- 
sant to him ; but yet it seemed each time that the man came and 
went as if his momentary presence and quick departure but added 
to his heaviness of heart. , 

, . He longed for somebody with whom he could converse — any 
one, it mattered not whom ; and he looked eagerly for his cousin's 
promised visit; but that day William Lovet came not. It is true 
his conversation had a great deal in it more irritating than plea- 
sant to the ears of Algernon Grey; but yet there was something 
in companionship, something in old associations aind mutual 
liabits of thought which he fancied would be a relief; and he felt 
disappointments as the moments flew , and he saw him not. 

Perhaps there might be a desire to Hy from other ideas — to 
rid his mind of reflection upon matters on which he did not wish 
it to rest ; but as evening came on and with it that change of light 
which, without diminishing the lustre of day, softens and sad- 
dens it, thought would have way ; and Agnes Herbert was again 
the theme, resolution contending with affection , and an honour- 
able spirit with a warm and ardent heart. Ho asked himself, 
<<What am I feeling? What am I doing? '' And to both -~ though 
seemingly very simple.questions — he found it difficult to reply. 
Xhe difficulty existed in the subtlety of man's heart; for skilful* 
indeed, must he be, and well eiperienced in the ways of that dark 
and intricate labyrinth, who can find the path to the arcanum at 
once. And yet he remembered his sensations towards Agnes 
when he had stood with her in the chamber adjoining that of the 
Electress; when her hand touched his ; when, bending down his 
bead to hear her whispered words, he felt her warm fragrant 
Jbreath fan his cheek like that of the spring wind. Could he not 
liavc thrown his arms around her, and clasped her to his beating 
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breast y and pressed warm kisses on those sweet lips, and asked 
her to be his — his for ever? Could he not at that moment have 
poared forth > as from a gashing fountain, the fall tide of first and 
passionate love, bearing all before it, on i(s fierce and eager 
course? He felt that he eould; he felt that he had escaped a 
great peril; and he asked himself : ^^Shonld he risk the sam6 
again? Should he madly run into the same strong and terrible 
temptatioa? If he did, was it not improbable that any circnm- 
stances would arise anew to strengthen and support him; that 
any means of escape, that any happy accident would present il- 
self to enable or lead him to fly from the immediate danger?'* 

<<It is madness to put it to the hazard ," be thought. ''No , I 
will not go ! — I will frame some excuse, not to pain her kind and 
gentle heart; and, even if I do show her want of courtesy, it is 
better than to show a want of honour." 

He paused and pondered long. He thought of what he should 
do, and what he should say; be considered how he might best 
act, so as to avoid the perilous society, without wounding one 
whose sole wish was to give him pleasure. Vain thought! Idle 
considerations ! as they always are with man. We raise an ima- 
ginary scaffold, and then build upon it. Comes firm reality and 
knocks it down beneath our feet: the whole structure falls ; and 
happy is it if our best hopes and brightest happiness are not 
crushed in the ruins. The last two hours — they were hours of 
meditation — had passed rapidly — far liiore so than he had ima* 
gined. He had not heard the sound of the clock; he had not 
marked the' rapid decline of the sun and the steady advance of 
night. He saw, indeed, or rather, he felt, that darkness spread 
through the chamber in which he sat; but he had rung for no 
lights , and he changed not his position. He remained fixed with 
his eyes bent upon the ground, his arm resting on the back of the 
chair, and the left hand playing with his empty swordbelt, not 
raising a look even towards the window, where the glowing 
heaven shone in radiant with the last smile of day* 

In about a quarter of an hour after the key was turned in the 
lock, and some one knocked lightly at the door. He knew that 
St was Agnes's hand: he felt sure of it before he saw her; and. 
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advaBciiig quickly, he gave her admission , saying in a mingled 
tone ofjoy and sadness: '' Welcome > welcome, dear lady, you 
are punctual to your hour." 

'^ Not quite," answered Agnes, "hnX I was detained a litUe. 
Tour time of freedom shall not be abridged, howeyer; for we 
can stay^ out the longer — Now, will you come ? " 

There was a struggle in Algernon Giey's heart; his lips would 
scarcely utter the words he had resolved on ; and, perhaps, had 
he not seen, as they stood together at the door, that the anti- 
chamber was for the moment vacant, the restraint^ which the 
presence of others always more or less imposes, would at once 
have turned the balance against resolution . As it was, however, 
after a pause he replied: "Nay, dear lady, you will think me 
churlish and morose, I fear, when I say, it is better forme not 
logo, and, with deep gratitude and heart-felt thanks, decline 
your kindness." 

**But why?" exclaimed Agnes, gazing on him with surprise ; 
'^ surely, I should think it would be a relief." 

"And so ills," he answered, "a sweet and joyful one; but 
that momentary relief, dear lady, makes me but feel the bitter- 
ness of imprisonment more painfully when it is over* Believe 
me, it is better I should stay." 

His words, as so frequently happens with words which do 
not fully express all the speaker thinks, had quite the contrary 
effect to that which.he intended. They made Agnes Herbert but 
the more eager to comfort and to sooth him, to lighten his hours 
of solitude, to banish the dark thoughts that seemed to oppress 
him; and she answered: "Nay, come! Do not give way to such 
C^oomy fancies. I will take no denial. You surely cannot refuse 
a lady, when she asks your company in a walk through the free 
air. I fear you hold my gratitude as little worth ; but this is the 
only means I have of showing it. I would willingly come and sit 
with you and cheer you through the day, if my uncle could come, 
too; but the Elector has besought him to hurry forward the new 
defences of the castle and the town ; and every instant of his time 
is employed. Besides, you must come to-night; for I have got 
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news for you of Yarious kinds; and I cannot staj hare to tell 
them." 

Algernon Grey smiled faintly; bntbis resotntion gave Nvay; 
and I tailing Apnea's liand 9 he pressed his lips upon it , answer- 
ing: ''You are very kind*— too kind; but I must not make you 
think me ungrateful for such kindness; therefore I come." At 
the same moment the guard re-entered the anti-chamber and 
Algernon Grey followed the lady through it and descended the 
stairs with her. 

Grown somewhat bolder by custom ^ the lady led him at once 
across the great court, and thence into the gardens of the castle. 
''Now," she said, wilh a gay laugh, 'Mf you had the will to be 
refractory, who could stop you from breaking prison? Not this 
weak hand, I fear." 

''But these gardens are all walled round," answered Alger<- 
non Grey, "and hemmed in with the defences and outworks, 
Methinks it would be no easy task to make one's escape hence." 

"As easy as to sail upon a lake with a light wind and a snm«- 
mer sky," answered Agnes gaily. "The ground is all pierced 
over which we tread , with subterranean passages leading hither 
and thither, some to the mountain, some down into the town. — 
Did you not see those two obelisks just now with two half-open 
doors by the side? Well, they lead straight into the city; and the 
first night, when I was wandering with you through these gar- 
dens, you must have remarked a man appear so suddenly that be 
startled me. He was some one belonging to the castle , who had 
come up by the vaults. — But I must not tell you all these secrets, 
lest, finding so many doors of his cage open, the captive bird 
should take wing and fly away." 

8he spoke gaily and lightly; and Algernon Grey replied, 
^'No fear, no fear, dear lady; you have a stronger hold upon 
the poor bird than wires or bars — the chain of honour. No 
gentleman could so misuse your trust. But you seem yourself to 
be well acquainted with all these secret ways ; though, doubtless, 
they are not much trod by lady's feet." 

"Oh, I have them all in my little head ," she answered, " as 
If upon a. map. My uncle has shown them to me all ; for he ha» 
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a strange sort of superstition^ that some time or another the 
knowledge may be needful to me. I know not what he fears or 
faneieS) bat so it is; for gloomy thoughts frequently possess 
him^ and I do not wonder at it. But now I will tell you my news, 
and first a sill jf story about myself ; for women, they say, always 
like to Ulk about themselves before all things. Bo you know our 
adventure last night alarmed my uncle for his poor ehUd's re- 
putation?" 

«<How5o?" exclaimed Algernon, with a start and feeling of 
more apprehension than the lady's words might seem likely to 
produce; ''whatad;renture, sweet lady?" 

<<0h, our adventure in escaping fi'om the apartments of the 
Mectress Dowager," Agnes replied. "Do you not remember 
passing the fool upon tlie stairs, and the page? Well, they saw 
us come forth from the room on the left; and that fool is as 
malicious and insolent as he is drunken. He met my uncle a 
few minutes after ; he thought fit to jest with my poor name. But 
I only laughed when I was told ; for, methinks, when the breast 
is clear and the heart quiet, one may well treat a fool's ribaldry 
with scorn. But my uncle took it up more seriously, and insisted 
I should ask permission of the Princess to tell the whole, in case 
of need. I related to her all that had happened to us, how we 
had overheard in the neighbouring chamber part of her conversa- 
tion with her son , and how we had determined to confront the 
fool and the page upon the stairs rather than listen to more. She 
said we had done well, and gave the permission I asked for." 

.<<Did it end there?" asked Algernon Grey; <<or has this 
knave been busy spreading his scandal? " 

<^0h, yes," answered Agnes, ''he has; and perhaps it Is 
lucky I obtained leave to speak ; for early this morning the Elec- 
tor sent for me, and, with a grave brow, told me I had been 
seen the night before leading the English prisoner down from his 
mother's lodging. I answered simply enough, 'I know I ivas, 
your Highness* The fool and the page both saw me.' He then 
asked me what it meant; and I replied, that I had her High* 
ness's permission to tell him, if he asked, that it was by her 
commands that I had brought you thither and led you away again." 



<<Wliat more > what more?" said Algernon Grej» as the 
lady paused. 

<< Why^ this iDtelligence seemed to throw him into a fit of 
mnsiDg/' continued Agnes; <^aiid, at length, he said, *So, 
she has disco?ered him^ too, and his errand;' and then he 
asked me if I kneV who yon were ; I answered , < I had been told 
your name was Algernon Grey;' and thereupon he laughed and 
shook his head ; but enquired no further, saying, 'If it were by 
his mother's orders, it was well.' Nevertheless, I could see 
that he thinks you some great man, and that you come here upon 
some secret mission of deep moment. So, henceforth, I shall 
call you 'my lord,' and be very ceremonious." 

"Nay, nay, not so," answered Algernon Grey, thrown off 
his guard; "give me none of such formal titles, sweet lady; 
from your lips they would sound very harsh to me." 

"Then call me not Mady' anymore," she answered; "none 
but the servants here do that. I am the child of the castle > and 
to those who know and love me, I am only Agnes." 

Algernon Grey felt his heart beat fast; but he had a habit <tf 
flying away from such emotions ; and after a single moment's 
pause, he said, "I must clear yonr mind of one Impression. 
The Elector is quite wrong; and so, I fancy, is the Electress 
Dowager. Because, for an idle whim, I and my cousin have 
pledged ourselves to each other to go through Europe for a year 
under false names, they fancy here, I find, that we have some 
concealed object, and that I, who never meddled yet with the 
intrigues of courts, am charged with some secret mission. I 
give you my honour — and by this time, I hope, you know it is 
to be trusted — that I have no such task to perform ; that I have 
no state secrets of any kind ; in short that I am but a simple 
English gentleman, travelling hither and thither to while a cer^ 
tain portion of duH time — " 

"Which you heartily wish were over," answered Agnes gaily. 

"Not so, upon my life," answered Algernon ; "although I 
deeply love my country, yet there are matters therein sooner or 
later to be brought to issue, which make me long to gd on wan- 
dering thus, till life and the journey find their close together. 
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and never m^re to set m; foot ob British shores. But here come 
sad thoughts again, and I will not indulge them. Yon hinted 
that there was more to be told me. I hope the rest of the tidings 
is less hitter; for it is painfnlfor me that your great kindness, 
Agnes, should hate brought discomfort upon you or your uncle." 

^'Oh, to me it is none, and with him it is past; but the rest 
of my news will , I am sure , be pleasant to you. You have heard 
of an unfortunate duel that was fought/' she said, looking up in 
his face with a smile which the twilight did not conceal , '' be- 
tween an English gentleman and the Baron of Oberntraut. You 
have been sorry for the young baron, I am sure, and will be 
glad to hear that to-day he is much better. His wounds, indeed, 
seem not to be mortal, as was at first thou^t; and these terrible 
faintings, from several of which they fancied he would never 
revive, proceeded solely from great loss of blood. I hear he 
was up this afternoon and seated in a chair." 

''This is good news, indeed," answered Algernon Grey. 
<< Believe me I did not seek to wound him , and peiilled my own 
safety to avoid it; till, at length, in the half-light <^ for it was 
then growing dark — I w«s obliged to return his attack, seeking 
to touch him but slightly. He slipped, however, and was thus 
more sharply hurt. You too are pleased. If I judge rightly," he 
added, gazing down upon her with an enquiring look; '^for 
methinks that a part of the youog baron's wrath against myself is 
a sort of retribution for one pleasant evening that I enjoyed too 
much with you in these same gardens." 

<<I trust not," said Agnes, eagerly; '^ trust not. He should 
have known better. He is a noble, brave, and upright man, 
generous, and kind in many things; but still •— " and there she 
paused, as if unwilling to speak farther. 

Two or three minutes of silence had passed, and the hearts 
of Algernon Grey and Agnes Herbert were perhaps both busy 
with feelings somewhat similar. At length a wild strain of music 
rose up from the town below, and they paused on the edge of the 
great terrace to listen to it. 

"A party of young students singing," said the lady. **Do 
you love music V' 
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<a nut&i not say better tlun aagbt on eartb»" replied Algeraon 
Grey ; ''but yet if I were to isk for any sort of consolation in 
bours of grief and beaviness , I would cboose s«me sweet Yoice 
to sing my cares away. I made my cousin send me up an instru-» 
ment ; but I know not bow it is I bave not bad tbe beart to use it." 

<<0b, I will sing for you some time or another /' answered 
Agnes ; '^ I learned from a famous Italian musician wbo was bere, 
and wbo said I was no badscbolar." 

<at would be, indeed, a great deligbt/' said Algernon; 
^'bnt Ifear I must not bope for it as a sobice of my imprisonment^ 
if your uncle is so busily necupied." 

Agnes looked down tbougbtfully for a moment and tben 
laugbed: <'I do not know/' sbe replied ;.<< I do not know; we 
sball see. I trust your imprisonment will not be long ; and yoo 
told me once you were going away very soon. I must lose no op^ 
portunity of showiog my deep tbankfulness for wbat you bave 
done for me. It is little, indeed, tbat I can offer. Some men 
bave mines of gold and precious stones, and some but a garden 
of poor flowers; but were I a prince, I would not value less tbe 
tribute of tbe poor man's blossoms, if given witb a willing beart, 
than tbat of tbe great vassal's ore. I do bope tbat you will feel tbe 
same, and accept all I can do, though it be but small, as a testis 
mony of what I would do had I greater means." 

We need not pursue their conversation farther : for nearly an 
hour more it went on in the same strain ; and if the resolutions of 
Algernon Grey faltered for a moment now and then, -» if a 
tenderer word would fall from his lips, «— yet still, considering 
the feelings that were at bis heart, be exercised great power over 
himself. I know not whether it were better or worse for Agnes, 
that he did so; for certainly the calmness of his manner and the 
careful tone of his language aided her in deceiving herself as to 
that which was in her own breast. She laughed to scorn tbe 
thought of love between them. She was grateful, deeply grateftil ; 
and if there was aught more in her bosom , sbe fancied it was but 
a feeling of compassion for one whom she thought wronged by 
ui^ust imprisonment. Sbe could hear him talk as calmly of bis 
departure, she said to herself, as she could listen to a sermon or 
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a lecture. She could speak of it herself without one emotion. 
Was this lilce love? Oh, no. She had a deep friendship for him ; 
well she might have; butthat, and gratitude, and compassion, 
were all. Agnes Imew not what she would have felt had she been 
called upon to part with him at that moment. As it was , she 
went on gaily, like a child treading the verge of a precipice and 
gathering flowers upon the edge of destruction. And when the 
time of his short liberty was at an end, she was sorry for it; for it 
had been a sweet and pleasant time to her. They parted at the 
door of his chamber, each with a sigh ; and Algernon Grey paced 
up and down his solitary room, and, as the moon rose solemnly 
over tlie hills, opened his window and gaied forth as if his 
thoughts would be more free with the wide expanse of heaven and 
earth before him. The moment after, he heard the sound of an 
instrument of music; and turning quickly round to the right he 
•saw the light streaming forth from an open casement, which, as 
far as he could calculate, was near those of the Electress Dowager. 
He could not see into the room ; but the sweet sounds issued 
forth upon the night air, as a skilful hand swept the strings ; and 
a moment after a voice, the sweet, clear, rounded tones of which 
be knew right well, poured out a flood of melody, rising and 
falling on the ear like the notes of a nightingale in the spring 
eventide. The music was not exactly gay; but yet, every now 
and then, a cheerful tone enlivened the graver strains ; and partly 
from noiemory — for he had heard the song before — partly from 
the exceeding clearness with which every word was pronounced, 
he distinguished each verse as it was sung. 

SONG. 

The moon is od high , but she 's W by a cloud , 

The prospect looks gloomy and drear. 
And still through the night may she weep 'oeath the shroud ; 

But daylight is coming, and near. 

The heart is bowed down 'nealh the cares of the hour, 

And the eye may be dimmed by a tear; 
But the heart shall rise up in the morn lil<e a flower; 

A brighter day 's coiniog, and near. 
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We have trusted and hoped , been oppressM and have grieved ; 

But joy will return , never fear : 
There *8 a trust and a hope that is never deceived ; 

A brighter day 's coming, and near. 

Each life has its joy, and each life has its pain ; 

But the tempest still leaves the sky clear; 
And for honour and truth , which are never in vain , 

A brighter day 's coming, and near. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Akothbr Dight passed of agitating thought > with bat little 
sleep and many troublous dreams; aod for more thaneae long 
hour AJgemoQ Grey remaioed iu deep and intense thought , pon- 
dering over the present and the future. I know not how or why — 
for there are many mysteries in man's nature, which the skill of 
philosophy, as yet, has not been able to unravel ; •^ but certain* 
it is, that at one particular portion of the night, unless sleep 
deaden the reflective poweis and still the imagination, or active 
exertion occupies the thoughts with tangible things, dark and 
gloomy images come crowding upon the mind and seem to 
triumph oyer the powers of reason, with a supernatural influence, 
like that which has been attributed to spectres from the grave. 
All that is sad and horrible in man's general fate, all that is grie- 
vous or perilous or worthy of regret in the history of the past, in 
the aspect of the present, and in the prospect of the future, 
marches by in long and black procession; and the oppressed 
heart is fain to exclaim at this si^t of human ills, '^ What! will 
the line last to the crack of doom? " 

The couch of Algernon Grey was not without such appari- 
tions ; and — alas ! that I should say it — the thought of her who 
had just quitted him in all her beauty, in all her sweetness, in 
all her grace, but rendered the wild phantoms of fancy more 
terrible. He felt, he could not deny, in that hour of the open- 
ing of the heart's secrets to itself, that he loved her, eagerly, 
ardently, with the first passionate love of enthusiastic youth ; that 
to win her he would willingly have sacrificed rank, name, station, 
aught on earth but his own sense of right. But still , at the same 
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time, came a voice from fats omtd breast, like that of fate, re- 
peating : << She caoDot be thine ! She cannot be thine ! " 

<<What should he do?" he asked himself; <<how should he 
act?'' He could not reject her gentle kindness offered in simple 
innocence by a grateful heart. Flight vas his only resource ; but 
be was a prisoner and had no power to fly. Chained down to the 
sole society most dangerous to his peace , it seemed as if he were 
tied to the stake to endure to the utmost the fiery ordeal of temp- 
tation. Then again, be strove to cast the thoughts from him, 
and gained a brief interval of sleep; but visions all coloured by 
the same gloomy hues either disturbed repose, or made him start 
up again to think of the same themes and wrestle with the same 
dark adversaries. 

At length the day dawned ; and , rising quickly from his bed, 
he hurried to the window, opened it, and gazed forth. Oh, how 
sweet -was the fresh aspect of the morning to his -wearied eyes , as 
calm and reinvigorating to the mind as the gentle breath of the early 
summer day to the heated cheek it blew upon. The golden light 
spread through the valley and over the hills, sunk in amongst the 
deep woods, and threw out the masses of the dark trees from a 
soft background of luminous mist; while, here and there, a 
woodman's fire or cottage chimney sent up wreaths of faint blue 
smoke, rolling in graceful lines amongst the leaves and branches. 

The day went on in its usual course : many hours of solitude, 
broken only by the entrance of a servant or the guard. Algernon 
Grey found no means of relieving the tedious passing of the time. 
He tried to read , but he could not. He turned from the instru- 
ment of music he had asked for, with a sickened feeling, as if 
sweet sounds would but increase the bitterness of meditation. 
Thought, devouring thought, consumed the moments; till to- 
wards evening, when the guard threw open the door, and to his 
surprise he saw his old and attached servant Antony enter and 
approach him. The man's face wore a mingled expression, as 
if be was striving to keep up his usual appearance of gaiety, when 
in truth his heart was sad; and his master would not suffer one 
who , he well knew, loved him dearly to see how bitterly circum- 
stances made him feel his imprisonment. 

Heidelberg. 13 
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"Well, ToDy," hes&id, in a cheerful tone ; "so they have 
given you admission at length." 

"Yes, my lord," replied the man; "they have come down 
from their high flight, now that they find their heavy hrayo will 
not die. — I hope yoar lordship has not fancied I have been neg- 
ligent; for I have been up here twice a-day, and the page as 
often. The little devil would have stabbed the guard, I believe, 
to get entrance, if I had not stopped him; but we two are not 
enough to storm the castle, and we should have only got ourselves 
iu limbo too. However, to-night they let me in to carry you these 
letters, which a courier brought just now from England ; so there 
are now four of us; and, if you like, methinks between us all 
we can contrive to get you out." 

Algernon Grey shook his head with a smile, and taking the 
letters he read the addresses with a listless, uninterested look. 

"No, no, Tony," he said ; "they would only catch us again, 
before we had gone far. — But what was that you said of the 
young Baron of Oberntraut? " 

"Why, the fellow you fought with , Sir," answered the ser- 
vant, "if you mean him, is getting better hourly. He was out 
in the garden up there to-night, by the bank of the river, sitting 
in a chair. You have not hurt him much , it seems. Pity yoa 
did not send your sword through his maw. The bleeding will do 
him good, however; for he is mighty pale , and won't affront an 
English gentleman again, I warrant. I saw him myself when I 
rode up to get tidings. There he was, sitting all white and co- 
lourless in a great gilt chair against the wall of the house, like a 
wai-caodle in a sconce." 

While the man had been speaking, his master had slowly 
approached the window, opened one of the letters, and was 
reading the first lines as his servant concluded. For a moment 
or two the subject of the epistle seemed to produce no ^reat 
effect. He smiled slightly, ran his eye down to the bottom, 
skimming carelessly the contents, and then turned the page. 
The next moment, however, he seemed to be stirred by strong 
emotions ; his brow contracted, his eye flashed, his lip quivered, 
and the hot angry blood rose in an instant into his cheek and 
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overspread his forehead with a fiery glow. StraiQing his eyes 
upon the sheet, he read on; and, when he had done, held the 
letter open in his hand for several rainates, gazing sternly up 
into the air. He uttered not a word ; but the servant could see 
how his heart beat, by the quivering of the paper in his hand. 
Then, throwing it down upon the table, he tore- open the other 
hastily and read it likewise. The contents dfd not seem to miti- 
gate his agitation^ though they mingled a degree of scorn with 
the expression of his countenance. This time some portion of 
his emotion found vent in a few brief words: '^So, so!" he 
cried. '' So bold and shameless — and shall I be restrained by 
such scruples? — Nay, nay, this is too bad-^ England, fare- 
well ! You shall not feel my foot for many a day ! " 

"Ah, my lord," said the man, "things seem going on at a 
fine rate, truly; methinks, when one takes a part so boldly, the 
other may well choose his part too. Faith, I would let them 
whistle for me long enough , before I went." 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed Algernon Grey, turning 
upon him sharply. 

"Why, my noble lord, I have had a letter, too, by Hob, 
the courier; and I dare say the news in mine and yours is all the 
same." 

"And has it become the common scandal then?" said Al- 
gernon Grey thoughtfully. "So young, so fair, so haughty, 
and yet so shameless! Leave me, Tony, leave me, and come 
up to-morrow early. Doubtless they will give you admission , if 
all goes well — I want nothing more to-night — leave me, I say." 

"Well, my lord, if I were you, I would not take it much to 
heart," replied the man, lingering for a moment ere he departed. 
"There 's not much love lost on either side, I believe, and never 
was ; and you will be just as well quit of a bad bargain." 

Algernon Grey waved his hand for him to leave the room, but 
answered not; and when the man was gone, he strode up and 
down the wide chamber for full half an hour with quick and agi- 
Uted steps. Then, casting himself into a chair, he laughed 
aloud, exclaiming, "I am a fool! Why should I grieve? Why 
lei such idle passion tear me? — I love her not — have never 
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loved her — I contemn^ despise her — have ever scoroed her 
pitiful pride, and hut strove, against my nature, to hend my 
affections to my duty. Let her take her course. — Nay, indeed, 
she has taken it." 

The door opened suddenly, and then, for the first time, he 
perceived that night had fallen, as the light from the anti-chamber 
poured in; and he saw the form of Agaes, without distin- 
guishing her features, standing in the doorway, like a graceful 
shadow. 

"Will you come to-night?" said that sweet, musical voice; 
and, starting up, Algernon Grey snatched his hat from the table, 
replying, "Most willingly, fair Agnes." 

As they walked on, through the courts, along the Aitkin , out 
into the gardens, over the terrace, Agnes saw that a great change 
had come upon her companion. Far from seeming to have re- 
ceived any evil news from his native land, it appeared as if some 
heavy weight had been taken from his mind. His manner was 
light and cheerful ; his words gay and full of unusual fire — 
somewhat wild and absent, indeed, at times; but still, the 
whole tone was sunshiny and very unlike the gloomy mood of the 
preceding night. 

The difference made Agnes thoughtful. She asked hers«lf, 
"Is it his nature to be thus variable?" But she would not 
believe it. There was something in her breast that would not let 
her think the slightest ill of him beside her. The picture of his 
character was already drawn by the hand of affection upon a 
woman's heart; and, when such is the case, stern, and hard, 
and continued must be the wearing power that can ever efface the 
lines. A new light seemed to break upon her ; and at length she 
said, "I think I can divine that you have heard how much better 
your adversary is. It is said they will bring him into Heidelberg 
to-morrow." 

"Yes, I have heard it," answered Algernon Grey, "and am 
exceedingly rejoiced to find his wound will not prove dangerous." 

Agnes was satisfied; his new gaiety was accounted for; 
and, as they wandered on, she gave free course to all her own 
thoughts, as they sprang up from the deep well of the heart 
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unobstnicted to the lips. Once, indeed, she was a little 
frightened at her own feelings and at his manner. Not that he 
said aught to alarm or agitate her; but there was a tenderness 
mingled with the frank and rapid outpouring of all the ideas that 
seemed to cross his brain, which startled and moved her. But 
women have always some veil ready to hide agitating truths from 
their own eyes ; and Agnes dismissed the thought ere it had pos- 
sessed her mind for a moment. Carried away by the quick and 
sparklingcurrentof his conversation, her brain seemed to whirl 
as the mind followed him; and he, in the turbulent emotions 
produced by the tidings he had received and the struggling love 
within his bosom, suffered himself to be hurried rapidly on, he 
saw not, he knew not, he cared not whither. Their perilous 
course in a frail bark some few days before down the furious 
torrent of the Neckar was but an emblem of the voyage of their 
two hearts along the troubled stream of love that night. Time 
flew on more rapidly than either of them knew; the castle-clock 
striking ten roused them as it were from a dream ; and, returning 
to his prison, Algernon Grey, as before, parted from Agnes in 
the anti-chamber. The moment he had entered his own room 
and th6 door was closed, he cast himself into a seat, leaned his 
folded arms upon the table , and, as if utterly exhausted, let 
his head fall upon his arms; and there, for three long hours, 
-without a change of attitude, he remained plunged in the chaos 
of wild, unformed, unregulated thoughts. An attendant came 
in, but he took no notice of him. He placed supper on the 
table, and invited him courteously to take some, tie replied 
not, for he heard not; and the man, thinking that he slept, 
retired. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned the prisoner started 
up, brushed back the rich brown curls from his broad forehead 
with a bewildered look, and, taking a light, retired to bed and 
slept, strange to say, profoundly. 

The sun had risen high; an attendant had twice entered the 
large room; and all the world was busy with the ordinary affairs 
of life, before Algernon Grey awoke from one of those deep,, 
dreamless sleeps, which sometimes succeed to the exhausting 
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conflict of passions in the human breast. For a few moments he 
' could hardly tell where he was ; he could with difGculty recollect 
the circumstances in which he was placed, or the events of the 
preceding day. But, as they rushed at length upon memory, 
a shadow came over his face ; and again the question recurred, 
"What am I doing? Whither am I hurrying?" The gloom of 
the preceding days came o\er him more darkly than ever, and 
he passed a full hour in anxious thought. 

"No, no! " he eiclaimed at length ; "whatever be the tempta- 
tion, I will not do such wrong to her young and innocent heart as 
to seek its love, while there is no chance, no hope ofour ultimate 
union. I will rather see her give her hand to another, and live 
on in loveless , cheerless solitude myself. Yet, if I am kept here^ 
if I linger near her in this constant companionship, with her 
beauty and her grace before my eyes, her sweet voice sounding in 
my ears, her high yet ghntle thoughts mingling with and softening 
my own, how can I so guard myself as never to betray the secret 
of my bosom? — how can I restrain myself so as not to tell my 
love and seek hers in return? Men have tried the same before 
and have ever failed. I have no such confidence in my own 
strength, and I will not risk it; I will fly •— whatever it cost to 
tear myself away, I will fly." 

The hours went by; and a little before noon the prisoner re- 
ceived a brief visit from Herbert. The news he brought was so far 
satisfactory, as it showed Algernon the prospect of his speedy 
liberation. His adversary had been removed into Heidelberg the 
day before, had not suffered in the least by the exertion, had 
passed a good night, and pronounced himself quite well. But 
the duration of the old officer's stay was so short, that no other 
information could be communicated. After dinner Algernon's 
servant appeared again, but he brought no tidings; and when his 
master enquired, with some surprise, what had become of his 
cousin, that he saw him not, the stout servant answered, with a 
laugh, "Oh, Sir, he is woman-hunting; some fair lady here has 
him always at her heels ; but, though Heaven forbid I should say 
I love him much, yet I do believe he has striven to serve you , iu 
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this matter at least; for I know he has been t^ice with the Elector 
and once with the Electress about your affairs/* 

^'Andwhy love you him Dot^ Tony?" asked his master. "I 
have seen, it is true, that you have less reverence for him than 
pleases me ; but I would fain know the cause." 

"I have known him from a boy," replied the man drily; 
''and , though he never did aught to injure or offend mc , yet there 
are certain things that one sees, and hears, and knows, which, 
do what a man will, make up in the course of time an amount of 
love or disliking very difficult to be changed. I own I love him 
not; and, to say truth, I have found few that do who have known 
him as well; but it is no affair of miue, and, if you love him, 
I have nought to do but to be his humble servant." 

'<I trust you will show yourself so," replied his master; 
*< first, as he is my kinsman ; next, as he is my friend." 

^'I will, my lord," replied the man; '^ unless I can some time 
show yon that he is not your friend ; for that 's a point I doubt." 

"You are prejudiced," answered Algernon Grey; "and I 
thought not to see one, who wants not sense > recollect the follies 
of a boy, long, long years afterwards. — Now leave me." 

"It is not only follies I remember, good lord," replied the 
servant gravely; " I never accused him of follies. It i$ not head 
he wants, it is heart. For ten long years I saw him ia your 
father's house , a child, a lad, almost a man; and I know 
him well." 

"Leave me," said Algernon Grey sternly; and the ser>ant 
withdrew. But, if the truth must be told , his young master was 
more inclined to share his sentiments than he would admit. For 
some years he had not seen his cousin, ere he joined him on the 
continent. He had remembered him only as the companion of his 
boyhood, elder by several years, but still bending to share all bis 
sports and pasumes; devising pleasures for him, and breaking 
the dull ceremonies of a stately household. After they met again, 
however, he had seen much that pained and displeased him; 
and he felt sorry, not without good cause, that he had entered 
into one of those wild and romantic engagements with him , to 
ira'vcl together for a certain time under feigned names, which bad 
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beea rendered common at that period by the pablication of the 
most popular, but, at the same time, it must be said, the most 
idle romance that ever was written — " The Astrea." He turned 
his mind, however, from the subject as soon as possible, after 
the servant had left him ; and now he tried to read and pass his 
time with any other thoughts than those of Agnes Herbert. All 
those who have made such efforts know how vain they are. She 
was ever before his eyes, ever present to his fancy; and he gave 
up the attempt, asking himself whether, if she came ^gain that 
night, he should go as before, or steadily refuse such dangerous 
companionship. 

He was saved the struggle , however ; for about five o'clock 
Herbert again presented himself, followed by a guard, and, 
taking Algernon's hand warmly, he said, <<Come, my young 
friend , your imprisonment is drawing near an end. The Elector 
has sent for you, and, doubtless, it is to give you freedom; for 
this young Oberntraut is recovering fast. Come with me , and we 
shall soon hear more." 

Algernon Grey followed willingly enough; and the English 
officer led him, by several of those passages and staircases 
through which he had passed with Agnes on the first night of his 
imprisonment, to the eastern part of the castle, where Frederic's 
own apartments were situated. At length, crossing an anti- 
chamber full of guards and attendants, they entered a hall where 
the Elector was waiting with his court. There was but a small 
attendance of the Palatinate nobility , it is true , not above fifteen 
or twenty persons being present; but Algernon Grey saw several 
who had surrounded the Prince on the first night of his presen- 
tation , and amongst the rest the old Baron of Oberntraut. 

The worthy chamberlain's countenance , notwithstanding the 
reports made of his son's health, did not seem more placable 
than when last the youngEnglishman had seen it; and that of the 
Elector bore a somewhat grave and embarrassed look. As the 
whole party were assembled not far from the door, Algernon 
Grey had not much time for observation before he stood within a 
step of the Elector, and to his surprise found Frederic's hand ex- 
tended towards him. He took it instantly, and bent his head 
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over it; and the Priace, in a tone of much kindness, at once 
began the conversation , saying : — 

<<I have been grieved. Sir, to be forced by the lavs and 
customs of my country to subject you to the inconveniences of im* 
prisonment till suck time as the results of your duel mih one of 
my ofGcers, the Baron of Oberntraut, could be fully ascertained. 
We have an edict here repressing such encounters ; but as you 
are a stranger to our laws, though amenable to them while in 
tbese dominions, I must say the fault was more his than yours. 
The Baron may now, however, be considered well; and I am 
willing to pass over the offence on both parts ; in his case con- 
sidering all that he has already undergone, and in yours, your 
ignorance of our laws. I have sent for you, therefore, to tell 
you, your imprisonment is at'an end, and to reconcile you with 
the family of your late adversary. Henceforth, I trust, you will 
be friends > not enemies." 

Algernon Grey was about to reply that he had never entertained 
the slightest enmity towards his opponent, when the old Lord of 
Oberntraut took a step forward and said, in a sharp tone, '^I 
came here, noble prince, to seek reparation, and not friendship ; 
and I beseech your Highness — " 

But at that moment be was interrupted by a low voice from 
behind, saying, <<WiIl you allow me to pass, my Lord the 
Count?" 

The gentleman thus addressed made way; and the next in- 
stant the Baron of Oberntraut himself came forward, ghastly 
pale, and apparently somewhat feeble, but yet walking with a 
firm step and an upright head. The moment he stood before the 
Elector he held forth his hand frankly to Algernon Grey, saying, 
^^I, at least, Sir, entertain no such feelings; I come here to 
ask your friendship, and to thank you for a lesson you have 
taught me, which will make me a wise^man to the end of my life. 
I have been somewhat spoiled by success and flattery, Sir, and 
needed a check, such as this wound has given , to teach me that 
no man can always have his way in the world. You are the most 
skilful swordsman I have ever seen ; you dealt nobly and honour- 
ably with me, and in this presence I declare that the whole fault. 
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from first to last, was mine. I sought the quarrel , urged it on, 
led you to the place of the encounter; and I do believe that, e\- 
posed by my rash anger to your cooler skill , my life was often at 
your mercy had you chosen to take it. I thank you , therefore, 
for the wound you gave, and trust you will forget the past, and 
take my offered hand/' 

" With my whole heart," answered Algernon Grey, pressing 
it warmly; ''and I do assure you. Baron, that only the defence 
of my own life would have induced me to injure you. I could not 
help it, however; for you are not an adversary to be trifled with. 
Indeed it was more accident than aught else which gave me a mo~ 
mentary advantage. Had not your foot slipped on the wet sward, 
the chance might have been against me , and I should have been 
lying still enough by this time." 

The young baron smiled, With a look of great pleasure at , 
this testimony to his skill ; and the Elector, calling the old Lord 
of Oberntraut into one of the deep windows, said, ''My lord, I 
intreat — nay, I command, that you let your anger drop, and 
cease all vain pursuit of revenge. This is no ordinary man you 
have to deal with. I know him, though he believes I do not, 
and am aware not only that he is one of the high nobles of 
England, but also that he is sent hither on a secret mission of 
deep importance to my welfare." 

"A spy. Sir, you would say?" murmured the old lord, in a 
low bitter tone. 

"Hush, Sir!" cried the Elector, his brow growing dark; 
" no more of thi&, if you would merit the continuance of my 
favour. I am not so powerless that I cannot make my commands 
respected by my own court. You hear what your son has said. 
He exculpates him of all blame. No serious injury has been 
done ; and I insist that you yield to reconciliation." 

"As the boy is satisfied," replied the chamberlain, doggedly, 
"and in obedience to your Highness, I submit;" and turning 
towards Algernon Grey, he added, "By the commands of my 
Prince, Sir, I am ready to let this matter drop; but I must ad- 
vise you not to try such things again with — " 

"Hush, hush, my father!" cried his son, "I will proclaim 
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to all the world that there never was a more noble gentleman than 
he who now stands before you *, and as you ha\e hated him solely 
as my adversary, I do beseech you now to love him as my 
friend." 

*<Well, Sir, well/' replied the old lord , ''I have nought to 
say; let the matter be passed and forgotten *, " but it was evident 
that his ill-will was but little diminished, and his angry pride 
unpaci/ied. 

"Now," said the Elector, with a courteous smile, "this all 
being settled,' and animosities healed, we will part for the evening 
• — and you, noble Sir," he continued, turning to Algernon 
Grey , ^< though I will only call you by the name yon are pleased 
to assume, will, I trust, grace our court by your presence to^ 
morrow at the hour of eleven. We have there matters of some 
weight, which we wish to make known to all friends and well- 
wbhers, either of the Elector Palatine, or his lady, the pearl 
of England; and we trust, that you may be ranked in both 
classes." 

"I will not fail, your Highness," answered Algernon Grey; 
''but I fear it must be my audience of leave-taking." 

"Not so, not so," replied the Elector; "we shall Gnd means 
to keep you with us, I do not doubt. However that maybe, 
farewell for the present;" and, passing through the opposite 
door with a large part of his train , comprising the old Baron of 
Oberntraut, he left the hall. 

As soon as he was gone , Algernon Grey's late adversary once 
more grasped his hand , saying, "You must not go, my friend; 
the Elector has need of swords such as yours ; ay, and of hearts 
and beads such as yours, too. If there is chivalry in your nature ; 
if there is high spirit and generous enthusiasm — and I know 
there is — you will give him aid in his hour of need* I may be 
tied down to this spot by many things; butifyougo withhim, I 
know there Is a better arm and better brain than any I could 
bring." 

" Nay, no better," answered Algernon Grey, " though equally 
devoted to any good cause. — But I know not what you mean , on 
what expedition he is bound, or what enterprise is before him." 
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''I caoDOl tell you/' answered Oberotraut in a low voice; 
<'and I cannot entertain you, as I could wish, at my own lod- 
gings, on account of this sickness ; but if you enquire for me to- 
morrow, ere you come hither, I will lot you know more. — Now 
I must return ; for, to say truth, I am tired. I never thought to 
know the day when I should say that a short walk and a brief con- 
ference were too much for my strength ; but so it is, and I must 
go aod lie down once more, and rest." 

The party broke up soon; but ere Algernon Grey quitted the 
hall for the purpose of returning to the place of his imprison- 
ment, in order to see that all his effects were carefully carried 
down to the inn below, a gentleman approached, and, after 
shaking hands with him, said something in a low Toice. 

<<This evening, if you please," answered Algernon Grey; 
*< but what is it. Craven?" 

His friend replied in a whisper; and a dark cloud imme- 
diately came over Algernon Grey's countenance. 

"I know it all," he answered; "all that you can tell me. 
Craven. Come and see me , if you will. Right glad shall I be to 
spend an hour with you ; but mention not that name again. Much 
is, doubtless, false; much is, doubtless, exaggerated; but 
much must be true that should not be so ; and my own course is 
decided." Thus saying, he turned to Herbert, and ; after a few 
words, walked back with him to the tower where he had been 
conOoed. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Thb fair Prineess of England, now in the pride of youth and 
beauty, in the full sunshine ofprosperity and power, with one 
of the fairest portions of the earth for her dominions, with admi- 
ration, flattery, esteem, love, almost adoration , rising; up like 
incense before her, but with so sad and dark a fate for the future, 
sat in her silver chamber, surrounded by all the beauty she could 
collect from her husband's dominions. There were only three 
men present, two old German noblemen, and, strange to say, 
our acquaintance William Lovet. The hour was nearly the same 
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as that al vhieh Algernoo Grey was summoned to the presence 
of the Elector before his release ; and every face around was full 
of satisfactioD, as the Priucess aud her couatryman talked 
somewhat lightly of the imprisonment of Lovet's kinsman > and 
the prospects before him ; using the French tongue* 

The Englishman stood before the chair of the Electress, with 
his hat and plume dangling from his hand, his head slightly bent, 
his ear turned to hear the Princess's words , and a slight sar- 
castic smile upon his iine]y?>turned lip. 

<' Good faith! your Highness," he said, in answer to some- 
thing the Princess communicated, <'I know not well whether 
to rejoice or be sad at the tidings you give me/' 

'^ Sad ! '' exclaimed Elizabeth , with a look of much surprise ; 
"have you not been urging his liberation?" 

<<That was a duty," answered Lovet, with the same meaning 
smile; ''but there may be unpleasant duties. Madam." 

''Are you his friend, his kinsman?" eiclaimed the Electress. 

'^Both," answered Lovet; "but yet, friendship may have 
unpleasant duties too. I urged his liberation, not because I 
thought it best for him, but because it was what he had a right 
to demand." 

"Is he so wild and rash, then," demanded Elizabeth, " that, 
like a lion , he must be kept in a cage? — But you are jesting ; I 
see it on your face." 

"Good faith! not so, lady," answered the Englishman; 
"but all men do not know what is best for them; and my cousin 
is one of them — a rare keen judge for others, and not for him- 
self. — Now, look around, your Highness. What do you see?" 

"Too many things for a catalogue," answered the Princess, 
"vases, statues, hangings of blue and silver, many fair ladies, 
and — " 

"Stop there, I beg," said Lovet. "All these bright things 
make me judge that it were wise for any gay and courtly gentle- 
man to stay amongst them; but these same things — nay, their 
very beauty" — and he ran his eye over the circle round the 
Electress, calling forth a well-pleased smile on many of the 
faces near — " have quite the contrary eflfecl on my good cousio. 
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makiDg him seek to fly such sweet temptation; and, like a wan- 
dering friar, or our good friend St. Anthony, resist the devil, 
lo\e. Hymen, and the rest, by solitude and maceration." 

The Electress laughed and he proceeded; ''We are of dif- 
ferent judgments, he and I; while I am free, I stay even where 
I am; no sooner is he at liberty than he flies, depend upon 
it. — But if 1 could have a private word with your Highness, I 
might tell you more, and say things worthy of your ear." 

Elizabeth gazed round the circle for an instant, and then 
said, speaking English, ''There is no one who understands our 
native tongue." 

A momentary hesitation seemed to come over William Lovet; 
and he paused for an instant, ere he replied. It was seldom that 
such a thing happened to him ; for he was ready and quick at re- 
partee and had, as is the case with many a shrewd and intriguing 
mim, a habit, as adept as nature, of veiling his direct meaning 
in figures which implied more than was actually said. He rarely 
found a difficulty in making his hearers easily comprehend all 
that he meant, while he guarded against an accurate report of 
anything that he had instigated, requested, or desired, by ren- 
dering the expressions in themselves so unmeaning, that, when 
repeated to an unprepared ear, their sense, if they had any, 
seemed very different from that which the circumstances at the 
moment gave them. In the present instance, however, his task 
was one of some difficulty ; for he sought to convey to a mind, 
naturally shrewd and acute, and accustomed to deal very much 
with hyperbole and metaphor, a false Idea in the general, while 
all the particulars were In themselves true. 

So long did he remain silent, that the Electress at length 
said in a tone of impatience, "Well, Sir, what would you say? " 

" Good faith! your Highness ," he answered in a frank tone ; 
<'I do not know well how to begin. I must not forget that it is 
my cousin I am speaking of; but yet I wish to give you such an 
insight Into the matter that you may judge fairly of it by yourself. 
From various circumstances, which it is little worth while to 
speak of, this good cousin of mine has conceived a horror and 
fear of woman's love." 
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<^I can conceive the clrcumsUnces/' answered the Electress ; 
"his history is not wholly anknown to me, Master Lovet." 

''Then you have the whole affair," answered her visitor, 
catching gladly at the admission ; '' I need say nothing more. 
You have seen with your own eyes, know right well, must have 
heard and marked the attractions which your court possesses for 
my poor cousin Algernon. Within two days he took fright at his 
own sensations, and was for flying as fast as possible; but a 
duel, a knight-errant like adventure, imprisonment, and the 
devil to boot, I believe, bave detained him here even till now; 
and Love's chain, I doubt not, is round and round his heart by 
this time. Nevertheless, he will snap his fetters as soon as his 
limbs are free ; and as I have promised, by an oath more binding 
than a marriage vow, to go with him wherever he goes for the neit 
year^ you may well judge that I am not very anxious to see his 
prison doors unlocked." 

Elizabeth meditated for a minute or two, and then answered, 
''I should have thought the mission which brought him hither 
would detain him somewhat longer at our court." 

^' There are two objections to that supposition," replied 
Lovet ; '' first, that whatever object he had in coming hither -*- of 
which I know nothing; for he has his secrets as well as I have 
mine — must be attained by this time. Depend upon it, your 
Highness, if he had any object at all, it was but to eiamine , to 
see» to enquire, and nothing more. He must have seen enough 
of your court, must have heard encmgh of coming events, for a 
quick mind like his to have formed its own conclusions." 

''That is one objection to my view," replied the Electress; 
" what is the second? " 

"A very simple one," said William Lovet, "namely, that 
the court of the Count Palatine is very soon to become, if what 
men say be true, the court of a great king. Heidelberg is about 
to lose its splendour, and those who stay there may study or may 
sing amongst nightingales and professors, with sweet voices and 
deep learning; but no courtly auditory, and but small com- 
pany." 

The Electress smiled. "Such things may be," she said, in 
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a grave pondering tone, seeming to consider each word; ''but 
yet, my good Sir, as all thipgs must come to an end, so must 
this gentleman's visit to our court. Only I would rather ^- 
whatever my husband's decision may be upon matters which have 
been bruited about somewhat too largely — I would rather, I say, 
that a noble gentleman of my own land, supposed to be sent 
hither expressly by my father, should not take his departure im- 
mediately that the Elector's resolution is made public." 

Lovet saw his advantage, and exclaimed at once> ''Heaven 
forfend I it would be most detrimental! " 

"Highly so," rejoined the Electress. "Rumours, true or 
false, assign to this young gentleman a high place in the world's 
esteem; the confidence of his own sovereign in the task of 
watching here the proceedings relative to the Bohemian crown, 
and of acting according as circumstances shall seem to need. It 
will certainly, as you say, be most detrimental, if, immediately 
after the Elector's decision is known, he were to withdraw him- 
self instantly from our court, from any private motives such as 
you mention. Men would instantly say , that the step we were 
about to take was disapproved of by the crown whence we have 
the best right to look for assistance and support. Little, indeed, 
have we had hitherto ; but such an act on the part of your friend 
would be fatal. We all know what is the effect of high counte- 
nance in the ontset of a great undertaking; and I need not tell 
you, that my father's lukewarmness in this cause has already 
created difficulties, and disheartened our followers." 

Lovet laid his finger on his temple, and seemed to consider 
deeply the subjects brought before him. But, if the truth must 
be told, this thoughtful mood was assumed; and he answered 
the next moment with a sudden exclamation, as if some bright 
thought had struck him. " Were it not better that you took him 
with you to Bohemia. His appearance at Prague, wiih all the 
rumours going before him which your Highness has mentioned, 
would give hope and confidence, would raise the spirits of the 
people, would depress and keep in check the adverse party, and 
would add an ingredient tending to strengthen union, which is all 
that would seem wanting to complete success." 
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'^Bat woald he go?" exclaimed Elizabeth. ''The same 
motives that made him eager to quit Heidelberg, would surely 
withhold him from Prague." 

♦* When we set a trap for a linnet/' said Lovet, "we take care 
to conceal the wires. 'T is needless that your ffighness should 
say, that either the Lady Agnes goes with you, or the fair Coun- 
tess of Laussitz/' 

The Princess smiled; for she not unwillingly mixed herself 
with the small policy of her husband's court, and took some 
pleasure in the cunning parts of diplomatic intrigue. She made 
no answer, howeyer, and Lovet proceeded : — 

"If ever there was a gallant and chivalrous spirit in this 
world it is my cousin Algernon's. To serve a lady with his sword, 
or his heart's best blood, would be the pride of his life, provided 
he did not fear that by so doing he would bind himself in some- 
what too strong a chain. At your first call, the spirit of his race 
and his name will rise to defend your cause before the world. — 
A Lady, his Princess, the love of all hearts, the admiration of 
all eyes, would find a right willing servant, and one who in the 
camp, or court, or counsel, could do great deeds. Ready and 
willing, I take upon myself to say, he would be, if one fair lady's 
name was not mentioned in your train." 

The Princess mused, and seemed somewhat embarrassed. 
"I have always intended," she said, "that if we go — of which 
I as yet know nothing — Agnes should go with me ; I have told 
her so. She would look upon it as a slight if I did not take her. 
She has been to me almost as a sister, since I have been here — - 
but yet I will speak with her; for much must be sacrificed for a 
great object." 

**Nay, your Highness , speak with her not," answered Lovet, 
laughing; "leave her not behind. Once he has promised you the 
service of his sword, he will not break his word, nor withdraw 
from the contract; but there is no need, in naming those who are 
to accompany you , that all shall be mentioned at the first. Omit 
some names, which maybe added afterwards as you may think 
lit. Heaven forfend that a high princess shall not have right and 

Heidelberg. 14 
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title to change her mind seven times a-day , a$ weU as a washer- 
woman's daughter ! " 

^< I understand/' answered Elizabeth, laughing , «' I under- 
stand ; but you think , then , he will not take flight if he finds that 
this fair dangerous little friend of mine is one of thjc train^ after 
all?" 

"No fear, no fear," replied Lovet; "once promised, he is 
yours for life or death ; and good faith ! to say the truth, 'tis fair 
this lady should be of the party. When he once finds her sweet 
companionship fixed upon him beyond the possibility of escape, 
he will yield himself gaily to his fate, put on the Celadon, and 
humanize himself a little , which is all that he wants to make him 
perfect in his way. Never was statue, or hewn block of stone, 
from Lot's wife down to the works of Praxiteles, more cold or 
uncomfortable as a companion than my good cousin Algernon, 
solely from his lamentable fear of giving way to the fire in his own 
heart. For my part, I think a little honest love gives the crown- 
ing touch to all excellence. With the virtue which the old Ro- 
mans attributed to the fine arts, it softens manners, purifies the 
heart and spirits, elevates the character, and takes from us that 
touch of the wild beast, which is always to be found in what my 
great-grandmother, who was a Lollard , — Heaven keep her from 
purgatory ! — used to call * the natural man.' " 

"I believe it does, Sir," answered the Electress, amused, 
and even pleased, with the strange picture his conversation dis- 
played of many qualities apparently very opposite, and not know- 
ing that all which seemed good was thrown in to make the dish 
suit the palate of the person to whom it was presented , — "I be- 
lieve it does; but it must be, as you say, honest love to do so." 

"Well, beautiful princess," replied Lovet, with a low laugh 
that he could not suppress, — one of those lights demoralizing, 
Satanic laughs, which attack virtuous principles^ unassailable by 
any argument — "I only speak of honest love. The thought of 
nought else could ever enter into my good cousin's heart ; he is 
as pure and innocent as what Will Shakespeare calls a sucking 
dove ; and that love, when he finds he cannot escape from it> will 
be a chivalrous bond to your court and service for ever," 
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"And your own Uve, Master Lovet," asked the Princess; 
" Youdon't suppose I have been blind to your devotion to. a cer- 
tain fair lady? What of your own love?" 

"Oh 9 immaculate and high/' answered Lovet, with his 
sneering smile; "the pure conception of enthusiastic devotion — 
a passion, like the flame on Vesta's altar ^ burning for ever with 
a holy light — no smoke, high Princess, no red and fiery glare, 
but blue and thin and cold, like the flame of spirits on a sponge 
— quite spiritual, quite spiritual, I can assure you" — and he 
laughed again in bitter mockery of the romantic character of the 
age, which could conceive that love can be separated from the 
fire that is its life. " Surely, surely, bright lady, if others may 
be permitted to playStrephons, I am not to be blamed if I Ce- 
ladon a a little, though the languishing eyes of the Countess of 
Laussitz do look as if they would wake the terrestrial Eros^ rather 
than the celestial." 

In spite of herself.^ the Princess could not hut smile ; but» 
putting on a grave look the moment after, she replied, "Well> 
well.. Far.be it from me to lay any restraint upon gallant and 
noble devotion to the fair ;.it is the high moving power to all great 
actions ; and on it am I ready to rest for support myself, should 
need be; but remember. Master Lovet, I will have no scandals 
in my court; that is an indispensable condition to your sojourn 
withiu" 

"Scandal, your Highness f Heaven forbid'." exclaimed Lovet; 
"I would not have a scandal for the world. Always consider 
what such a thing would imply ; I declare the very thought of it 
wi>uld spoilmybreakfast,, had I not made one. good mealJ)efore 
I came out. The consequences would be frightful : first, I should 
lose your Highness's favour; neit, I should iiaye to cut the throat 
of a little fat, small-eyed husband — work for a pork-butcher, 
but not for a cavalier with clean hands ; and last, I should have 
to marry the fair dame myself ,^ which would certainly put an end 
to all our fine Platonics., No ,, no , by that fair hand I. swear, you 
shall have no scandal by any act of William Lovet." 

"Well, Sir William," answfered the Electress, "you will 
TiBCollect that false names do not cover well-known faces;. that 

14* 
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yonr reputation is not quite so clear and bright as a new crimson 
velvet cloak 9 laced vrith gold ; and that, knowing the person and 
his ways, I have my eye upon him. As to the other matter, I will 
think of what you have said concerning your noble cousin, and 
will act after due deliberation. We must not lose him on any ac- 
count, if it be possible to keep him; but, ere I decide on aught, 
I must speak with his Highness ; for these are matters, in regard 
to which a woman's judgment is not worth much." 

"Oh, a woman's judgment forever!" cried William Lovet; 
"in love, war, wine,- and policy, there is nothing like a wo- 
man's judgment — But now I will take my leave ; for I see these 
fair ladies around marvelling sadly at our long conversation in an 
unknown tongue * — though , Heaven help us ! what we should 
have done on many great occasions I know not, if certaia wise 
gentlemen of antiquity had not thought fit to build a high and very 
impious tower of Babel, and been cursed with strange languages, 
which have proved very serviceable to their posterity. However, 
if we talk farther in one of our Babel dialects before these bright 
dames, their sweet wits will find or frame treason in it; and I 
shall be impeached to the Elector for talking something more soft 
than German to his lovely Princess. Thus, then, I humbly take 
my leave; and, if you follow my sage advice regarding my good 
cousin, I will so play my part as to insure that he is bound hand 
and foot to promote your great and glorious undertakings." 

CHAPTER XIX. 

About an hour after his liberation, Algernon Grey sat alone 
in his chamber at the Golden Stag, absorbed in deep meditation. 
The servants came and went, bringing down from the castle all 
those parts of his baggage which had been carried up during his 
imprisonment, but he took no heed of them; and even Frill, the 
page, obtained little notice, though he endeavoured strongly to 
attract attention by eloquent speech and graceful demeanour. 
The great question on which man's fate turns so frequently 
throughout life: "How shall I act at this next step?" was then 
before his eyes; but his mind wandered back into the past, and. 
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scrtttinizing ^hat had occurred during the last three days> Alger- 
non Grey could not free himself altogether from the reproaches 
of his own heart. ^' I have been weak , " he said , ^* I have been 
wrong; I haye yielded to circumstances, where I should have 
resisted them ; I have been tender in tone and manner» where I 
should have been cold as ice. Better, far better, that she should 
think me rude, discourteous, unkind, than that she should have 
hereafter to say, that I did her wrong and sought her love 
secretly, when I could not ask it honourably. Even now it is 
far wiser to encounter any sort of reproach than give good cause 
for dark, well-founded accusation. I will go — that is deter- 
mined. To-morrow's sunset shall not find me in Heidelberg. 

His thoughts ran on from that starting point into the future, 
and he asked himself, '' What was before him ; what was the 
path he should pursue; what was the end to which it would 
lead? ** The prospect was dark and gloomy : no light shone upon 
it; no variety appeared to cheer it, but one wild waste of life 
spread out before him, overhung with clouds, and bearing nought 
to shelter or console. He felt like one of those anchorites of old, 
who voluntarily quitted the sunshine and the richness of culti- 
vated nature, to plunge into the gloom and sterility of the desert. 
He felt that, at that moment, there was beauty and brightness 
around him, all that could charm the eye or captivate the heart; 
that gaiety and pleasure, the exercise of the mind, the sport of 
the fancy, the kindling of passion, the ecstacy of love , the wild 
enthasiastic delights of a free heart revelling undisturbed in the 
enjoyment of the best gifts of Heaven, were ready for his grasp. 
If he chose to seize them, with. but one obstacle — but that 
obstacle, to his mind, insurmountable. He felt that he was 
about to fly them all, voluntarily to resign everything that his 
heart longed for; with the parched mouth and thirsty lip to 
renounce the cooling draught of the d^ep well of happiness open 
before him ; and to speed on through the arid desert of existence, 
-with no one to support or cheer, with not one spring of the sweet 
waters of comfort to give him hope along his desolate course. 
Barren, barren spread out the years before him. As he looked 
through the long sunless vista, it seemed as if an open tomb was 
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all that closed the far perspective to receive himut the end of his 
weary journey , and aflford the dull sleep of death and corruption. 
«<May it come soon!" he thought, "may it come soon!" and, 
with his hands pressed upon his eyes, he remained pondering 
bitterly over his sad, strange fate. 

«Ah, Algernon," cried a voice, as the door opened , "you 
look marvellous joyful over your emancipation. One would think 
you had been in a dungeon a whole year, to see your intemperate 
gaiety at the recovery of your freedom. But I knew how it would 
be, and 1 told the Electress the result. I urged her strongly to 
keep you in your soft bondage, telling her, that to set you at 
liberty was but to restore you to the slavery of a most perverse 
education. — But how goes it, my good cousin?" 

"Well, I thank you, William," answered Algernon Grey, 
rising and shaking off his gloom, determined to encounter 
Lovet's keen jests with a careless tone. "Faith, you are quite 
right, my cousin. The cheerful society that you afforded me 
every day in prison made captivity so sweet, that I could have 
staid in it for Bver." 

"See the ingratitude of man!" cried Lovet, laughing. "I 
have given him up one-third of my whole time , and yet he is not 
satisBed, although, by the code of love and gallantry, as he well 
knows, the other two-thirds were not my own to give ; they were 
pledged, pawned, impfgnorated, and I might as well have stolen 
a jewel out of Madam de Laussitz's ear, or taken any ring off her 
finger but one , with as much right and justice as I could have 
taken one minute more than I did to bestow upon my kinsman's 
affairs. Did I not thrice see the Elector? Did I not twice see the 
Electress? Did I not make love to seven of her ladies? Did I not 
bow nine times to nine old gentlemen? Did I not fee a page for 
an audience? And actually embrace a chamberlain — the most 
disgusting task of all — entirely to obtain his liberty? although I 
knew the first use he would make of it would be to work his own 
unhappiness and my disappointment." 

"Nay, William, nothing of the kind," replied Algernon 
Grey. "We are all upon the search for happiness, you and I 
alike ; and each must seek his in his own way. I thank you for 
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ail the trouble you have taken ; but birds when they are free will 
use their wings ;' and so will I to-morrow. I have not be^n so 
long accustomed to a cage as to love its neighbourhood.^ 

" Stay, stay," cried Lovet. " Your pardon, my good cousin ! 
I am not on the search for happiness ; that is a wild-goose chase, 
always beginning, never ending; still disappointing, offering 
fruition nowhere. Pleasure, pleasure is what I seek — the honey 
that is in every flower. If we eihaust one, why let us fly on to 
another. The be« for ever, Algernon! That industrious insect 
is my emblem. Good faith ! I will ask the heralds if I may not 
put it in my arms. Like it, I seek the sweets of life, wherever 
they are to be found; and the wild thyme, or the cultivated rose 
is all the same to me." 

*'But a spendthrift-bee," answered Algernon Grey ; "for you 
lay up no store for the future, consuming all the honey that you 
find , and building no waxy cells for future years. After all , the 
emblem is not a pleasant one ; for were you as thrifty as the best, 
our master. Fate, would come and smoke you in the hive." 

^'I will give him no cause," answered Lovet, gaily; ^'forl 
will eat my honey while I have ^ot it, and hoard none to tempt his 
ruthless hands« But a truce to bantering, Algernon; I have 
really laboured hard to set you free, thinking that a much better 
way of spending my time than piping to you in prison, like 
' Blondel to good King Richard. But now what is it you intend to 
do? I have trusted and hoped , that a few hours' quiet reflection, 
Jn an airy room up three pair of stairs > would turn the fresh must 
of your young proprieties to good sound wine , and teach you that 
where you have all before you that can make life happy, it is 
needless to go, like a drunken man with a purse full of gold, and 
flip the ducats with your thumb-nail into a draw-well." 

" What do you mean ? " asked his cousin ; ** I intend to throw 
nothing away that is good. Base coin is as well in a draw-well as 
anywhere else," 

"Nay, nay, be frank," exclaimed Lovet ; "I mean that you 
do not surely intend to quit this place so soon as you have once 
threatened." 
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**l see no reason wliy I should stay/' answered Algernon 
Grey. 

"What! not love?" cried the other. "Nay, my good cousin, 
do not look detected! Can you suppose, that I ha\e not seen, 
that I do not know? By every sign and token, from an untied 
collar, to a hat put on wrongside before — from a sigh in the 
middle of a well-turned sentence, to an answer made as irrele- 
vant to the purpose as an old maid's comment on last Sunday's 
sermon, you are in love, man^-^ up to the neck in that soft 
quagmire, love. And, good faith! I must own, too, that, con- 
sidering your inexperience of such things , and the resistance of 
your nature to all sweet influences, you have not chosen amiss — 
bright eyes, sweet lips, a cheek like a ripe peach, hair bright 
and glossy as the sunshine on a bank of moss, a form that might 
have made Helen envious, and false Paris doubly false." 

Algernon Grey seated himself at the table again, and leaned 
his head upon his hand, with his eyes thoughtfully bent down, 
and a red spot in his cheek. He would not, he could not say that 
he did not love ; but he was pained that his clear-sighted cousin 
had divined the truth. 

In the mean time Lovet proceeded, seeing clearly that Alger- 
non did not listen ; bu( trusting that a word or two at least would 
fall through the inattentive ear upon the mind, and produce, per- 
haps, a more lasting effect than if they were listened to and an- , 
swered. 

"Stay, Algernon, stay," he cried; "stay and be happy. 
Cast not away from you, for vain fantasies, joy that is seldom 
afforded to any man more than once in life — opportunities which 
neglected never return, and, once lost, leave unceasing regret 
behind them. Stay, and^make her yours." 

" Make her mine ! " eiclaimed Algernon Grey. ** How? ". 

'^Oh! a thousand courses are open," answered his cousin. 
" Shall I point them out? " 

Algernon waved his hand and shook his head, with a bitter 
smile; ^*I see none," he answered. 

"Well, listen," replied Lovet. "This Herbert, this uncle, 
is a soldier to fortune — a man of no rank or position to bar the 
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path to one of your name and station. Troublous times are 
coming on; and over this fair Palatinate ^ill, ere long, roll a 
sea of disasters, ^hich will break bonds , shake ties, and, in a 
vide chaos of confusion, leave opportunities which a wise lover 
would profit by/' 

"Nay, nay," cried Algernon Grey , starting up and raising 
himself to his full height, ^^no more of such a theme; you do 
not understand me, William." 

\ '^fiight well, my cousin," replied Lovet^ with one of his 
sarcastic smiles; "but I thought it best to put the worst case 
first, and set your shrewish puritanism in arms, by displaying the 
path that any other wicked worldlings would take. The fair lady's 
heart is, doubtless, more than half gone already; and though, 
perhaps, like all these proud beauties, she might start a little at 
first from the thought of such unconditional surrender, yet that 
said little tyrant Love would compel obedience to his commands. 
Then, however, there is another course to take. The high- 
stilted course, in all respects suited to your stiff and magnifieent 
ideas." 

"Ay, what is that?" cried Algernon Grey, turning quickly 
toward him, and betrayed, by a sudden gleam of hope, into a 
greater display of his feelings than he could have desired. 

Lovet suppressed the smile, that half curled his lip, ere his 
cousin saw it ; though he knew well that even to have raised up 
for a moment a vision of happiness before his cousin's eyes, was 
so much gained for his own plans. "The matter, methinks, is 
very easy," he answered; ^'you have nought to do but£rst to 
make her yours beyond recall; and then, being much too vir« 
tuous to remain in an unhallowed union, give hpr the deepest 
proof of your tenderness and love by breaking this boy-marriage 
of yours^with the Lady Catherine. What right have fathers and 
mothers, uncles and aunts, or grandfathers and guardians either, 
to pledge a boy of fifteen by a vow at the altar to an engagement for 
life, the very nature of which he does not understand? U is both 
absurd and wicked; there may be many doubts whether it is 
lawful — " 

"None, none," cried Algernon Grey; "it has taken place a 
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hundred times. Poor Essex and myself are in the same sad 
case." 

"Ay, but he is worse oflf than you," answered Lovet; **for 
he, like a fool, went back and took her home, while you have 
wisely staid away with the broad sea between you. Now , though 
the lady and her good friends may very likely, as the matters 
stand, hold fast by an engagement which secures to her high 
rank and large possessions as your wife; yet, if she flnds you 
entangled irrevocably with another, she will soon consent to that 
which you desire, and on a joint petition to the peers this baby- 
matrimony will be soon annulled." 

"She will not consent," said Algernon Grey, bitterly; "at 
least her friends will not;" and then he added, Giing his eyes 
upon Lovet, ^^and is it you, William, who can wish tlTat I 
should thus treat your own fair cousin?" 

"Oh," answered Lovet, with a laugh, "it will not break her 
heart. I know her well — better than you do , Algernon ; and I 
advise you for the happiness of both. This is no common case 
of perfidy. What does she know of you to make her love you? or 
give one sigh because you love another? Do you Uiink, my fair 
cousin, that your great qualities are so apparent, or your fine 
person so attractive, that one short sight of you at the altar at the 
age of fifteen, tricked out in a white satin doublet, purfled with 
blue, and laced with gold, is-quite sufficient to make her die of 
love for you? or, what were more marvellous still, to preserve 
a holy constancy of maidenly affection during seven long years of 
absence? Pooh, pooh ! she is not of that spirit at all , I can tell 
you. If she thought of you at all , when last she saw you , it was 
but as a pretty, well-dressed doll ; and doubtless, had they left 
you with her then, she would have stuck a new farthingale round 
your neck better to her taste, or put you in to a cradle and tried 
to rock you to sleep. She has got other notions now; but, for 
aught we know, you may not be the object of them." 

"Perhaps not," replied Algernon Grey, setting his teeth 
hard ; "perhaps not, Lovet, — I have reason to think so ! — But 
now mark me, my good cousin, and you know that I am firm in 
keeping my resolutions ; I have seen a fair and lovely creature 
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here, beautifol, kind, innocent, high minded. I would as 
soon pollute thai creature, if I could, as I would destroy the 
beauty of her face; I would as soon bring wretchedness into her 
heart, as I would break those lovely limbs upon the raek — so, 
once for all, no more of this. I shall leave Heidelberg to- 
morrow." 

Lovet paused, and thought for a moment, laying his hand 
upon his brow, with a studied air of meditation : << I thought it 
was on Saturday next," he said, ^'that the Elector went." 

"That the Elector went ! " repeated Algernon Grey ; "I know 
not what you mean, William." 

"Pshaw, my good cousin," answered Lovet; you do not 
suppose that I am not aware Frederic has been urging you to go 
with him in this expedition to Bohemia. I do not mean to say 
that you arc making your love for Agnes Herbert an excuse to me 
for a rash consent to the Elector's wild and unprofitable scheme ; 
but you will not deny, that, tempted by the prospect of renown 
inarms, and strange adventures in a distant country, you have 
taken advantage of the offer, thinking at the same time to divert 
your mind from what you judge dangerous thoughts, and quit a 
society that you love too much." 

*^I will deny it altogether," answered Alg'ernon Grey, calmly. 
"The Elector has never mentioned the name of Bohemia in my 
hearing; I was not aware he had accepted this thorny crown, or 
that he was going either soon or late." 

**Why, it is all over the castle and the town," cried Lovet; 
*^and if he have not asked you, he will do it, be you sure. 
Craven goes with him — " 

"And lh« Princess?" demanded Algernon. 

"She goes, or follows immediately," said his cousin, "like 
a true dame of romance, she tells me, with but two ladies and 
two waiting-women, some half-dozen antique gentlemen, and a 
troop of horse." 

Algernon Grey mused, calculating whether it was probable 
that Agnes would be one of those selected to accompany the 
Electress. At length he asked, in a somewhat hesitating man- 
ner, "Did you hear the ladies' names who go with her?" 
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«'0h, yes/' answered Lovet; "one was the Baroness Lce- 
wenstein, whom you saw the other night*, the other a Countess^ 
with a hard name I do not recollect, and would not utter if I did ; 
all I know alas! is, that it is notLaussitz. — But be prepared, 
my fair cousin: for, depend upon it, Uie Elector will ask you; 
and, ifyouarenotmad, you will plead some other occupations; 
for nothing will come of this rash scheme but disaster and hard 
blows. He is a gallant Prince, it is true, and will, doubtless, 
have to aid him a brave and manly chivalry; but the odds against 
him are too great. Spain and Savoy, and Burgundy, the impe- 
rial power and three-fourths of the empire, papal gold and in- 
trigue, and Italian mercenaries enough to conquer a new world; 
while France negotiates, England hesitates, and Holland takes 
care of itself. You had better frame some excuse ; so with that 
warning I will leave you; for there is a pair of soft violet eyes 
looking for me as I ride up the hill." 

Algernon Grey smiled. It was not at his cousin's allusion to 
the Countess of Laussitz , but rather, that Lovet should think he 
could be deterred by such arguments as had been used. The 
reader may enquire if Lovet thought they would deter him. It 
would seem not; and even Algernon Grey became suspicious as 
he meditated. 

<^I will make myself sure," he said, after pondering for some 
time. "It is more than probable she will remain with the 
Electress-mother; and if she do, this adventure is as good as any 
other to fill up a space of time. — I will go up and take leave of her 
and her uncle to-night; for, perchance I may not see them at the 
court to-morrow." 

His heart sank as he thought of that leave-taking; and he 

shrank from the task, which he felt it would not be courteous to 

leave unperfornied. Minutes and hours passed by ; and it was 

late in the evening before he went; but at length he set out on foot, 

and, taking his way by what is still called, I believe, the Burg- 

^eg, he reached the gates of the castle, and obtained admission. 

Ks usual, the courts and passages were filled with a moving ma)- 

^de; but Algernon Grey walked straight on, noticing no one 

^ %Ve reached the tower in which Colonel Herbert's lodging was 
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situated 3 and, moantiDg the stairs , he knocked at the heavy 
oaken door. *X Toiee said , — " Come in ; '* but it was not that of 
the English officer; and the moment after he stood before Agnes 
Herbert, i^rho sat writing at a table alone. She started np, when 
she suvi him, with a joyfal smile; and, giving him her hand, 
congratulated him on his liberation. But, after a few brief sen- 
tences had been spoken, her manner became more grave; and 
she said, '^Tou were seeking my nncle; but he has just gone 
forth , leaving me to copy this paper for him." 

''I came," said Algernon Grey, in a calm and firm , but, in 
spite of himself, a very sad tone, *Ho bid him adieu, as I thought 
it more than likely, from his busy occupations, that I might not 
see him at the court to-morrow morning." 

"Adieu!" said Agnes. ^^ Are you going soon, then?" and 
as she spoke her face turned deadly pale. 

"I must go, I fear, to-morrow," replied Algernon Grey, 
"as soon as I have taken leave of the Elector and the Electress. 
The hour named for receiving me is at eleven. Will you be 
there?" 

"I think not," answered Agnes, in a voice that trembled 
slightly. 

"Then, dear lady, I will bid you farewell now," said Algernon 
Grey, using a strong command over every word and every tone. 
"Believe me, lam deeply grateful for all the kindness you have 
shown me, and shall remember the days I have passed here, 
though several have been days of imprisonment as amongst the 
brightest things of life." 

He had intended, when he went thither, to eiplain to her his 
situation ; and had Agnes uttered one word, which could have led 
to the subject, it would have been done at once. But for a time 
she remained silent; and he felt that to obtrude such a topic 
wonld be but too plainly to indicate the feelings of his heart to- 
wards herself. 

When she did reply, she merely said , "You are generous to 
express any gratitude to me. I have but shown you common 
kindness, while all the debt is on my side. I, too, shall re- 
collect these hours with pleasure, as having enabled me, how- 
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ever poorly, to show the thankfulness that is in my hicart for the 
noble and gallant conduct which delivered me at a«mpment when 
a terrible death seemed certain. I do not think my uncle will ba 
present, either, to-morrow ; but I know he will grieve much not 
to see you beCore you go ; and if you like to give him such satis-> 
faction, you will find him at the fort, called the Trutzkaiser, 
where he is causing some alterations to be made/' 

She spoke quite calmly, though her cheek still remained co- 
lourless. At one or two words, indeed, her voice trembled; 
but there was no other, emotion visible 

Algernon Grey took her hand, and pressed his lips upon it^ 
saying, "Farewell! Agnes, farewelll" 

"Farewell ! " she answered ; "may you ever be as happy. as I 
am sure you deserve ! " 

He shook his head sadly, withdrew, and closed the 'door. 

The moment he wa3 gone, Agnes sank into the chair where she 
had been sitting, covered her eyes with her hand, and seemed to 
gasp for*breath.. The next instant,, however,, she raised her head 
high, cast back the glossy hair from her face, and exclaimed, 
"Thisisnonse.nse, thisisfol)y! People,, with, their idle warn- 
ings, have put such vain Imaginations in my head. But they 
are gone, and that is over;'' and, drAwing the paper to her, she 
strove t9 write again. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Oncb more the courts of the castle of Heidelberg were crowded 
with horses and .setvants; once more guest after guest was arri- 
ving, not now for the purposes of revelry and mirth , but for the 
more serious object of hearing the decision of the Prince upon a 
question destined to affect the course of his whole life. 

Amongst the rest who rode in, followed, by their servants, 
were the two young Englishmen, with whom this history has been 
so busy. There was no hesitation now as to their adnussion; 
and, following some gentlemen, who had dismounted in haste 
before them, they were soon in the hall, where the Elector was 
receiving his court. No ladies were present, but a door was open 
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OD his left y through which the sweet tones of womaD's voice were 
heard; and Algernoa Grey remarl^d, that several of those pre- 
sent^ though not all 9 after having spoken for a moment with the 
Prince 9 passed on> 99d entered the chamber to which that door 
led. 

Through the greater part of the crowd — for the hail was al-* 
ready nearly fuH — seemed to reign a sort of joyful enthusiasm. 
Every countenance beamed with high thoughts ;. every voice spoke 
in gay tones.;, and nothing but satisfaction seemed to be spread 
around by the tidings > which were now general throughout the 
whole. If one or two of the noblemen , indeed, who stood im- 
mediately round the Prince, bore a graver and more sedate aspect, 
it might well be attributed to courtly ceremony ; and Frederic's 
own face, though there was nothing like thoughtless merriment 
upon it, was cheerful{ and serene, as if well and fully contented 
with the determinatipns to which he had come. 

After waiting: for a few minutes till several others had passed, 
Algernon. Grey and his cousin approached and saluted the 
Prince.. 

^^You have come somewhat late, gentlemen,*' he said;, "but, 
nevertheless, I am right glad to see you here;, and I trust you. 
Sir," he continued, speaking to Algernon, "will understand 
the motives on which I have acted towards you, and, in your ge- 
neron^ nature , will forgive and forg.et any pain I may have felt 
myself called upon to infli-ct/' 

.^'Entirely,. Sir," replied the young Englishman ; "and.Ido 
assure your Highness, that I come to take my leave of you with a 
heart (ree from aH rancour towards any one in your court." 

"Ere I receive your farewell. Sir," rej^lied Frederic, "I will 
beseech you kindly to pass into the Queen's chamber, on the left, 
where youjr own faij Princess may have something to say to you ;" 
and he pointed with his band to the door which has been men- 
tioned. 

Algernon Grey bowed and walked on, .followed by l.ovet,. who 
whispered , ere they reached the reception-room, of the Princess, 
"You hear! she is queening it already. Mind that you give her, 
the Majesty." 
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The next moment they had the vhole scene of Elizabeth's sa- 
loon before them; and^ although it would seem that there had 
been a certain degree of preparation^ to produce a greater effect, 
yet assuredly there was enough to move even cold hearts to en- 
thusiasm. There sat the young Princess of England y still in the 
first freshness of early life, without one charm impaired , one 
grace lost. Her eyes were lighted up with the fire of enterprise 
and courage — her lip smiling with warm hopes — her whole form 
breathing energy and courage. Even in the hand, which — 
stretched forth on the small table before her — grasped a roll of 
papers, might be seen the firm, unconquerable, yet mild, spirit 
within. Around and behind her stood a number of the ladies of 
her court, -^ all beautiful, all radiant with the same enthusiastic 
light which beamed in their sovereign's face. Scattered through 
the room, with one or two a little advanced, and one close to the 
table at which the Electress sat, were all the first men of the Pa- 
latinate , young and old : some with white hair^ and faces scarred 
and seamed ; some in the prime of vigorous manhood ; some with 
the faintly traced moustaches, showing the first step of ado- 
lescence; and, mixed with these, were nobles and princes from 
several other lands, ready to peril life and fortune for the fair 
being before them. 

The buzz of conversation spread around; gay smiles were on 
every face, the expectation of grand events in every breast; and 
the rich crimson hangings of the room, the gay dresses, the gold, 
the varied hues, the lace and jewels sparkling in the sun, rendered 
the scene, to the eye, as bright and impressive as a knowledge of 
the occasion , and anticipation of the results of that meeting, 
made it matter of deep interest to the thoughtful mind and feeling 
heart. 

Algernon Grey paused for a few minutes near the door, gazing 
over the various groups, and meditating upon all he saw, while 
the Princess spoke in a low tone with the gentleman at the table. 
He was a fine looking old man, with a keen eye and a powerfully 
built frame ; and, ever and anon, he bowed his head with a grave 
smile, and answered something in the affirmative to what the 
Electress said. 
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At length the yoangEDglishman saw her eye rest apon himself 
aod Lovet; and as soon as her conyersation yfith the other seemed 
brought to a close, he was aboat to step iprward, when Elizabeth 
raised her voice, and, looking ronnd, said aloud, in a peculiarly 
clear and silvery voice, ''Princes and noble gentlemen, you have 
heard from my lord and husband the decision he has come to on 
the petition of the wronged Bohemian states, that he will take 
upon him the crown of that country, of which his own acts have 
deprived Ferdinand of GrHtz, now emperor. I have no voice to 
tell the many mighty reasons which induced him, without aught 
of personal ambition, to accede to the wishes of a brave and in- 
domitable nation, who sought in him both a ruler and a defender. 
Nor do I think it needful that I should. I will only ask, who would 
refuse the task? Who would reject the cry of the oppressed? 
Who would not become the defender of a brave nation struggling 
merely for its just rights? However, it is not to be denied that 
there are difficulties and dangers in the way, that mighty powers 
are opposed to us , that every effort of the oppressor, that every . 
means which subtlety and despotism caneniploy, j^rill be used to 
frustrate the efforts made for the maiutenanc^ of the privileges of 
the German princes, for the establishment of religious and poli- 
tical freedom amongst the members of this great confederation. 
I speak of these things as. a woman ; and, doubtless, my husband 
has explained them to you as a man. He has asked your aid, 
and, if need should be, your swords to support him, and, in 
supporting him, the freedom of the whole Germanic empire, 
princes and people alilce, ip maintaining the rights of ev«ry' ctass, 
and freedom of faith, as the birth-right of our citizens. I appeal 
to you as a woman; Lean use no!su£H'strbngargumefl^; I ask 
you, who will support with counsy^Iand'in armsElizaM^S^WLart? 
On your chivalny, on your gaHanlry, on your devotioa i rely. *• I 
will found my thrope' upon the swords of such as those who now 
surround me ; and if the hands that bear those swords be wilHng, 
as I believe theyare, that banner has not yetbeeu raised upon 
earth which can prevail against them.'' : 

She spoke eagerly, warmly, but without effort. It seemed 
as if the words sprang from the heart to the lips, born of tbe 
Heidelberg. 15 
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feelings, and uttered -withoat thought. Her eheek glowed ; her 
lip trembled with emotion ; her eye flashed ; and, when in the end 
it became dim with glittering dew, as the last sounds vibrated on 
the ear, an enthusiastic murmur burst from the crowd, and 
almost every one took a step forward to express his devotion to 
her cause. 

There was one, however, who was before the rest, a strong 
and gallant looking man, of seven or eight^and-twenty years of 
age, whose hair and beard, notwithstanding his youth, showed 
here and there a line of grey. 

<^Who is that?" asked Algernon, speaking to a gentleman 
near, as the other adTanced straight towards the table. 

''That is Christian of AnhaYt; Christian, the younger; his 
father stands there behind — what is he about to do?" 

"Madam," said Christian of Anhalt, bending low, "I will 
beseech your Majesty for a glove." 

With a look of some surprise Elizabeth drew the-glove from 
her hand , and gave it to him. 

Deliberately , but quickly , he fastened it beneath the jewelled 
clasp which held the feather in his hat; and, pointing to it with 
a proud smile, exclaimed, — '^In court, and camp, and battle- 
field, I will bear this token of my service to your Majesty, till 
death lays my head beneath the turf — so help me , God 1 " 

Craven, who had stood near, merely touched the hilt of his 
sword with his finger, and said, "Madam, this is yours, and 
with it my whole heart." 

"And ours, and ours, and ours," cried a number of voices 
round , in every tone of enthusiasm. 

Elizabeth spread forth her hands , as if overcome by the burst 
of energetic love which her words had called forth; and then, 
pressing her fingers on her eyes for a moment, remained silent. 
The next instant she raised her head, showing the traces of tears. 

'* Thanks, thanks 1" she cried; "I now am well assured. 
Yet will I not spare one noble cavalier, who has a gallant heart to 
fight for a lady's service ; for they can wield swords in case of 
need; and we shall have to think of marching armies and rude 
shocks of war, where men are in their place. From these, and 
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worse than these, if need may be, I will not shrink myself; but, 
by my husband's side , will ^ncounteF weal or woe until the last. 
Ladies, however, I will dispense with, as much as possible ; for 
I have no right to take them from their softer duties, to share 
those tasks fate has allotted me. The Countess of L9wenstein 
has her husband's good leave to follow him to war, as war will be 
perchance, and my sweet friend Amelia of Solms follows me for 
my love. Though my train will thus be small, yet, with such 
princely nobles round me, I shall want no kind tendance ; and, 
as friends and brothers, in them will I put my trust, in them my 
highest hope. On Saturday next, our departure will take place. 
I beseech all, who can prepare in time, to be ready then, and all 
others to follow. Methlnks , I am very nearly sure of all my hus- 
band's countrymen. I see several of my own present. One has 
at once promised me his aid. What say the others? — Will you 
not go, my lord?" and she fixed her eyes directly upon Algernon 
Grey ; ''will you not support Elizabeth Stuart, with a still young, 
but often tried sword? Will you not follow her, where great 
deeds are to be done?" 

''I say, like my friend, Craven , Madam," answered Algernon 
Grey, lightly touching the hilt of his weapon; ''this is your 
Majesty's , and with it my whole heart. I go with you , of course ; 
for it shall never be said that honour called me, and I refused to 
follow." 

"And you. Sir?" continued Elizabeth, turning to Lovet; 
"we know your reputation; you are a knight, brave, skilful,* 
though fanciful, we have heard. What says your fancy to our 
expedition?" 

"Why, may it please your Majesty," answered Lovet, with 
a smile , "my fancy, like a young and feeble child, is in leading- 
strings to my noble cousin here. We have a compact that will 
not let us separate, like a leash between two greyhounds. Hence- 
forth, the noose of the leash is id your hands. You may slip us 
at any prey you will; and I warrant that we dash forward as far, 
or farther, than the rest. I could have wished a few things 
altered, it is true; when, methlnks, the state of Bohemia , and 
your Majesty's prospects , would be both much improved." 

15* 
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"Indeed!" exclaimed Elizabeth; "what may lh«y be?" 

"Why, first, and as the principal, — for the others are not 
worth naming," — Lovet answered, "more "women in you^ Ma- 
jesty's court. Depend upon it , bright eyes are great inducements 
to great deeds — a soft sort of whetstones for sharp swords , but 
yet they are so ; and, besides, you do not consider the unanimity 
which a number of ladies give to any counsels." 

"Methinks, you are jesting," answered the Princess; "at 
all events, slanderous men have said that ladies bring rather 
discord than unanimity." 

"Discord amongst themselves," said Lovet; *'but, if there 
be enough of them , unanimity amongst men. It all depends upon 
the numbers. With only two in your whole court, and some five 
or six hundred gentlemen, all in love with them together, as in 
duty we are bound to be, the wind of our sighs will toss about 
your banners in ^ strange fashion, even if we do not turn our 
swords against each other's throats, in order to reduce our num- 
bers to the number of the fair. I do beseech your Highness, 
supply us somewhat more bountifully with objects of adoration. 
I frankly confess I am an idolator, and must have my share of 
gods and goddesses." 

"Well, well," replied Elizabeth, "that is a fault that may 
be amended. Is there aught else you would cavil at. Sir 
William?" 

"Nought, Madam," answered the Englishman, "unless it 
^e that I do believe you will have so many gallant hearts all 
armed in your defence, that the task will be too easy, and each 
man's mite of honour not worth the having." 

"There is a quality in glory," replied the English Princess, 
"that expands it to embrace all who truly seek it. It is the heart 
and will to do great deeds that truly merit honour. It were a 
poor and pitiful thing, indeed, if it could fall down at oppor- 
tunity. The world may praise the fortunate man ; even princes 
may raise , and courts may applaud ; but true honour is the dia- 
mond which, though only admired when brought forth and cut, 
is of as high value even in the dark mine as on an emperor's 
crown. Fortunate or unfortunate, with opportunity or none. 
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the man -who, with a brave heart, arms himself in this our 
righteous cause, shall still have glory for his mead; and times 
to come, when his name is written, be it in tale or history, or 
the mere record of the family-book, shall add, as a mark of 
ever-living j^onour, 'He was one of those who drew the sword 
for Frederic of Bohemia, and Elizabeth, his queen; he was one 
of those who fought for a nation's freedom from oppression ; he 
was one of those who aided to establish right against wrong, and 
set men's hearts and consciences at liberty.' " 

Elizabeth paused, with the marks of strong and enthusiastic 
emotions visible upon her countenance , and a murmur of ap- 
plause ran through the assembled nobles, while one turned to 
the other; and, though perhaps each might use a different mode 
of expression, there can be little or no doubt that but one senti- 
ment found utterance, — " Who would not flght for such a being 
as that?" 

After a brief silence, the Electress resumed: — "A thousand 
thanks, noble gentlemen , to all of you. Had there been a doubt 
or misgiving in my heart, your words would have removed it; 
and now I will beseech you, as you go hence, speak once more 
with my noble husband , and give him , or rather his master of 
the horse, your names, and the number of followers you will 
bring with you : not that we may count our strength, for we have 
no apprehensions, but that lodging and provision for our train 
may be fully provided by the way; Farewell I And once more 
thanks! deep, heartfelt thanks!" Thus saying, she rose and*^ 
retired through the door behind her, followed by her ladies. 

Slowly, and conversing as they went, the gentlemen there 
assembled returned to the hall, where they had left the Elector 
and his court; and each, passing before him, spoke to him a 
moment in turn. When at length Algernon Grey approached, 
the Elector addressed him with a smile, as if quite sure that his 
purpose had been changed. 

"Well, Sir," he said, "are you still determined to bid us 
farewell?" 

"For a brief space, your Highness," replied Algernon 
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Grey. **l understand you do not take your departure till Sa- 
turday next/' 

"Not till Saturday week next," said the Elector; "but I 
hope then you Nvill bear me company; for my fair wife, who 
reckons much upon her eloquence, counted fullj^on winniog 
you to our cause." 

"I will go with your Majesty," replied Algernon Grey; "and 
will but take my leave for a short time, in order that I may make 
preparation for serving you more effectually. I have with me 
but a few servants now ; but I think , ere long , I may be enabled 
to swell your force' with a small troop of followers not inexperi- 
enced in the trade of war. Some have served with me in this 
Venetian business ; and though they returned to England, when 
^there was no longer employment for their swords, yet they will 
gladly join me again in such a cause as this." 

"But if you go back to your own land, you can never be 
here in time," said the Elector. "Remember, there is but 
ten days." 

"England will not see me for many a year, my lord,*' 
answered Algernon Grey; "but I can make my arrangements 
better elsewhere than here. I will be ready to accompany your 
Majesty on the day named. My followers can join me at Prague ; 
and though you may not see me till the very day, do not doubt of 
my coming, I beseech you." 

"I will not," said the Elector, earnestly; "I will not. 
When such a man has given his word, it is better than the bond 
of other people. How many men, think you, you will have with 
you? We will have food and lodging ready for them all." 

"Not so, your Majesty," replied Algernon Grey ; "I defray 
my own followers, wherever I be. Lodging, indeed, it may be 
necessary to find; for the peasantry of the country — ay, and 
the citizens of the town, have a grand objection, it would seem, 
to receive strangers in their houses, especially if they be sol- 
diers ( and therefore, in this, perhaps, your Majesty's officers 
must interfere, otherwise it may be difficult to find quarters at 
once. The number, however, will be about from forty to fifty. 
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Their arms^ their clotfaiog, aad their food^ mast be my afTuir ; 
the rest your Majesty shall provide." 

'^ Leaving little but thanks to furnish/' answered Frederic. 
"However, be it as you will, my noble friend; I am neither, 
poor enough, nor wealthy enough, to take so generous an offer 
amiss. Farewell for the present; and if you should want aid in 
any case, two words to our chancellor will be enough to bring it." 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The next ten days in the world's history are like those minutes 
of the night, where the hour strikes just as the eyes are closed to 
sleep, and a period passes by unnoied, except by those who 
dream. There are many such pauseil in all annals, where no 
eYcnt marks the passing time on the recording page ; and yet how 
full of interest to many are these unstoried lapses in the march of 
time. How many^ay scenes, how many sad ones, how much of 
comedy, how much of tragedy, have been enacted in the days not 
chronicled? How many events have taken place in narrow do^ 
inestic circles , which, spreadingwider in their influences, like 
the ripples round a stone cast into a clear lake, have carried, 
almost imperceptibly, the floating fragments of great things to 
the shore of fate? 

i have said that these ten days passed over unnoted, except 
by those who dream ; but one of those was Algernon Grey, who, 
ai the small town of Mannheim, passed the intervening space be- 
tween his leave-taking of the king of Bohemia, and his return t^ 
Heidelberg, busied, to say the truth, more with 'deep thoughts 
than important arrangements. His letters were soon written, his 
courier soon despatched , and all those measures taken which 
were necessary to call a lordly following to accompany him on his 
expedition, and to insure rapid supplies of money to meet even 
more than his ownjprobable expenses. The rest of his time was 
given up to meditation; for he had left Lovet at Heidelberg, 
agreeing at once that the short distance which separated them 
could be considered no infringement of the engagement into 
vhich they had entered. 
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Close rooms in narrow inns have neither a very wholesome 
nor a very pleasant character. Sach as the small fortress, that 
Mannheim was in those days, could alone afford, offered no 
great inducement to remain within doors ; and the greater part of 
Algernon's time was spentinwanderingby the glistening waters 
of the Rhine; and, while the current hurried rapidly by, in 
drawing images of life and human fate from the bright ripples^ 
as they danced and fled beneath his eye. However those images 
might arise, the train still led him on to the place which he had 
lately left, and to one fair dream-like form which rose before him 
as a remembered vision of delight. AU that had taken place im- 
mediately before that hour, all the joys and sorrows he had 
known, would have been but as phantasms, had not still endu- 
ring and immortal passion stamped the whole with the mark of 
reality, and told him that the bitterness was true, and only the 
dream of happiness that was false. 

Few scenes could have been worse chosen to chase such sombre 
thoughts, to wake him from those dreams of the heart which he 
believed he had indulged too long. The merry crowd, the gay, 
enlivening multitude, the ever shifting scenes of busy life might 
have led on thought after thought to occupy each hour, and banish 
vain regrets. The grander scenes of nature, the towering moun- 
tain, the deep valley, the profound, dark lake, (he tempest and 
the storm, the forest, with its solemn glades and innumerable 
trees, might well have possessed him, even though it were at 
first but in part, with other images, and weaned him, if I may so 
call it, from the engrossing topic which now mastered all his 
mind. But that calm, grand river, flowing on in its meditative 
majesty, with sunshine and brightness on its peaceful waters, 
and none to break, even for a moment, the monotony of solitude, 
seemed to counsel thoughts of peace, and joy, and love, and 
spread, like a charm, over the young wanderer the powerful, 
passionate calmness in which it itself flows on. Agnes Herbert, 
she whom he loved beyond all power of forgetfalness, was ever 
present to his heart and mind. He thought of her in her sparkling 
beauty, as he at first beheld her, in scenes of revelry and joy: 
he thought of her in agony and helplessness, as he had seen her 
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in the whirling waters of the darkNeckar: be thought of her in 
calm serenity and high-minded meditation, as they had wandered 
together over the moonlight terraces, amidst gardens, and woods, 
and flowers. And he loved her, oh, how he loved her ! How his 
heart yearned, how his bosom panted to return and press her in 
his arms *, but that a dark and irrevocable barrier stood between, 
and mocked the eager longing of his love. 

The common things of life seemed nothing to him; the or- 
dinary events of the day, the meal-time and the sleeping hour, 
scarcely broke the lapse of the long, only dream. It was ever, 
ever Agnes, that was present ; and when his eyes, worn down by 
weariness, were closed to waking things, she came upon the 
wings of the night, and visited his spirit in his sleep. He felt — 
he could not but feel — that to his peace, at least, her presence 
was less dangerous than her absence. 

Thus passed day after day, till the last of his sojourn atMann- 
heim came; and then, to his surprise, by a boat towed up the 
Bhine, some eight or ten of his old followers, whom he expected 
not for weeks , presented themselves at the landing-place. His 
messenger had proved speedy and intelligent; and all those 
whom he had found in London, he had urged to hurry into Ger- 
many without delay. 

The activity of preparation which followed gave some relief 
to their young lord's mind ; and on the same night he set out to 
return to Heidelberg, at which place he arrived some two hours 
after dark, taking his way direct to the inn where he had formerly 
lodged, and where he had left his cousin. 

The town, as he passed through, showed a gay and animated 
scene ; for whatever portion of monotony had existed therein, 
while the streets presented nothing but their usual population of 
citizens and students, was now removed by the appearance of 
i^umerous parties of military retainers, whose arms here and 
there caught the light, as they passed by the unclosed windows, 
from which the beams of taper or lamp were streaming forth. All 
those inventions which give to our streets of the present times, a 
light little less powerful than that of day were then unknown. 
No gas displayed the face of house after house in long perspec- 
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live; no lamp at every corner of the street showed the wanderer 
his way; no lantern ^ even, swung across with awkward chains^ 
afforded a dim light to horseman or driver, as he paced slowly 
along in the midst of the tall and narrow streets. But, never- 
theless, every here and there a faint beam, straying through the 
dull small pane of greenish glass in some still uncurtained case- 
meht, fell upon the gay, laced cloak, or brilliant cuirass, which 
appeared for an instant in the midst of some military party , and 
was then lost again the moment after, bequeathing the light to the 
wearer's successor in the ranks. 

Round the door of the Golden Stag a great number of persons 
of different classes were assembled ; and some of them seemed to 
be engaged in the pleasant occupation of wrangling with the host, 
or his servants, in regard to accommodation for the night. No 
vain and ridiculous attempt had been made at that time to regu- 
late the ordinary dealings of one man with another, by the in- 
cessant intervention of the police, which at all times aggravates 
the confusion which men pretend it is established to diminish. 
The interests of each individual were left to adjust themselves 
with those of others by the natural course , with this safe-guard, 
that justice was always to be obtained promptly when injustice or 
wrong was committed ; but there was no endeavour to make men 
walk in a straight line, if they liked a crooked one, provided that 
crooked line did not trespass upon the comfort or rights of any 
one else. A few disputes might, and did occur , as was the case 
at the door of the Golden Stag; but they very soon came to an 
end; for, knowing that the innkeeper was as much the lord of 
his own inn as the baron of his own castle, men satisGed them- 
selves with grumbling, when they were told there was no room 
for them, and sought another lodging with the moje haste, be- 
cause accommodation seemed to be scarce. 

As soon as the worthy host perceived Algernon Grey, how- 
ever, he and his drawers bowed down to the ground. The young 
gentleman was assured that his old apartments according to his 
orders were kept quite ready for him; and, although his enter- 
tainer viewed the numbers of his swollen train with some degree 
of apprehension , yet great care was taken to say nothing before 
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the crowd, which could give any disappointed gentleman cause 
to suppose that such a party was received without previous notice 
of its numbers. 

When the horses had been delivered over to the care of host- 
lers and horse-boys, under the superintendence of the young 
Englishman's servants, and Algernon Grey and his host were 
ascending towards the rooms above > then poured forth the diffi- 
culties. Where he was to put the train, how he was to accon^ 
modate them, what room he could find for so many, where he 
was to get beds even of an inferior description, were mighty 
puzzling questions for the worthy landlord, with his house quite 
full. Nevertheless, all was at length arranged. The aoti- 
chamber was filled with truckle-beds and mattresses on the floor ; 
the room by the side of Algernon's own bed-room received five of 
his companions; and two more obtained lodging in the rooms 
previously appropriated to his servants. 

This being all arranged, he descended to the public hall, 
where Lovet, he was informed, was profoundly engaged with 
his supper. He found him surrounded by half a dozen German 
gentlemen, with whom he had made acquaintance, eking out 
very good French, of which they could understand a part, with 
very bad German, of which they understood not quite so much. 
They comprehended, however, that he was laughing at every- 
thing and everybody — himself amongst the rest — and, smooth- 
ing their beards , and curling up their moustaches , they seemed 
to derive a considerable portion of grave amusement from his 
merriment, which, to say the truth, directed several shafts 
among themselves, although they were utterly insensible of the 
point. 

''Ah, Algernon!" exclaimed Lovet, starting up-and laying 
down his knife ; ''I thought yon were as treacherous as a Chloe, 
and had vanished from my sight with some swan of the Rhine. 
Welcome back to Heidelberg ; but have yon heard the news? " 

"No," answered Algernon Grey ; "are there any changes?" 

"No," answered Lovet, "none that I have heard of. The 
Elector and his party, numbering, with ourselves, some six 
hundred horse , set out to-morrow a quarter of an hour after day- 
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break. The Electress follows somewhat later with a body of 
chosen caraliers to guard and accompany her. All the world is 
so fall of enthasiasm, that if any man were to say ^Come with 
me and conqaer Turkey, let us sack Hangary, or pillage Russia/ 
they would all go without asking whether the way lay either north 
or south. Good faith! I am as enthusiastic as the rest; and, 
like one of a flock of sheep in a dark night, I am all agog to jostle 
shoulders with my fat companions on whatsoever road the great 
bell-wether leads." 

<< And what road is that to be? " asked Algernon Grey. 

''Heaven only knows ! " exclaimed Lovet, sitting down to the 
table again; ''I have asked no questions. All I know is, that 
we make straight for a place with an inconceivable name, some- 
thing like Waldsaxon, a town in the upper Palatinate. I sent 
on all your spare-horses, as they arrived, together with three or 
four I had purchased for myself, telling the grooms to find the 
road the best way they could , and so they are probably now in 
the heart of Austria." 

"Nonsense, nonsense, Lovet," cried his cousin; ** where 
have the men gone to? If we are to make a rapid march, as 
doubtless will be the case, we must have the means of remount- 
ing; and a mistake would be no jest." 

"Assuredly not," answered Lovet;* "and, as I have scarcely 
time to finish my supper, before soft devotion calls me hence, 
sit down and take some food, and I will tell you most noble 
cousin — Here, bring platters and knives, fellows ; more wine, 
more meat, more everything — Well, cousin mine, looking on 
a fair picture to the country, I sent the men on halfway to a place 
called Altdorf, bidding them there wait for our coming, and take 
especial care to get themselves dead-drunk, if it were possible 
for the three consecutive days after their arrival. You will mark 
the policy, wise Algernon ; for, as a man must get drunk some- 
times , and always will get drunk in his master's absence , it was 
much better that they should do it by command than in disobe- 
dience; and, fixing on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday for 
the operation , I left them Friday for lassitude, and Saturday for 
refreshment; so that, by the time we arrive, they will be as brisk 
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as larks, and the horses, if they have got drunk, /ikewise. — 
This partridge , stewed with sour cabbage, is the only excellent 
thing I have found in Germany — with one exception, cousin^ 
Algernon, with one exception. I beseech you, take a wing 
thereof; for I would fain share with you as far as possible ; and 
of the other good, which fortune sends me, I cannot even spare 
a sigh — much less a merry-thought. *— What will you have in 
the way of wine? Here is Burgundy, for which I sent a man ex- 
press into the heart of France ; and here is the juice of the Rhine- 
gau, with some drops from the bishop of Bamberg's cellar, of 
which he was plundered when last the quarrelsome men of this 
country fought about they knew not what." 

Algernon Grey sat down, and, after musing for a minute or 
two, joined his companion in his meal. The conversation went 
on in the same tone in which it had begun : Lovet evading, under 
cover of his habitual jesting replies, any direct answer to unplea- 
sant questions. Upon some points, however, Algernon Grey 
pressed him hard , asking if the Electress had made any change 
in her arrangements ; and, when he said, laughing, "I am not 
one of her counsel, cousin mine," pursuing the enquiry by de- 
manding, <^Has she made any that you know of, William?" 

" Oh , a hundred ," answered Lovet ; " she goes in a carriage 
instead of on horseback, they tell me: her gown is to be green 
instead of pink — but, good faith ! I must away. I shall see you, 
doubtless, ere you go to sleep, though strong repose to-night 
will be needful; for we shall have busy days before us; and, if 
the devil has not grown old and lazy, there is work ready carved 
out to occupy every minute of the next two years. What a happy 
thing it is, Algernon, that there is a devil; were it not for him 
the waters of the world would stagnate and get all over duck- 
weed, like a standing pool. Nay, do not look grave, grim cou- 
sin! Adieu! adieu!" and away he went, leaving Algernon Grey 
to make his arrangements for the following morning as best be 
could. 

Habituated, however,* as the young Englishman had been 
from his^ very boyhood^ to command and direct, no great difficuK 
ties attended his course. He found that the principal court of the 
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castle was appointed for the assembliog of all gentlemeD of noble 
birth, "who were to accompany the Elector towards Prague*, and 
that all who brought military retainers to his aid were to direct 
their followers to meet in the market-place, and to join the royal 
party in order, as it descended from the palace. All his com- 
mands were soon given. Three of his servants were, by this 
time, well acquainted with the town of Heidelberg. Everything 
was prepared over night; and, after waiting for the return of his 
cousin till the clock had struck eleven, Algernon Grey retired 
to rest. 

He had ordered himself to be called at half-past five on the 
following morning; but, somewhat before that hoar, picking his 
way through the beds in the anti-chamber, Lovet knocked hard at 
his door, shouting, ^'Up, Algernon, up! The people are swarm- 
ing to the castle, like bees to a hive. Let us go with them, or 
we may get stung ; " and away he went again to Onish his own 
preparations. In about three quarters of an hour more, the two 
cousins were riding up the bill , followed only by the servants ne- 
cessary to hold their horses; and, passing a number of gentle- 
men not so well mounted as themselves, they reached the gates, 
where their names were demanded and compared with a list in 
the porter's hands. On giving those which they had assumed, in- 
stant admission was afforded to the two gentlemen themselves ; 
their sen'ants and horses being left with a crowd of others with- 
out. In the court some forty or fifty persons were found as- 
sembled; and, assuredly, no want of enthusiastic hope appeared 
amongst them. All were clieerful , all were full of busy activity ; 
each man encouraged his neighbour, each man strove to excite in 
others the same glad expectations that were sporting wildly in his 
own bosom. 

Lovet seemed, during his cousin's absence, to have made a 
very general acquaintance amongst the principal personages of 
the electoral court. Hardly a face presented itself in the grey 
light of the early morning, of which he did not seem to have some 
knowledge; and to every third or fourth man he spoke, or gave 
some sign of recognition. He appeared indeed to have become 
extremely popular ; his jests, whether delivered in exceedingly 
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bad GeriuaD^ or good French^ were laughed at and enjoyed ; and, 
as the two cousins passed on, it was evident, as so frequently 
occurs in life, that the worthy and the high-minded was regarded 
with cold doubt; while the one cert^iinly the least estimable was 
met with pleasure and regard. It must not be denied that Al- 
gernon Grey in some degree felt this difference: not very pain- 
fully, it is true ; but still he thought, <<This is^in Some degree, 
my own fault. I have suffered circumstances with which the 
world has nothing to do to affect my demeanour to the world, -— I 
must change this and be myself again. The time was when I 
could be as gay asLovet, though in a different way. I will see 
whether those days cannot return." 

As he thus thought, he saw the powerful form of the Baron of 
Oberntraut crossing the court-yard towards them ; and , instantly 
advancing to meet him , he grasped him warmly by the hand. 

"Ah, my good friend ," said the young Englishman, ** I re- 
joice to see you well enough to ride with us." 

But Oberntraut shook his head: "Alas!'* he said, "I am not 
to be one of the party. It is judged dangerous for me to under- 
take so long a journey ; and , if I am not summoned to Bohemia, 
it would seem the intention of my Prince to confer upon me a 
charge here, honourable but somewhat inactive, I fear; and yet, 
when I consider what is likely, what dark clouds are gathering in 
the horizon, and what the policy, though not the honour , of the 
Catholic league may induce them to do , I think I may find work 
for myself yet. Nevertheless I envy you, who are going at once 
to busy scenes, and trust I shall be permitted to follow soon ; but 
still, before you set out, let me make you known to one or two of 
those you may most esteem amongst your companions. Follow 
me for a moment; there stands Christian of Anhalt, and with him 
one or two others of the best." 

The young baron's tone had, as the reader may have per- 
ceived, undergone a complete change. The quick and fiery spirit, 
the daring and energetic character, remained unaltered, as the 
whole of the rest of his life proved ; but the first check he had 
received in life had worked most beneficially in subduing tjic ar- 
rogance which had been generated by long-continued success and 
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a sense of superiority to most of those around him. With a gene- 
rous heart and an intelligent mind, he felt even towards Algernon 
Grey himself, very diflferent sensations from those which any 
ordinary man would have experienced. He entertained something^ 
like a sense of gratitude towards him for the better sensations 
which he had been the means of producing; and he felt a noble 
anxiety to show, that so far from regarding the young English- 
man's conduct with any lingering rancour, he looked upon it 
rather with admiration and respect. 

Following him across the court-yard, Algernon was soon" 
introduced to several of the most distinguished of the friends of 
the young king of Bohemia; but, while speaking with the elder 
prince of Anhalt, a voice from the steps summoned two or three 
of the principal noblemen, by name, to the presence of the 
Elector; and, in a few minutes after, the same tongue called 
upon Master Algernon Grey, and several other foreign gentlemen, 
to present themselves for a moment. 

Conversing with his friend Craven, Algernon was conducted 
to one of the great halls in the building of Otho Henry, where, 
in the midst of much bustle and some confusion , he found Fre- 
deric the Fifth booted and spurred for his departure , with a num- 
ber of gentlemen standing round, and the Electress-Mother, with 
one or two ladies of the court, at a little distance. Elizabeth of 
England was not present; and over the group around Louisa 
Juliana, the young Englishman's eye roamed in vain, seeking the 
form of Agnes Herbert. At that parting moment his heart longed 
for a few words more, for one last sight of that fair face , for the 
sound, if but for an instant, of that melodious voice. 

As he approached, Frederic was turning as if to speak with 
his mother, but, his eye lighting upon Lord Craven and the rest, 
he paused to speak with them, separately, for a moment pr two. 
His principal object in calling them tojiis presence seemed biit 
to conciliate regard by an act of courtesy ; and to each he had 
something kind and graceful to say, with that winning manner 
which is always powerful to obtain regard, but not always to com- 
mand obedience. 

^'Ah, my unknown friend," he said, when Algernon's turn 
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came 9 '^I was sare you would not fail me ; and^ when I heard of 
your arrival last night, it gave me great pleasure, but no surprise. 
What men can you count upon from England?" 

''I have only fifteen with me at present. Sir/' answered Al- 
gernon Grey; ''but I think I can promise that the number in 
Prague , ere a month , will be fifty ; and those not only men fit to 
bear arms, but to train others should need be; for they have 
been taught in a good school, and practised in some sharp en- 
counters." 

''Thanks, thanks," replied the king of Bohemia; "that is a 
most serviceable addition to our force — wait and we will go down 
with you. You will ride near us, that we may have some conver^ 
sation with you as we go." 

He then turned to his mother, and, taking her in his arms, 
embraced her with every mark of strong affection. "Farewell, 
my dearest mother!" he said, while the tears rose in his eyes: 
** God protect you and me ! Under Him , it is to you I look for the 
safety of this fair land I am leaving." 

The Elcctress did not reply, but held her son warmly to 
her heart, and then , wringing his hand hard, pressed her over- 
flowing eyes upon his shoulder. After a few moments, Frederic 
gently disengaged himself and took a step away — turned for 
another embrace — and then, bursting from her, strode across 
the hall, followed by the crowd of gentlemen around. 

The Etectress gazed after him with a sad and solemn look, 
then clasped her hands without lifting her bended head, and ex- 
claimed, "There goes the Palatinate into Bohemia." 

The Elector paused not to listen, for he felt his emotions 
overpowering him; and, doubtless, the sound of many feet 
drowned the words ere they reached his ears. As soon as he ap- 
peared in the court, a shout, not like an English cheer, but 
sufficiently expressive of gratulation, welcomed his approach; 
and a number of voices exclaimed, "Long live Frederic, King 
of Bohemia." 

The Elector raised his plumed hat and bowed, exclaiming the 
next moment,— "To horse, gentlemen, to horse! There are 
too many sweet ties and dear memories here. We must break 
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away;" aod, crossing the court on foot, he passed for the last 
time tiiroogh the deep archway of his hereditary castle, followed 
by the crowd of noble and enthusiastic gentlemen who had as- 
sembled to accompany him. Beyond the gate tower he sprang 
upon the back of a magnificent horse, which two grooms, run* 
ning in haste , led up to tlie farther side of the drawbridge. 

His followers hurried to mount ; and , in a moment after> the 
cavalcade was descending the hill. The fresh and fiery chargers 
were eager to dash on ; some reared and plunged ; some pulled 
hard at the rein ; but, strange to say, the horse of the young King, 
though unquestionably the finest and most powerful animal of the 
whole group, full of life, vigour » and activity, stumbled at the 
first step and well nigh fell. Never, even in the augury-loving 
days of the old Romans, was there a time when omens of any 
kind were more eagerly watched, or produced a deeper impres-* 
sion on the minds of men ; and it was easy to see a grave and 
distressed look spread over the countenances of many of the 
young monarch's followers, as they marked this untoward ae« 
cident* 

<<Xhat is unfortunate," said the younger Christian of Anhalt^ 
who was riding near Algernon Grey. 

<'Nay, rather fortunate that the horse did not fall," replied 
the Englishman*, ''hut do you really put any faith in such 
indications?" 

" Not I," answered the Prince ; " but omens often make mis- 
fortunes, though they don't predict them. The courage of half & 
score amongst us is already cooled by that horse's stumble; and 
I have heard of a battle lost by the first look of a comet's tail. 
Heaven send us no more such augviries, or we shall reach Prague 
with cold hearts." 

''Mine is cold enough already," answered Algernon Grey> 
who had determined, during the expedition before him, to 
throw away the reserve which had so long overshadowed him, and 
cultivate, by frankness, the tegard of those who were to be his 
companions for many months; "mine is cold enough already, 
though. Heaven knows, not cold in the cause of your noble 
Prince." 
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'^ Ay , and what has chilled it? ** asked Christian of Anhait. 

'^Many things,'' answered Algernon Grey, with a faint 
smile; *' some treachery, some disappointment, some burden- 
some bonds, formed by good, misjudging friends, which can 
neither be broken nor shaken off." 

*'A bad case," answered Christian of Anhait; '<but, me- 
thinks, were I you, I would never suffer things that cannot be 
mended to weigh down my light free heart, but would rather 
throw them back upon fate's hands^ and be merry in spite of 
fortune." 

"A good philosophy," answered Algernon Grey; "and I am 
resolved to try it; but yet. you may one day find it difficult to 
practise what you teach." 

"Nay, not a whit," replied his companion. *^ We may learn 
philosophy even from the brute beasts; they sigh not over the 
morrow or the yesterday.. It is only because we make curses of 
powers that were given for blessings,, and use our memory and 
oar foresight, not for warning and precaution, but for regret 
and despair." 

"Excellent good," cried Lovet, who was riding but a step 
behind. "The same doctrine I have been preaching to him for 
the last two months 1 Me he would never listen to ^ now he will 
be all docility ; for a prophet is no prophet in his own country ; 
and a cousin's counsels like the ale of the servant's hall» always 
taste pricked to the master of the house." 

^'Xhere is some difference between your sage advice, Wil- 
liam, and our noble comrade's ," answered Algernon Grey. 

"Not a hit," cried Lovet^. "Enjoy the present^ forget the 
past ; let the future take care of itself. Sueh is the cream of the 
morality of each ; and you. only think otherwise because a stale 
pie tastes Cresh upon a clean napkin — But here we are coming to 
the square — On my life, a mighty fine body of men, and in 
good order, too. There must have been a shrewd head to marshal 
them." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



The morniDg was fair, bat sultry; the pace ativhich the ca- 
valcade proceeded was, for several miles, very quick; and the 
exhilarating effect of rapid motion would probably again have 
raised the spirits of all , had it not been for a certain oppressive 
feeling in the air, which rendered the application of the spur ne- 
cessary, even to strong and high-blooded horses, at the end of 
Ave miles. Algernon Grey felt the influence of the atmosphere as 
much as any one. In vain he endeavoured to shake off the gloom 
which hung over him, to laugh and talk with those around, to 
give back to Lovet jest for jest; the thoughts which he wished to 
banish would return and struggle to possess him wholly. We ail 
know we must all have felt the influence of particular states of the 
air, not alone upon our corporeal frame, but also upon the very 
energies of the mind; when, without losing in the slightest 
degree our power over the intellect, we cannot command that 
finer and more supple element in our complicated nature — 
whatever it be called — which gives birth to the feelings of the 
moment. Reason is vain against it; resolution is useless; we may 
govern the external display, but we cannot avoid the internal 
sensation; and a lustrous brightness, or a dim cloud, spreads 
over every subject of contemplation from some hidden source of 
light and shadow within us. Who can say , << I will be merry to- 
day?'* The man who does so is a fool; for not the brightest 
gifts of fortune, not the sunshine of all external things, not every 
effort of a strong determination, not the exercise of wit, wisdom, 
and philosophy, will enable him to succeed, unless the spirit of 
cheerfulness be in his own heart. He may say, indeed, "I will 
be calm;" and many a man has been so, in the midst of intense 
sufferings — to the eye of the world. Many a man, perhaps, has 
been so even in his own opinion; but I much doubt whether 
some one ofthe many modifications ofvanity was not, then, put- 
ting a cheat upon him. 

With Algernon Grey the effort was vain; he felt depressed, 
and he struggled against the depression; but the enemy con- 
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quered, and, foot by foot, gained ground upon him. First, 
he gave 'way so far as to think of Agnes Herbert, to dwell upon 
the recollection of her beauty and her excellence. Then he strove 
to cast his eyes forward into the future, and to think only of the 
coming events ; but 'what a sad contrast did they present to the 
images just banished ! war, and strife, and the fiery turbulence 
of ambition, and the low, mean intrigues of courts, and cold 
pageantry, and idle revelling; in place of beauty, and love, and 
hope, and sweet domestic peace! It was too painful to rest 
upon; and his mind turned to her he loved again; but the same 
bright visions, in vrhich he had indulged for a moment, would 
not now come back at his bidding. He thought of Agnes, it is 
true ; but at the same time he remembered that he was leaving 
her for ever ; that he was voluntarily casting away the early joy of 
first love, the only refuge in which his heart could now find 
peace, the sweetest light that had ever dawned upon existence, 
all that imagination could have pictured of happiness and con- 
tentment. And deep , deep , to his very heart, he felt the sacri- 
fice; and his spirit writhed in the torture which he inflicted on 
himself. 

"Should he really never see her more?" he asked himself; 
^'or should he see her again, but as the wife of another?" There 
was agony and despair in the very thought; and yet, what could 
he do? how could he act to prevent it? how could he shut out 
that terrible but too certain conviction? It was impossible to 
change his hard fate. It was impossible even to dream that it 
would be changed ; and in the end he gave himself up to dull and 
heavy despondency. 

His feelings had been grave and sad even when he came to 
Heidelberg. He had believed that he was destined to go through 
life unloving and unbeloved, linked to one whose reported con- 
duct was, to say the least, light, whom he only remembered as 
a proud, haughty child ; whom he only knew by the evil rumours 
which had reached him. But since that time a light had arisen 
on the darkness of such feelings, to go out as suddenly as it had 
been kindled, and leave the night tenfold more gloomy than 
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before. He had learned to loTe^ but withoat hope; and what 
state can be more terrible to a young and passionate heart? 

On such things he pondered as they rode along; and they soon 
absorbed his vhole attention. He marked not with any degree of 
accuracy the road they took; he hardly saw the houses , or the 
trees, or the mountains as they passed. He marked not the 
fleeting hours, or the changes of the light and sky. But there 
were others in the train whose eyes were more busily employed ; 
and amongst them were those of his own servants, who, with 
less to occupy their thoughts, felt, or seemed to feel, the fatigues 
of the way and the oppression of the sultry atmosphere far more 
than their lord. 

<<Itis mighty hot, Tony," said Frill, the page, wiping his 
brow with a delicate kerchief; ''and methinks the folks are riding 
exceedingly fast, considering the sultriness of the temperature, 
and the capability of their quadrupeds.'' 

''Ay, goodlack, it is hot," answered the servant ; "but the 
quadrupeds, as you call them , Master Frill , can bear it quite as 
well as the two-legged beasts perched upon them. There thoo 
art now thyself, mounted upon the tall roan, with thy red-heeled 
riding boots sticking out from under thy cloak, like a small 
Cornish crow upon the back of a big sheep ; and losing much 
moisture from thy brow and temples, while the good beast has 
hardly turned a hair. Now , I will warrant thee. Frill , thou art 
thinking in a miserly spirit of the world of essences and perfumed 
soap it will cost to cleanse thee of all this dust ; but I will console 
thee. Frill; I will relieve thy mind. Thy conscience shall be 
spared the small sin of pilfering odours out of our lord's saddle- 
bags." 

"I have no need to pilfer, Tony," answered the boy; ^'I 
leave that to you. I have got all I want in my own saddle-bags, 
and ask nothing but a little fair water." 

"That thou shalt have in abundance. Frill," replied his 
companion; "and sooner, perchance, than thou think est; for, 
if yon great leaden cloud lie not, thou shalt have water enough 
within an hour as to spare thee all future washing for the day, and 
make thee forswear such liquids for a month to come." 
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<<It looks marvelioas like it/' «nsvered Frill, eyeing the 
heavens with a somewhat ruefnl look. 

''Like it, but not marvelious, friend Frill," answered Tony: 
''thunderstorms will come in most countries of the world; and 
rain will fall; and wind will blow; and grass will spring up with 
its universal evergreen; and pages will say flat things in pleasant 
tones, and think themselves mighty wise in their estate.*' 

"Do youjudge it will thunder, Tony?" asked the youth, in 
a tone which made the older servant fancy he was somewhat ap» 
prehensive. 

"Ay, that it will," replied Tony^ "it will thunder to your 
heart's content. I should not wonder if we saw half a dozen of 
those gay lords struck with the lightning. I have seldom seen so 
great a bellyful of thunderbolts as that one up there." 

"If it do, Tony, there '^s a good creature, just catch the 
bridle of my horse ; for I doubt if I have strength to hold him. 
Saw you not how he plunged and passaged just as we were 
setting out? I wrung my two arms nearly off to keep him in." 

"Oh, I will put to a stronger arm in case of need," answered 
Tony. "I thought your horse and all would have been over into 
the valley, at which I should have rejoiced with sincere friendship 
as an honourable and distinguished death for one so young. But 
here I must take care that you do not die in a by-road, like a 
pilgrim's donkey, and so I '11 stop your beast's capering if he 
should be riotous. But mark you, master Frill, how our friend 
with the hawk's eyes is plying our lord, his cousin with sweet 
talk. Now I will not give the value of a goose's egg for anything 
that he says; but yet be you certain, good friend Frill, that he 
says nothing without an object. It would be worth something to 
know what that object is ; for then one could watch his working 
for it." ^ 

"Can he be wishing to get our lord killed ," asked Frill, '* if 
he puts him upon such expeditions as these?" 

"Not so, master page," answered Tony ; "first, because he 
did not put him upon this expedition. I heard him arguing 
reasonably enough one day against his going." 

"Ay," answered Frill; "but I saw a boy in the streets of 
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Heidelberg driving a Urge old boar, aod wben he wanted him to 
go on, he palled him back by a string round his hind leg/' 

<'A savoury comparison for oar noble master/' said Tony; 
*<hat yet there may be some troth in it;" and, scratching his 
head with one finger thrust under his broad hat, he meditated 
for a moment or two. ''No, no/' he continued at length, <'he 
could gain nothing by it; that 's not his object. He is but his 
cousin by the side of the woman. The title dies with our lord, if 
he has no children ; and the estates go to the Howards, It would 
be worse for him, rather than better, if he died; for I know he 
borrows money from time to time. It can*t be that. Master 
Frill." 

"I '11 tell you what, Tony," replied the boy, '<I think you 
might get something from old Paul Watson, who joined us with 
the rest at Mannheim. He was bred up in fhe Lady Catherine's 
household , and Sir William is always down there , I hear." 

"Get something from Paul Watson l" cried Tony. "Get 
juice out of a stone ! Why, I do not believe he has ten words to 
give to any man; but I 'h try, notwithstanding. He knows a 
good deal, I dare say, if he would but speak; for these silent 
fellows use their eyes , if not their tongues. — Let us ride up to 
him and see what he will say. On my life, I wish the storm 
would come down ; for this heatjs unbearable." 

Thus saying, he pushed on his horse at the side of the caval- 
cade, till he reached the spot where a well- equipped body of 
armed men was moving along in the Elector's train. The dif- 
ference of their accoutrements and the figures of their horses, 
combining great hone and strength with agility, marked them 
out for English soldiers; and , drawing in* his rein by the side of 
a man, some fifty years of age, with grey hair and moustache, 
Tony commenced a conversation, saying, "Well, Paul, Ihave 
not seen you for more than nine months; how has it gone with 
you since?" 

"Well," answered the man, scarcely looking round. 

"And what have you been about ever since?" asked Tony. 

"Many things," replied Paul Watson. 

"You have been down at the Lady Catherine's I hear," coo- 
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tinned Tony , 'Mn yonr old haunts , Master Watson. I dare say 
yon enjoyed yourself mightily." 

"Yes," answered his companion. 

"Was Sir William down there then?" continued Tony, with 
a careless manner* 

Paul Watson nodded his head. 

**I wonder what is his object in going about with our lord 
here, after letting him wander so many years by himself," said 
Tony, musingly. 

"Don't know," replied Paul Watson. 

"What was he about so long down there?" was Tony's neii 
question ; and to this he got the only satisfactory answer he had 
yet received. 

"Making love to the lady," answered his companion, with a 
grin and a sort of gasp, as if the number of words, though they 
would be spoken, half choked hfm in the utterance. 

"Oh, ho!" cried Tony, his eyes lighting up with intel- 
ligence; but he had no opportunity of enquiring farther; for one 
of the Elector's officers, riding along the line , motioned him to 
fallback, saying, "Keep the order, keep the order!" 

Tony obeyed ; for although he might have liked to enquire 
farther, yet the man's few words gave him the key to many a se- 
cret. Frill, who, notwithstanding a certain portion of page-> 
like affectation, was a shrewd, clever youth, had remained in 
his place , thinking it much better that Tony should go on alone, 
trusting to obtain from him any information he might acquire by 
one means or another, after his return. 

"I would not come with you, Tony," he said; "for if Paul 
will but speak little before one, he will speak nothing before 
two. What has he told you?" 

"Little enough," answered Tony; "but now take care of 
your beast. Master Frill ; for here comes down the storm." 

A large hea^7 ^^^9 ^^ *wo fell, as he spoke, spotting the dust 
upon their horses' coats; and, the next instant, a broad flash 
of lightning shot across the whole sky, changing the lurid mass 
of cloud, which by this time had crept up over the zenith, into 
one wide expanse of flame. At flrst the thunder followed slowly 
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after the flash, leaving a long interval between ; but, ere many 
minutes were over, the roar was almost incessant. The sky, 
scarcely for an instant was free from lightning; the crash of the 
thunder, echoed from mountains to woods, was really terrific ; 
and that storm , which accompanied Frederic on his way to claim 
the crown of Bohemia, is recorded by all annalists as the most 
tremendous that ever visited the Palatinate. To describe it is 
impossible; but we may comprehend what was its intensity, 
when we learn that men accustomed to every kind of danger felt 
overawed by the strange and terrible phenomena they witnessed ; 
and, to use the words of the chronicler, ^Hhonght that the end 
of the world had come." The fierce flame of the lightning half 
blinded both horses and men ; the fierce livid streaks of fire shot 
incessantly down from the sky ; and , darting amidst the forests, 
rent many of the strongest trees to atoms. Balis of flame passed 
hissing through the air, and exploded with a sound like the dis- 
charge of large ordnance ; while the continued roll of the thunder 
deafened the ear; and every now and then a crash, as if mighty 
rocks had been cast down into an echoing vault, broke through 
the less intense sounds and seemed to shake the very earth. 
The rain , too , came down in torrents , now and then mingled 
with hail; but, far from mitigating the fury of the storm, it 
seemed only to aggravate its rage. 

At first the horses plunged, and darted hither and thither, 
and a scene of indescribable confusion took place in the caval^ 
cade; but, after a time, they seemed cowed ittto tranquillity, 
and, with drooping heads and hanging ears, plodded on, while 
torrents of rain streamed off their coats. 

For seven hours — from nine till four — the war of elements 
continued, without the slightest abatement; and then another 
hour was passed, with the thunder roaring at a greater distance, 
and the lightning streaming more faintly, after which succeeded 
dull heavy rain. Still, throughout the whole, the young King 
of Bohemia pursued his way; spurring on, wherever it was poa- 
sible, as fast as the weary and discouraged horses would go» 
Once only he paused, in a small town, to take some refresh- 
ment and rest; but in three-quarters of an hour he was on the 
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way again, and drew not a rein tilly jast as night was falling, 
and a faint streak of yellow light was seen to the westward tinder 
the dull canopy of cloud. Just at that moment, some towers 
and steeples were seen, at the distance of about two miles ; and 
Christian of Anhalt, pointing on as he rode by Algernon Grey, 
exclaimed, ''Thank God! there is our resting-place. This has 
iodeed, all been very unfortunate." 

''It has, truly," answered the young Englishman ; "and the 
more so, if you have formed a right judgment of the superstitious 
feelings of your countrymen.'' '^ 

" It is of that, alone, I speak," answered the Prince. " Who 
minds a heavy shower of rain, or a thunder-storm , as far as he 
is personally concerned? But yet half of the people here are 
already drawing evil prognostications from a stumbling horse 
and the usual result of a month of hot weather. When the priests 
and the ladies arrive, too, it will be worse ; for, if men are too 
much given to superstition, women «nd clergymen know no end 
of it — always excepting our fair Queen, whose own high soul is 
her omen of success. I wonder where our quarters are marked 
out. You are in the same inn with me, I hear. My father 
lodges with the King , in the town-house. Where they are to put 
us all, in this small place, I know not — especially after the 
Queen and the rest have arrived." 

"Does she come hither to*night?" asked Algernon Grey, in 
some surprise. 

"Yes; but it will be late," replied his companion. "She 
comes by the other road ; it is further ronnd , but less hilly, and 
relays of horses are prepared for her. Here ! Herr von Alfeld," 
he continued, addressing a gentleman who was riding by, " know 
jou where my quarters lie?" 

" One of the inns in the marketr-place," replied the officer to 
whom he spoke, "is marked for you, the Lord Craven, and two 
other English gentlemen, with your trains. I will tell you the 
name ;" and he looked at a paper in his hand, but the light was 
too faint to enable him to see; and, after a moment's thought, 
he said, "It is the Star, excellent Sir — I remember now; itis 
the Star, on the left hand of the market." 
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He then rode on ; and in a few minutes began the scene of 
hurry and confusion inevitably produced by the entrance of a 
large and long expected party into a small town , notwithstanding 
every precautionary measure to provide for their accommodation. 
The rain had just ceased ; all the inhabitants were at their doors 
or windows ; the innumerable signs which hung from house to 
house across the narrow streets — for the most part crowned with 
garlands — ^ shook showers of large drops upon all who passed 
below; boys and girls ran beside the horses^ shouting and 
screaming; horse-boys and drawers rushed out of inns and 
taverns ; torches and lanterns flashed here and there ; and the 
young king's harbingers, who had been sent on the preceding 
day, coming forth to conduct the different parties to the quarters 
prepared for them, aided to banish everything like order from 
the cavalcade. Frederic himself, and the part of the train im- 
mediately attached to his person, of course found no difficulty; 
but all the other gentlemen dispersed , eagerly seeking their lod- 
gings , and calling loudly to their men to follow ; while every 
innkeeper who had a single chamber unappropriated strove to 
mislead some of the stragglers into his house, assuring them that 
there was the place engaged for them. 

<< Come on, Grrey, with me," said Christian of Anhalt, be- 
tween whom and Algernon had sprung up a feeling of friendship, 
which went on increasing to the end of their lives. <<Gall yoar 
men together, as they are strangers, and bid them follow close, 
with your cousin. My people can take care of themselves, as 
they have good broad German tongues in their heads. I can find 
my way to this Star, for I have been here before. The market- 
place is straight on, where the King is going." 

Algernon's orders were soon given ; Lovet rode up to his side, 
the servants and his little band of soldiers came close behind, 
pushing through the crowd with a quiet regularity which excited 
the admiration of the young Prince of Anhalt, and in a few mi- 
nutes they were in the midst of the market-place, which was large 
and commodious considering the smallness of the town. The 
town-house was directly opposite, and innumerable lights were 
running along the front from window to window, showing that the 
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Prince was already within ; but as Christian of Anhalt was looking 
around to discover the sign of the Star, a man in a citizen's dress» 
with a long gray beard , came np to the side of his horse , saying, 
** This way , Highness, Here are your quarters at my inn," 

« What is it called? " asked the Prince. " Is it the Star? " 

<'No, Sir, the Golden Cup," answered the landlord. 

"That will not do then,'' replied Christian: "ours is the 
Star. It must be there. Grey, on the right — come on;" and 
without waiting for the remonstrances of the host of the Golden 
Cup, he pushed his horse forward, and soon saw a golden star 
hanging from the face of a large house covered all over with gro- 
tesque paintings in fresco. 

"Now, noble lords, now, what is your pleasure?" asked 
the landlord, who was standing at his door with two serving 
boys. 

^^fifeat, drink, lodging, and a fire to dry our wet cloaks," 
answered Christian of Anhalt, springing from his horse, and 
walking into the passage, followed by Algernon Grey and Lovet. 

"Meat, and drink, and fire, you shall have, noble gentle^ 
men," replied the good man; "but lodging I cannot give, for 
the whole house is taken by the king's harbingers for — " 

"For us," added the young Prince, interrupting him, and 
entering a hall on the right, from which a cheerful blaze broke 
forth. "Quick, my good host, set what you can before us, and 
especially good wine; and send one of your boys to take care of 
our men without. Here, Grey, let us dry what Scultetus calls 
the outer man while they bring us something to warm the inner 
one. — What, in the deviFs name, do you stand for, host? 
Do you want us to use cold iron that you stay gaping there?" 

The host ran out alarmed, and , after a moment or two, some 
of the servants brought in several dishes of smoking viands , with 
three flasks of wine. But, as the party of travellers sat down, 
Algernon Grey, marking the scared looks of the attendants, 
whispered to the Prince, "I think there must be some mistake 
here. Are you sure that Herr von Alfeld is to be depended 
upon?" 

"By my life, I know not," replied Christian of Anhalt; 
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<<bat9 rigbtor^roQg, I sup before I move. Ho! drawer, where 
is yoar master? Send him here ! " 

<*Heisgone, noble Sir, to seek ooe of the harbingers/' re- 
plied the lady in a humble tone: **he thinks there is st>me 
mistake." 

*' There can be no mistake about this stewed hare/' cried 
Lovet, *' unless it be a cat disguised, and even then it smells too 
savoury to be enquired into. Shall I help your Highness? " 

"With all my heart," replied Christian of Anhalt: "cat or 
devil, I will eat it, if it be tender. Out with those corks, knaves ! 
Now, success to our expedition, and long live Frederic, King of 
Bohemia. This inn is mighty quiet, it must be confessed. I 
thought to find the hall tenanted by a score, I fear we have got 
into some reserved chase, and are poaching upon a private larder; 
but no matter, so that hunger be satisfied and the wet kept out." 

With such light talk passed away about half an hour, at the 
end of which time the landlord reappeared with a tall personage 
whom ihe Prince of Anhalt recognised as one of Frederic's atten- 
dants ; and saluting him with a gay laugh, he exclaimed. << Well, 
William of Waldhof , if we are in a wrong nest it is all Alfeld's 
fault: he told me that the Star was to be our quarters, as my 
English friend can witness." 

"He mistook, noble Sir," answered the other: '< he should 
have said the Golden Cup. But it matters not, my Prince, for 
the present. This inn is for the Queen's ladies, who cannot lodge 
in the town^house ; but they are not expected for some hours, so 
finish your supper, in Heaven's name, and then at your con- 
venience betake yourself to the inn just opposite. I will go and 
see that all is ready for you, and put your men in possession ; for 
I passed, I think, some forty of them at the door." 

"Thunder and devils!" cried Christian of Anhalt, torning 
to the host, " what left you them at the doors for? " 

"I had no place for them, your Highness," answered the 
man, in a bumble tone ; and William of Waldhof stepping in to 
quiet the Prince's anger, the latter sat down again to the table, 
from which he had started up, and recommenced his meal with 
a degree of hunger which was not easily satisfied. Wine, and 
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ffleat^ and game disappeared wilh wonderfal celerity ; for neither 
LoYet nor Algernon Grey had tasted anything since tliey left Hei- 
delberg, and the distance was considerably more than fifty miles : 
a long journey > in those days, of evil roads and tortuoas paths. 
Christian of Anhalt drank deep, andLovet did not fear to follow 
bis eiample, for he loved the wine-cup, though, to say the truth, 
it bad little effect upon him. On the young Prince it worked more 
potently: not that he got drunk; for hg) could talk and reason 
sensibly enough ; and even his corporeal faculties, which usually 
gire way sooner than the mental in men accustomed to deep pota- 
tions, were not at all weakened. He crossed the room steadily, 
to fetch something that he wanted from a small pocket in his 
eloak; and though he showed, towards the end of the meal, a» 
inclination to fall asleep, yet by no other sign did he betray that 
be bad been drinking. At length, however, as he finished the 
second bottle of strong old wine which had gone to his own 8hare> 
be rose, saying, <<I must have a nap before I go farther. Any 
man who is awake, rouse me in an hour. If we all go to the land 
of dreams together, doubtless some one will come to turn us out 
vbeo the ladies arrive. So, good night for the present;" and, 
lying down on a bench at the farther side of the hall, he was soon 
deep in slumber. 

Had Algernon Grey given way to the strong temptation of 
drowning the memory of many cares in the sparkling juice, which 
bat raises the spirits to depress them more terribly afterwards, 
be might perhaps have found the same thoughtless repose ; but 
iie bad avoided the wine, as was his custom; and, after seeing 
ibe young Prince sinking to sleep, he turned to JLovet, saying, 
*' We must see for these horses you sent on, William. Doubtless 
tbey will be needed early tOr-morrow. Knew you where they are 
to be found?" 

*<Not I," answered William Lovet; <«how could I tell the 
names of inns in a place which seems to consist of little else? I 
bade the German fellow you sent with them to do the best he 
coold for them; and, on my life, I think you had better stay till 
ve get to the other place, and then send out some of the men to 
bant. Here is a bottle and a half of wine still to be drunk, and 1 
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shall take my share , lest we do not Ond anything so good where 
we are going." 

^'Noy no/' answered Algernon Grey; ''I like to be prepared. 
You stay and watch our young friend there, drinking the wine 
meanwhile ; and I will go and see what can be done to find the 
means of mounting us all tonnorrow. My charger will not hold 
out much longer over such roads." 

Thus saying, he turi^d and quitted the inn, leaving his cloak 
to dry before the great fire. Wandering out into the streets, he 
had, in about three-quarters of an hour, discovered the small 
public-house, with its long range of stabling, where his fresh 
horses had been put up; and, giving what orders he thought 
necessary, he returned slowly towards the Star. The whole town 
was still full of bustle; people passing about in all directions, 
torches and lanterns flitting from house to house ; and, as Alger- 
non Grey came forth from the door of the stables, he thought he 
heard a rolling sound, something like the beat of a distant drum. 
On approaching the town-house, however, he saw several large 
heavy carriages drawn up before it, a number of horses, and ten 
or fifteen, servants busily unloading a quantity of luggage. Con- 
cluding at once that the Queen had arrived, he hurried into the 
Star, the passage of which was deserted, and, turning to the 
right, opened the door of the eating-hall, and went in. 

The large room had now only one tenant, and that was a 
lady, who, standing with her back towards him, gazed into the 
fire, with her left hand leaning on his own cloak, cast oyer the 
tall back of a chair to dry. Algernon Grey's heart beat; for, 
although being wrapped up in mantles, and with a veil over the 
head, the lines of the figure were difficult to discern, yet there 
was something in the graceful attitude into which it had fallen, 
with the one small foot crossed over the other, and the hand 
resting so lightly on the chair for support that it seemed scarcely 
to touch it, which impressed him at once with the certainty of 
who it was. At the first sound of his step in the room, Agnes 
turned round ; and, with irrepressible joy in his heart and in his 
face — joy against which reason had no power — her lover sprang 
forward and took her hand. 
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There was equal pleasure in the countenance of Agnes Her- 
bert> and she thanked him with bright smiles for coming to see 
her so soon ; so that it was hard for Algernon to explain that he 
did not know she was to form one in the train of the young Queen; 
but yet he did it. 

<< I thought you must have known that long ago , " replied the 
lady. '* There was a doubt at one time whether I should accom- 
pany her or not; and as my uncle expressed no wish for me to 
stay, the Electress mother urged me to go, and, of course, I 
could not refuse." 

<«It is fated," thought Algernon Grey; "it is fated! What 
use of struggling against such events? I will do nought that I can 
regret or be ashamed of, but I will make myself miserable no 
more by a constant war with my own heart." 

He remained with Agnes for more than an hour — foi^half an 
hoar nearly alone; and, when the Countess of Lcewenstein and 
two other ladies joined them, he still lingered , giving aid in all 
their arrangements, listening to the details — of which they were 
full — of the perils and discomforts of the way, and cheering 
them with gay and lively conversation full of hope and expectation 
for the future. Only one of the four ladies there present had ever 
spoken with him before ; but to her his present demeanour and 
conversation were altogether new and strange; it was different 
from anything she had seen v* heard in him before, but not less 
pleasing. Her mind required soothing and cheering; it sought 
to revive hope and kindle expectation, but found within itself no 
resources to effect such an object; and as with graceful ease and 
varied powers he painted the coming times in the brightest 
colours, and showed the future prospect on the fairest side, she 
listened, half convinced that her uncle's dark apprehensions were 
vain, and that, with such men as the one before her to aid, direct, 
and support a noble and a holy cause, success could not fail to 
follow , and all would end in victory and peace. 

At length, it was announced that the rooms above were ready; 
for, with a somewhat national spirit of delay, but few prepara- 
tions had been made, under the idea that the Queen would not 
arrive till midnight; and Algernon Grey threw his cloak over his 
Heidelberg. 17 
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shoulder to depart, saying, '*Best must be very need Ail to you 
all , fair ladies ; for it must have been a weary journey to you." 

«« Far more tiresome to all of us," answered Agnes, "than if 
we had come on horseback, as we should have done some five or 
ten years ago. I hate these carriages for travelling; they are 
well enough in a procession , or to go through a town ; but, for a 
road, I think the old way is best." 

"Had we eome in the old fashion," said the Countess of 
Lo&wenstein, "we should have been na^lted, likesugar>candy, 
with all the rain that has fallen." 

"Heaven forbid!" cried Algernon Grey, laughing; "for 
then there would have been a world of sweetness wasted on the 
high road;" and, seeing them to the foot of the stairs, he 
retired, leaving no unfavourable impression upon the minds 
of all. 

CHAPTER XXIK. 

I MUST now, for one brief chapter, quit the course of nar- 
rative I have been hitherto pursuing, and, instead of detailing, 
day by day, the actions and feelings of the personages in whom I 
have endeavoured to interest the reader, give a short sketch of 
the events of one whole year, dwelling prineipaUy upon the facts 
of general history; but, in the end,- endeavouring to sum up, in 
a very few words, all those changes which have taken place In 
the relative position of Algernon Grey and Agnes Herbert. 

As is well known to every one acquainted with German history, 
Frederic, King of Bohemia, pursued his journey onhorsebaciL 
on the following morning to the small town of Altdorf, riding but 
one horse from Heidelberg to that place;* thence he went to 

* Some letters, fram a person who pretended to be an eye-witoe8s» 
slate that Frederic accompanied the Queen and the rest of the court 
from Heidelberg to Amberg, in a train of eighteen carriages; but it is 
beyond all doubt that be, and the gentlemen who accompanied him, 
rode the whole way. The King himself performed the journey to Altdorf, 
near two hundred miles, on one horse; there the poor beast fell dead, 
and the stuffed skin was to be seen for many years in the library of that 
place. 
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Amberg, and thence again to Waldsacbsen, joined on the road 
by many friends , and met at the latter toi?n, ^hich was then the 
last of the Upper Palatinate, by the deputies of the States of 
Bohemia. At WaYdsachsen and Amberg some days were passed ; 
but at length, in the middle of October, the young King, with a 
train almost swelled to the amount of an army, crossed the 
Bohemian frontier, and entered the town of Egra. From Egra 
he was conducted in triumphal procession, amidst the shouts and 
gratulations of the people , the boisterous joy of (he rude iM)bility 
of the realm, and the wild enthusiasm of the Protestant party, to 
the gates of the Gne old town of Prague. In the immediate 
vicinity of the city rises a hill, called the Weissenberg, or 
White-mountain; and btneath it is a splendid promenade, 
named the Star. At the foot of that mountain , which was des-^ 
tined to be the field where all the bright hopes then entertained 
were destroyed; and on the beautiful walk of the Star, soon to 
be drenched with the blood of many who then surrounded him in 
joy, and health, and high-souled expectation, the train of the 
young monarch halted, and was met by an Immense concourse 
of the citizens, with the States and magistrates at their head. 
Two thousand horse escorted Frederic into the town ; ambas- 
sadors from many other states were present; the nobility of the 
whole land assembled to do honour to their sovereign ; and four 
hundred of the ancient Hussites, armed, after the fashion of the 
times of old, with hauberks of chain mail, with lances in hand, 
and double-handed swords on the back, formed a sort of body- 
guard, bearing in the midst the famous banner of the uncon- 
querable Ziska,' emblazoned with a cup, soiled and dusty from 
the many fields in which it had led on his fierce followers to the 
slaughter, but raising high hopes of conquest and success by the 
memory of past victories, and invincible resistance. The air 
rang with shouts; drums and trumpets sounded around; con- 
fidence, resolution, enthusiasm, were in every heart ; and thus, 
in the midst of latitio! publiccB , as the mincing Camerarius calls 
it, was Frederic conducted into the capital of the kingdom, over 
which he was to reign but one short year. 

The coronation of the King and the Queen shortly followed; 

17* 
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and for a brief period all was joy, and pageantry, and success; 
but the reverse was speedily coming; the day-dream was quickly 
to be dispelled ; and all the evils that the monarch's mother had 
foreseen, gathered, like thunder-clouds , around him. 

At first, nothing could equal the popularity both of the King 
and Queen ; her beauty, her grace, her kindness won all hearts; 
and the population, from high to low, almost worshipped her as 
she passed. The gentle demeanour of the King, too, conciliated 
regard. His light and happy spirit shed sunshine round; his 
dignified air and handsome person concealed the weakness of a 
character irresolute, though personally brave; and his happy 
language and easy eloquence covered, as is so frequently the 
case, the want of more important powers, judgment, and fore- 
sight and discretion. Gradually however, as events of great de- 
licacy called for just and immediate action, the showy qualities 
were reduced to their right value in the minds of men ; the great 
deficiency of more sterling abilities became apparent. Then fol- 
lowed doubt and regret at the choice that had been made. Selfish 
interests raised themselves up to struggle for temporary advan- 
tages under a weak and facile prince. Gloomy discontent fol- 
lowed disappointment; and apathy succeeded enthusiasm in his 
cause. Whenever such is the case, treason is not far behind. 
Still, all might have gone well, had a weak king been surrounded 
by wise friends ; had his counsellors, firm against his enemies, 
moderate with his supporters , imparted that vigour and that dis- 
cretion to his actions which his own character could not supply. 
Unfortunately, the exact reverse was the case. Camerarius was 
weak,. though subtle, selfish, and interested ; Christian of An- 
halt the elder, though a brave and skilful soldier, was little more 
than a soldier; Dohna was suifered to take but little share in the 
management of affairs ; and the Prince of Solms was not equal to 
the great emergencies of the time. The man, however, who con- 
tributed more than all the rest to the ruin of bis sovereign's pro- 
spects, was he who had urged him most strongly to accept the 
perilous position which he occupied. Filled with the wildest 
spirit of fanaticism , fancying himself the prophet of a new refor- 
mation, Abraham Scultetus came with the King into Bohemia; 
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utterly ignorant of the manners and customs of the people ; unac- 
quainted even with the relations of the different religious parties 
into which the population was divided. The oppression of the 
Austrian princes had caused the Boman Catholics of the kingdom 
to join with their Protestant brethren in snatching the crown from 
the head of a prince y whose own acts justified the States, under 
the express conditions which were made on receiving the sceptre, 
in declaring him fallen from the throne of Bohemia. But still 
there lingered a natural fondness in their minds for a sovereign 
of their own faith. These Boman Catholics formed a large part of 
the population, especially at Prague ; the rest of the people were 
divided between the ancient Hussites, who -were now compara- 
tively few, and Lutherans, who were many. Of Calvinists, the 
number was exceedingly small. But Scultetus was one of the 
fiercest followers of the fierce and intolerant apostle of Geneva. 
Possessed with the blindest spirit of religious -bigotry, he had 
done much evil, even in the Palatinate, where his sect was pre- 
dominant; and he carried the same fiery elements of strife and 
confusion with him into the new kingdom which had fallen under 
his master's sway. His sermons were insults to the faith of al- 
most all who surrounded him; his counsels were pernicious to 
the Prince he served; and, after familiarizing himself in some 
degree with the habits of the citizens of Prague, he proceeded to 
open acts of intolerance , which bore bitter fruits ere long. The 
cathedral was stripped of its pictures and its statues ; the great 
altar itself was removed ; and relics and images — which many of 
the citizens of Prague revered , not alone as mementos of holy 
men, but as part of the possessions of their city — were destroyed 
in the night, at his instigation. The great crucifix upon the bridge 
of Prague was also marked out for destruction ; but several of the 
most eminent Bohemian nobles interfered, to prevent this rash 
act on the part of the King; and the cross and statue were spared 
accordingly. The report, however, of the intention spread far 
and wide through Prague. It unfortunately happened that the 
young Queen had some time previously expressed her determina- 
tion never to pass over that bridge again, till the indecent practice 
of both sexes bathing indiscriminately in the river near, was done 
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away. The real motives > which she had fraokly eipressed, were 
supposed by an aogry and rude people to be a mere excuse ; the 
Jesuits dexterously contrived to point out the cruciGx as the real 
object of her dislike ; and an outcry was raised against the un- 
happy Princess y which spread amongst the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation of the town. 

Having once obtained cause of complaint, the Jesuits never 
ceased to jdecry the monarch, to pervert all his actions in the 
public ear, and to attribute the basest motives and even the 
most licentious conduct to one who had openly confessed himself 
an enemy of their church. With the serpent-like subtlety of 
their order, they spread poisonous rumours and calumnious 
assertions through a thousand different channels amongst 
the people of Bohemia. Sometimes it was an open and 
daring, but perverted statement in point, such as the '< De- 
scription of the spoiling of the cathedral church at Prague 
by the Calvinistie king;" sometimes it was a mere whisper, 
such as that which spread amongst the Lutherans, that it was 
the determination of the King and Queen to abolish every form of 
worship in Bohemia but that which they themselves followed. 
Doubts, fears, and enmities, took possession of the minds of 
the populace ; and when the storms of war began to arise , and 
the young monarch required all the support of a united people, he 
found little but discord , disaffection , and suspicion. 

In the mean while the relations of the new monarch of Bo- 
hemia with foreign powers were anything but satisfactory. True, 
indeed, his wife's uncle, the King of Denmark, the warlike 
King of Sweden, the Venetian Republic, and many princes of 
Germany recognised him at once as King of Bohemia. True, 
Bethlem Gabor, the Prince of Transylvania, promised the aid 
of his half savage hordes, in case of war; but James the First of 
England, on whose power to serve him much of his hopes had 
been founded, refused him even the title of king, treated him as 
a usurper, and would give no aid whatever in the preservation of 
the kingdom of Bohemia. He promised indeed to interfere, in 
case the Palatinate should be attacked; but Frederic had soon 
occasion to learn that his father-in-law was as false and fickle. 
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as he was vain and pusillanimous ; and the only assistance he 
ever received from England, was afforded by the gallant enthu- 
siasm of her young nobility in the cause of a princess whom they 
loved with chivalrous devotion. France, on the other side, 
temporized ; for it was her policy to persecute the Protestants 
amongst her own people, and to foment the divisions of Ger- 
many; and thus, in almost all instances, her interference in 
the affairs of the empire tended to weaken the Protestant League, 
and to give every facility to the Roman Catholics, Day by day 
and hour by hour, the storm approached nearer and nearer, 
menacing, on the one hand, Bohemia; and, on the other, the 
Palatinate. Large bodies of troops were raised in the Spanish 
Netherlands, in Burgundy, and Lorraine under the banners of 
the &ing of Spain ; and at their head was placed the veteran, re- 
solute, and skilful, but merciless Spinola; and on the side of 
Austria several generals of renown gathered together armies, 
ready to fall on Bohemia at the first sound of the drum. 

In the mean time, in his capital of Prague, Frederic gave 
hiotself up alternately to revelry and devotion. The gallant man- 
ners of a refined court, the romantic tone, which it had ac- 
quired in the Palatinate , totally discordant with the rough plain- 
ness of Bohemia, were certainly reported, and perhaps believed 
to touch upon gross licentiousness ; and , undoubtedly , in mer- 
riment — though there is no proof of its having been vicious — 
and io- devout exercises — though they are not shown to have 
been hypbcritical — Frederic passed much time which would 
have been more wisely expended in preparation for defence, or 
in active attack upon an enemy who no longer preserved even the 
semblance of amity. His acts also were weak and ill timed, his 
negotiations tedious and unskilful. From France, Denmark, 
and Venice, he received nothing but vague assurances of amity. 
From the King of Great Britain he obtained nought but the re- 
proofs of a pedagogue, rather than the kind support of a father; 
and his embassy to Turkey only served to give his enemies a 
pretext for accusing him of leaguing with the infidel against the 
Catholic emperor. Bethlem Gabor, indeed, not only promised, 
hat prepared to espouse his cause ; but history shows that so ill 
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Gombined were the operations of the TransyKanians and Bo- 
hemians , that the Austrian troops had the opportunity of dealing 
with each separately, and paralyzing the one force before it 
could be supported by the other. On only one occasion after 
the accession of Frederic to the throne did the Bohemians and 
Transylvanians act in co-operation ; and then , had perseverance 
and resolution been united to vehemence and activity, the im* 
perial crown would in all probability have been snatched from 
the House of Austria ; and the Emperor would have remained a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemies. 

The star of Frederic was not destined to rise high, however. 
Repossessed, itistrae, more amiable qualities than his rival ; 
but Ferdinand not only displayed consummate skill, prudence, 
and activity himself; but had agents and counsellors all equally 
shrewd, unscrupulous, and diligent. The Elector ef Bavaria, 
nearly allied to the Elector Palatine, had, beyond all doubt, 
given his cousin reason to believe that his acceptance of the crown 
of Bohemia would not be followed by any act of hostility on bis 
part; but he had been educated in the same school as Ferdinand, 
was a bigoted follower of the Roman Catholic religion, the chief 
of the German Roman Catholic League, and the politic claimant, 
under old and baseless titles, of a great part of the young king's 
Rhenish dominions. These were fearful odds against gratitude 
and kindred, in the mind of a prince educated by the Jesuits. 
He was soon engaged heart and soul in the cause of the Emperor, 
and used every Qdeans, just and unjust, to move the princes of 
the League to act against Bohemia and the Palatinate. 

Again, George Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, affected 
for a time to hold himself neutral; but that unworthy prince, it 
would seem, from the first leaned to the House of Austria, and 
was soon won over completely to the interests of Ferdinand. In 
all probability , jealousy at the Elector Palatine's elevation to the 
throne of Bohemia had a considerable share in this decision ; but 
at the same time it would appear that other means were employed 
to remove any hesitation from his course. Like many men of 
dissolute manners, he was greatly under the rule of fanatic 
preachers, who tolerated his vices upon the condition of govern- 
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iDg his policy. The chief of these interested men was Matthew 
of Hoenegg, born an Austrian sabject, the \irulent rival and 
jealoas enemy of Abraham Scnltetus, of poor parentage and 
craving ambition. How he obtained it is not known ; bnt a very 
large sum of money crowned his labours in some cause ; and the 
Elector of Saxony pronounced in favour ofthe House of Austria. 
The Pope furnished considerable pecuniary means ; the Ring of 
Spain ceased not his warlilie preparations ; the Elector Palatine 
was put under ban ; and the princes ofthe Protestant Union acted 
in behalf of Frederic no farther than to give the Roman Catholic 
League a fair pretext for declaring war. The armies ofthe two 
rival religions were assembled at Donauwerth and Ulm^ when 
France interfered to promote a treaty of peace which left Bohemia 
defenceless. The Protestant princes agreed to confine their 
operations in support of the newly elected King to the Palatinate, 
while the war was to be fougbt out in Bohemia and lower Austria ; 
and the unfortunate Frederic found himself suddenly exposed to 
the attack ofthe imperial troops and the army of tbe League, at 
a moment when his new kingdom was disaffected , Moravia and 
lower Austria overawed, and Lusatia, from which he expected 
strong reinforcements, invaded by the Elector of Saxony. The 
Danes remained neuter; Bethlem Gabor was inactive; the 
Swedes were engaged in war with Poland ; James of England 
gave no assistance, and France had just consummated the ruin of 
the young monarch's best hopes by the disgraceflil treaty of Ulm. 
The money, which was necessary to raise and maintain 
armies, had been squandered in revelry and unreasonable 
liberality. The affections of the people were estranged by the 
incapacity and the indiscreet fanaticism of the Ring and his 
court. The anger of the great nobility of Bohemia was excited 
by the sight of foreigners , raised to the highest authority in 
the army and the state. Apprehensions and rumours were busy 
in the city of Prague. Treason was not inactive. No army suf- 
ficient to defend the capital was at hand; and the small force 
under the command ofthe gallant Christian of Anhalt, which was 
intended to impede the enemy's advance, was at a distance from 
the capital, and totally incapable of contending with the immense 
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body advanciog upon Bohemia, under Maiimilian of Bavaria, 
and the Austrian general Bucquoy. With haste and great ap^ 
prehension, Frederic collected troops from every quarter that 
would furnish them, as soon as he heard thatthe armies of the Em- 
pire and the League had entered lower Austria, and that town after 
town was submitting to the enemy; while Christian of Anhalt, 
with less than ten thousand men at bis disposal, was retreating be- 
fore a force of nearly sixty thousand. A considerable body of troops 
was raised sooner than might have been expected, considering 
the state of the country ; but Counts Thurm and Schlick exerted 
themselves generously in this emergency in support of their young 
king, notwithsunding some mortification at seeing the Prince of 
Hohenloe placed high in command. Count Mansfeld, on the con- 
trary, who was already actively engaged in opposition to Austria, 
would not submit to that indignity, and he remained with his 
forces inactive at Pilsen, even while the fate of Bohemia was 
bein^ decided under the walls of Prague. Messengers in the 
mean time were sent off with all speed to Transylvania urging 
Bethlem Gabor to advance to the support of his ally; and assu- 
rances were received that he would hasten with a large force to the 
aid of Frederic. That monarch however remained long in ignoranee 
of the rapid advance of the Austrian and Bavarian troops; till at 
the end of October, the despatches of the old Prince of AnhaU 
roused Frederic to a sense of his really perilous position* He 
heard now, that no towns resisted, however strong were their 
fortifications ; that the severities exercised in all places taken by 
assault had spread consternation every where , and that instant 
submission followed the appearance of the Bavarian banners 
under the walls of the Bohemian cities. Pilsen, indeed, pro- 
mised to resist; and the works, strengthened by Mansfeld, were 
likely to set the enemy at defiance. Christian of Anhalt with his 
small force manoeuvred in retreat, before the victorious armies; 
and, by the most skilful movements secured his own force, and 
kept the enemy in some degree at bay, affording time to the court 
of Prague for preparation. One small body of Hungarians , too, 
were approaching rapidly towards the capital ; and some appear- 
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ance of uoioD and zeal , though it was bat a hollow semblance, 
showed itself amongst the citizens of Prague. 

It was under these circumstances, that Frederic, on the 2nd 
of November, left his capital to see, with his own eyes, the state 
of his army under the Prince of Anhalt; and, no sooner had he 
arrived, than the General took advantage of a temporary enthu- 
siasm, created by the Prince's presence, to defend the post of 
Rakonitz against the Austrian forces under Bucquoy. The ap- 
pearance of the sovereign on the field , and the dauntless courage 
he displayed in the moment of danger, inspired his forces with 
fresh ardour, and raised him high in the opioions of the soldiery. 
Several times it became necessary to beseech him not to expose 
his person so rashly; but Frederic remained in the hottest fire, 
notwithstanding all remonstrance, and undoubtedly greatly con- 
tributed to give the Imperialists that check which they received 
at Rakonitz. Christian of Anhalt was well aware that no results 
of importance could ensue from this skirmish. But Frederic 
vainly flattered himself that it might afford a favourable opportu- 
nity for specific negotiations; and, having sent envoys to treat 
with the Duke of Bavaria, he returned to his capital, trusting 
that time, at all events, would be gained, and that, with an offer 
ofpeace before him, andPilsen, with Mansfeld's strong army, 
on the left, Maximilian at all events would halt to consider his 
position, if not absolutely fall back. 

The Elector treated the proposal with scorn. Anhalt was 
obliged to retreat as soon as the Bavarians could co-operate with 
the Austrians ; and the only advantage obtained by the combat of 
Rakonitz was the gain of a march or two upon the allied force ; so 
that the Bohemian army arrived under the walls of Prague, and 
took up its position on the Weissenberg in time to have strength- 
ened itself by entrenchments , if the discipline of the soldiery 
had been equal to the skill and devotion of their commander. 

A turbulent multitude were already in possession of the 
Weissenberg, when Christian of Anhalt appeared there likewise. 
Provisions were procured with difficulty. No subordination could 
be maintained. The citizens were murmuring at the unruly man- 
ners of the soldiery. Nobody in the town seemed aware that the 
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foemy was so near the gates; and in Tain Christian of Anhalt 
endeaToared toroose either the monarch's coort, the magistrates 
of the town y or the officers of the armj, to a knowledge of their 
true danger, and the necessity of providing every means of re^ 
sistance. Sach was still the case on the CTening of the i9th of 
NoTcmber; and here I will conclade this brief sketch of the po- 
litical events which have necessarily interrapted the general 
coarse of my narrative. 

It may be asked, what had become of Algernon Grey and 
Agnes Herbert daring all this time? That question can be an- 
swered in very few words. Algernon had accompanied the court 
to Prague — had witnessed all the pageantry of the young mo- 
narch's triamphal entrance into his capital — had taken part in 
the early festivities of the time — and had been thrown by a 
thousand circumstances into the society of her he loved. Nor 
had it been possible for him to conceal from Agnes the passion 
which she had inspired. He had said nothing, — no, not a 
word, — he had done nothing, as far as he himself could jadge, 
to show her that he loved her: and yet she did not doubt it. It 
was no longer a question with her, — she saw it, she felt It; 
and when at last she was obliged to confess to herself that she 
loved in return, a strange and agitating strife took place in her 
bosom for some time. But Agnes judged and acted differently 
from most women ; and one bright autumn evening she sat down 
to consider the character and conduct of Algernon Grey, and to 
draw deductions from that which she knew, regarding that of 
which she was doubtful. I will only tell the result. ^*He loves 
me,'' she said, <<and he knows that I love him. But there Is 
some obstacle , some difGcuIty — perhaps insurmountable. He 
Is too honourable to trifle with my heart; he has not sought to 
mislead nfe. I cannot say that he has even sought to win 
affection, as some men do, to neglect it afterwards. Oh, no ! — 
he has acted honestly; he has struggled with himself. I can see 
it all now ; but I will trust in his honour and while I veil my own 
leellngs as much as may be, will believe that whatever he does is 
just and noble. I can live on in solitude, if I may love and 
honour him still. " 
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Ere many weeks were past, Algernon Grey took leave of 
Agoes Herbert, to accompany the younger Prince Christian into 
Moravia, and never set his foot in Prague again till, after win- 
Dinghigh renown in every skirmish and combat that took place, he 
accompanied Christian of Anhalt fromRakonitz in his retreat to 
the Weissenberg. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was a dark and stormy night, that of the 19th of November, 
1620, the eve of the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity ; and clouds 
were rolling heavily over the sky, carried on by a keen and pier- 
cing wind which howled and whistled round the old battlements 
of Prague, and shook the lozenges in the long casements. Not 
a star was to be seen ; the moon afforded not even that pale and 
uncertain light which she sometimes spreads over the general 
face of heaven, though her orb itself be hid beneath the vapoury 
canopy ; and the only thing which chequered the darkness of the 
scene, was a light here and there in the windows of the strag- 
gling and irregular city — or a lantern, moving up from the lower 
to the higher town, caught through a break in the narrow and 
tortuous streets. 

Such was the aspect on the side of Prague ; but, upon the 
Weissenberg, a different scene was displayed. There, crowning 
the summit, was the camp of the Bohemian army; and, between 
the tents and waggons, glowed many a watch-fire, to warm such 
of the soldiery as had no shelter provided for them, while lan- 
terns, hung up before particular pavilions, at some distance 
from each other, marked the quarters of the leaders of that in- 
harmonious and disjointed force. Thus the whole crest of the 
hill was in a blaze of light; and a long line of fires ran down from 
the summit to the wide and beautiful promenade of the Star, 
marking the ground occupied by the wild Transylvanian horse- 
men. On the opposite side, towards Pilsen, a dark, black 
void extended; Christian of Anhalt having strictly prohibited any 
of the parties to pitch their tents beyond the brow on that side. 
This order, at least, had been obeyed, though not so with any 
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other he had given; and, indeed, the whole aflemooa had 
passed in wrangling insubordination, which required the utmost 
exercise of his authority to repress it, and restore order ere 
nightfall. About six in the evening, indeed, an event had hap- 
pened which in some degree seconded his exertions. The troops 
had previously been left nearly without food, and totally without 
wine ; but the strong remonstrances of the General to the court 
of Prague, and the liberal use of his own purse amongst the 
suttlers of the town, had at length procured a supply of meat and 
bread, and a moderate quantity of wine. The distribution 
was immediately made, and, while the soldiery were engaged 
in eating and drinking, measures were taken by their officers for 
restoring discipline; so that, by nine of the clock, a greater 
degree of order was to be seen in the camp, and this night pro- 
mised to pass over quietly. 

It was about that hour when Algernon Grey gazed forth from 
his tent for a moment over the impressive scene always afforded 
by the night encampment of an army. As he looked out, his eye 
ran over the several groups — rested upon the watch-fires— sped 
on, again, towards the Hungarian quarters, and then turned 
to the tents behind, and marked the different lines, with a 
watchful and grave expression. From time to time he turned his 
head, and spoke a few words to some one within the tent, in 
broken and disjointed sentences — somewhat after the following 
form : — 

*' There must be twenty thousand, I think; that is to say 
without counting the Hungarians. How many do they count? " 

"Twelve tliousand," said a deep voice from within. 

"Not so many, I should imagine," continued Algernon Grey. 
"Let me sec — reckon ten men to a fire — there cannot be more 
than eight thousand, at the most. With such an army, one could 
do much, if there were but some bond between them, and we had 
something like discipline; and yet, and yet, I very much doubt 
the result." 

"Where's your cousin? where *s Lo vet?" asked the voice 
again. 

"He is gone into the town ,*' answered Algernon Grey, turn- 
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fng back into the tent, and seating himself at a small rude table, 
by the side of the yoang Prince of Anhalt. ^<To tell the truth," 
he continued, "I am not sorry to be free from his presence: 
LoveCs spirit is too light to accord with mine in such moments as 
these. I must and do feel these things deeply. Christian. I 
cannot forget the scene that we witnessed here just twelve months 
ago, nor avoid comparing them with that which Prague presents 
even now ; menaced by a superior army, with no proper prepara- 
tions for defence , with your father's vast military skill fruitless 
to remedy faults of others, and the daring courage of yourself, 
and many like you , all east away in the service of a Prince un- 
equal to the task he has assumed, and, I must add, little worthy 
of the crown which has been bestowed upon him." 

''There has been a sad change, indeed," said the young 
Prince of Anhalt, in a gloomy tone ; '' and Frederic, I must own, 
has not shown himself fit for the crown he wears ; but still he has 
not many serious faults ; and there is one person, at least, worthy 
ofevery chivalrous exertion which noble-hearted men can make. 
I speak of your own fair Princess : faultless as beautiful, and 
brave as good. Would to God that she were our king! but yet 
we must all confess that Frederic has had a difficult game to 
play." 

"True," answered Algernon Grey; "and he has played it 
badly. There never was, perhaps, a more united nation than 
these Bohemians when they raised the Elector Palatine to their 
throne. I mean, united heart and hand in that great act. Frederic 
owed his elevation not to a party in the State : the whole country 
was his party. You recollect the enthusiasm that awaited him 
wherever he appeared; in the castle of the noble, in the streets 
of the city, amongst the cottages of the village. There was not a 
man to be found unwilling and unprepared to draw the sword in 
his cause. But now, in one short year, how changed has every- 
thing become: the bond of union is broken; the united people 
is scattered into a thousand parties; and to what are we to attri- 
bute this? In a great degree to his own weakness, I fear, and his 
own mistakes. It is a curious thing to consider how the destruc- 
tion of great parties is effected, and I fancy that it is a question 
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oD which Frederic never meditated, though it was that on which 
depended the stability of his power. The man who yields to the 
mere prejudices of the body which raises him to high station, will 
not maintain it long, it is true; bat the man who resists the 
legitimate claims of that body is sure to fall very soon , for the 
disappointment of reasonable hopes is the seed of animosity, 
producing a bitter harvest. If it be dangerous to disappoint 
friends in their just demands, it is ten times more dangerous to 
encourage enemies, by endeavouring to conciliate them by any 
sacrifice of principle. Now Frederic has more or less incurred all 
these perils: in many respects he has yielded to the prejudices 
of the Bohemian people ; and yet he has disappointed the reason- 
able hopes of many. He has given encouragement to enemies, by 
weak efforts to pacify and conciUate them ; and in short, he has 
forgotten the maxim or the motto of an old leader in this very 
land, ^ A friend to my friends, an enemy to my enemies, a lover 
of peace, but no fearer of war.' " 

^^ Ay, there has been his mistake, indeed ;" replied his com- 
panion, '^ his should have been the aggressive policy, as soon as 
9 single sword was drawn against him; it was no time for tem- 
porizing when he had taken a crown from an emperor's head, and 
an emperor armed to recover it. Leading the whole Bohemian 
people, who would then have followed him like a pack of wolves, 
be should have marched straight to the gates of Vienna , and 
dictated the terms of peace in the halls of the Imperial Palace to 
him who has grown strong by impunity, and whose only rights 
are in tyranny. Then, when Ferdinand of Gratz was quelled, 
should have come the turn of Maximilian of Bavaria; and, ere 
the treaty of Ulm had time to get dry, the Catholic League might 
have been annihilated. The greatest mistake that men make, is 
when they do not discover whether it be the time for energy or 
repose. But yet, I see not how it is that he has disappointed the 
reasonable hopes and claims of the Bohemian people.'' 

Algernon Grey smiled as the young Prince raised his eyes for 
a reply. 

^' We are friends. Christian," he said; '^now, old and tried 
friends, or I would not venture to say to you what I am about to 
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. atter. The Bohemians had a right to expect that the highest posts 
in the State and army should he bestowed upon themselves in- 
stead of upon foreigners ; but the reverse has been the case here. 
In the army what do you see? " 

<<Whyy in Heaven's name!" ex.elaimed Christian of Anhalt, 
<^I see that there is not one man amongst them so well qualified 
to lead a host as my father," 

« Undoubtedly not>" answered Algernon Grey; ^^but still 
the Bohemians have a right to complain that one of their own 
nobles was not selected for the task. Thurm and Scfalidk are 
both old and tried soldiers , with a high renown amongst their 
countrymen, and although as inferior to your father in every 
quality of a general as the meanest soldier is to them, yet, depend 
upon it, they themselves, and the whole Bohemian people have 
felt it a slight, not alone to the two counts, but to the whole of 
Bohemia/' 

** Very true ," said a voice at the entrance of the tent ; " quite 
just and right, my young friend," and an elderly man, of strong 
and powerful frame, with a grey peaked beard » and a broad- 
brimmed hat upon his head , entered and grasped Algernon Grey 
familiarly by the shoulder. ^^The placing me over these med, 
has been one of the King's greatest faults. Heaven knows , I did 
not seek it ; had he given me but a corps of ten thousand men 
raised in the Palatinate, I could have done him better service, 
than leading the whole rabble of Bohemia. But I have come to 
seek you upon other matters — faults that can be mended, which 
this cannot." 

*^I hope none on my part, my noble Prince?" 

**No, no," said the old soldier; "you do your duty well, and 
I shall beg you this night to let me have ten of your stout fellows 
to throw out a little way upon the high road. There is no knowing 
how soon the Bavarian may be upon us ; he will let no grass grow 
beneath his horse's hoofs, for he knows as well as I -do that if he 
do not fight a battle very soon, and win a victory, his men must 
starve. Could we but have stopped him at Pilsen, the game 
would have been in our hands ; but it could not be done without 
Mansfeld, and Mansfeld was jealous and would not act. — But 
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tbree days , bdt three days -— it is all I eoaM deshre."^ And the 
old general leaned his head upon bis hand^ and fell into deep 
. thought. 

" He tannot be here till Monday,^ said Algemoa Grey ; "we 
gained two marches on him." 

"To-morrow's sun will not set," answered the Prince, "with- 
out seeing him under this hill, and if I could but get the men to 
-work, we might yet set him at defiance, and let his host famish 
at our feet til) they vanished away like the spring snow. But these 
people win do nothing ; all this afternoon has been wasted , so 
will to-morrow; nota redoubt wiH be ready, nor a line. How- 
ever, we must not blame them so much; they are disheartened; 
they hear of nothing but disaster; they have Httk food them- 
selves, and want their Prince's presence amongst them. Here 
he is scarcely ever with the army;- his time is passed in revelry, 
devotion, pleasure, and preaching, turn by turn: now listening 
to the ravings of l^cultetus, or looking into the eyes of Amelia of 
Solms, or tripping it in the dance, or listening to the drivelling 
of a jester. We must have him amongst us, my young friend, 
this vdry night, if it be possible; if not, very early to-morrow. 
I say not we shalV lose the battle — God forbid ! — : but I say the 
only way to make them even stand ta their colours is to give thera 
their Prince's presence. Things look dark enough, and- we must 
lose no chanee. Frederic is fighting for a crown, uid he must 
not mind the labours of a bloody day.** 

"He does not want courage, assuredly," replied Algernon 
Grey ; "and I doubt not he will be here in the hour of danger." 

"Nor I," answered the old Prince ; " but for any moral effect 
he must be nere before. He must show the men that he will live 
or die with them : then there is no fear; fo^, if he once displays 
energy, the disaffected in yon town will fear to show their heads ; 
and should we be driven from our position on this hill, the guns 
from Prague will still protect us, or the walls of Prague shelter 
us. — But, now, to what brings me hither. I have thought to- 
night that we must move the Queen to send her husband hither, 
and I have considered how this can best be done. With the King 
I have tried all means. The task must fall upon you , my young 
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friend ; you are her countryman, of high rank and station in your 
own land, have distinguished yourself in her husband's service, 
and for twelve months have exposed your person and employed 
your means in upholding his throne , without any reward but ho- 
nour. You must go to her— must see her — must urge upon her 
the necessity of the case. He is now revelling, and will be so 
employed Ull twelve; get on your horse then at once, and see 
what can he done." 

"But, indeed, General," said Algernon Grey, "I must have 
some authority for this; otherwise, in the flrst place ^ I may not 
obtain admission to the Queen, and if I do,, she may look upon 
mj^ interference as gross impertinence." 

"Authority I " said the blnflf old Prince ,, " here it is. . I knew 
what you would say, and therefore wrote these few words, namely^ 
•Your Majesty will credit all that is said to you by Algernon Grey, 
on the part of your devoted servant, Christian of Aohalt/ The 
rest I must leave to your eloquence ; and now, if you would save 
the army, away with all speed and use your best endeavours." 

Algernon Grey cast down his eyes and meditated for several 
moments. "It is a delicate task,," he said at length, "a very 
delicate task. General; Orst,. to speajk to a wifeonlhe conduct 
of her husband; next, to speak to a subject on the conduct of her 
Eing;.for, though she is Queen, still she is his subject; and 
more than all, to talk to one so placed as she is,, of the faults of 
him whom she is bound to honour, and does love^. — My noble 
Prince , I would fain not undertake it.. If there be any one in all 
your camp whom you can trust with this same sad and perilous 
errand , I do beseech you put it not upon me.!' 

The old Prince of Anhalt took him by both hands and grasped 
them hard : " Your very sense of the diffloulty, and importance of 
tha bitter task," he said, "is proof enough that there is no one 
so fitted for it as yourself. I do J>eseech you , . my friend , undecr 
take it.. If you would save this realm; if yon would preserve the 
crown for the Elector Frederic; if you would rescue^ from ruin 
that sweet lady whom we all love and serve; if you would avert 
evils innumerable, massacre, torture, persecution, the over-" 
throw of the pure faith in this kingdom, go about the task at 
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oQce ; make one last effort for our only hope of victory ; and tben, 
let the result be what it may^ lay down your head in peace, know- 
ing that yon, at least, have done your best." 

Algernon Grey wrong his hand hard. "I will go, noble old 
man ," he said , ^il will go ; though it cost me one of the bitterest 
pangs that my heart has ever felt; though it maybe tiie cause of 
much after-sorrow, I will go. It shall not be said that anything 
was wanting on my side, to support the part I have espoused.** 

^'Thanks, thanks!" cried the old Prince of Anhalt. "Ho, 
without there ! Bring up Master Algernon Grey's horse , quick ! " 
<<My lord," he continued, "God knows whether any of us here 
will see the end of to-morrow. Ere you return I shall have lain 
down to take one sort of sleep, which, before the next day's 
sunset, may be changed for another kind. If we never meet 
again, remember I die grateful to you for this act and many 
others. A better soldier never lived than you have shown your- 
self under me; and old Christian of Anhalt, having seen some 
fields in his days, may be as good a judge of such things as many 
men. But, above all, I thank you for that which you are now 
going to do. I know how bitter it is, and that you would rather 
meet a hundred enemies with lance in hand than this fair lady, on 
such an errand as that which you go upon. But it is for the ad- 
vancement of the cause — for its salvation, I might say; and I 
know that is enough for you. Do not bring me any mtssage back. 
I should be sorry to be refused with courtly words ; and if he 
comes that will be sufGcient answer," 

"What is the pass-word at the gates, my lord?" asked Al- 
gernon Grey, as he heard a horse trotted up. 

"The crown," answered the old General. "Now, away, 
away! What do you keep him for, boy?" 

"Tell the Queen," said young Christian of Anhalt, who bad 
caught his friend by the arm , "that if there be a battle to-mor- 
row I will carry her glove into the midst of the enemy's host and 
bring her back news of victory, or not return at all." 

"She will believe you. Christian," replied Algernon Grey. 
"Farewell for the present; I shall see you again ; " and ^ turning 
away, he quitted the tent and mounted his horse. 
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^a and Frill will ran beside you, noble Sir/" said tbe yoong 
gentleman's servant, Tony, as he held the stirrup; ^'I would 
not have any more horses out, for the poor beasts are tired, and 
I have a shrewd notion that they may be wanted to-morrow. 
Whither do yon speed. Sir?" 

''To the town and to the palace,*' answered his master, 
briefly; and, riding on with the stout servant on one side of his 
horse, and the page on the other, he reached the gates of Prague 
in about a quarter of an hour. 

Dull and gloomy was the scene under the archway, where, 
with nought but a wicket open, some half-dozen men, armed 
with corslets, salade, and partisan, kept guard by a large fire, 
which threw a lurid glare over the heavy masses of stonework. 
The towers of the gate rose high on either side ; the dark arch 
frowned above; and through the aperture beyond appeared 
nought but a faint glimpse of a small irregular place d'armes, 
and a long, black-looking street leading into the town. 

** Who comes here?" cried a soldier, as Algernon Grey ap« 
proached; and at the same time a partisan was dropped to his 
horse's poitral. 

"A friend," replied the young gentleman — "The crown!" 

"Welcome, friend! Pass the crown," answered the soldier; 
and the gates were Instantly thrown open to give him admission. 

Taking his way slowly along the dim streets , Algernon Grey 
mounted towards the palace, and at length reached the open 
space before the vast old building called the Hradschin, where 
the court of Bohemia was then lodged. In many of the windows 
there was a light; but from one long line of casements abroad 
glare poured forth upon the night; and he could not but feel some 
bitterness of spirit as he thought that there Frederic was holding 
a senseless revel, when his friends and his soldiers were en^ 
camped without, waiting in privation and hardship the attack of 
a superior enemy. 

Giving his horse to the servant with orders to wait there till he 
returned, and his sword to the page with directions to follow him, 
the young cavalier approached the gates of the palace, entered 
the first court, and mounted the steps on the left. Some guards 
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before the gates demanded the pass-word ; and the atteodaDts 
within made many difficulties when they heard that he sought an 
audience of the Queeu. One of them said at length, however, 
shrugging his shoulders and turning away, that the Queen was 
ill in bed. Algernon Grey, without losing temper, demanded 
to see any of her ladies. '^The Princess Amelia of Solme," he 
said, <Uhe Countess of Loewenstein, or any of them.*' 
. '^I will go and see," answered the man, who, it seemed, 
did not know the visitor ; and the young Englishman was detained 
in the entrance-hall fully ten minutes before he received any 
reply to his application. During that time a number of richly 
dressed servants passed and repassed, carrying large silver 
dishes, gilt flagons of wine, and plates of sweetmeats; but at 
length the attendant to whom he had spoken returned, and, in a 
much more deferential tone, requested him to follow. Leaving 
the page below, he accompanied his guide up one of the many 
staircases of the building, through a long corridor, down two or 
three steps, along another narrow passage, and then across a 
large sort of vestibule supported by heavy stone pillars. At the 
farther side of this hall the servant threw open a door, desiring 
Algernon Grey to enter, and saying, <'One of the ladies will 
come to you in a moment. Sir." 

Algernon Grey gazed around. The aspect of the chamber was 
certainly not fitted to raise any very cheerful thoughts. There 
were splendid draperies and hangings, it is true, but of dull and 
cheerless colours; and the rest of the furniture, though richly 
gilt, was rude in its forms, and antique in its fashion. One 
solitary sconce was lighted, projecting through the arras from a 
long limb of gilded iron; and as he marked the faint light striving 
to penetrate the gloom, and the rays losing themselves in the 
deep hues of the drapery, he thought, "Thus shine the hopes of 
Bohemia." 

The moment after, he heard a door creak on the right-hand 
side of the room, and, turning round, saw the tapestry quickly 
pushed back. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

<< AeNBS ! '' exclaimed Algernon Grey, advancing to meet her, 
^bom he had not seen for 60 many months ; ^< this is, indeed, a 
pleasure." 

The colour varied in the fair girVs cheek, spreading wide and 
fading away again> like the light of a*summer sunset; but, without 
reserve or coldness, she came forward towards him, holding out 
her hand with a glad smile : — *<How long it is since we met ! " 
she cried ; ^'and now we meet at a strange moment." 

<^A strange moment, indeed, and a terrible one, I fear; for 
we are on the eve of a great battle, AgneS)" he replied. <'The 
result is with God alone ; but yet, as far as human foresight can 
calculate upon things always most uncertain^ there is much 
reason to fear that the event will not be a happy one/' 

^'Indeedr' exclaimed Agnes, gazing at him with a sad, but 
deeply interested look ; ^Hi is terrible enough to think of so many 
of our fellow-creatures meeting to shed their blood, without 
having, too, to anticipate the disaster of defeat likewise. But 
they told me there were five-and-thirty thousand men, protected 
by the guns of Prague — a powerful artillery — a great and skilful 
general." 

<<The numbers I cannot justly estimate/' replied Algernon 
Grey; ^'thegunsof Prague can be of no service, Agnes, except 
as protection in case of defeat. The general „ it is true , is most 
skilful ; but his soldiers are insubordinate ; his army full of in- 
coherent parts ; his officers divided in counsel, and each think- 
ing he can judge better than his commander; the troops them- 
selves depressed in spirits by want and fatigue, and a long, 
harassing retreat ; the small force which has already fought the 
enemy having no confidence in > and no bond of union with , the 
new levies, which seem to me but heterogeneous masses, dif- 
ferent in discipline and in character. It is all this that makes me 
dread the result. But I am sent to the Queen, dear Agnes, to 
urge her strongly upon some points of great interest to the welfare 
of her husband and herself. Good old Prince Christian of Anhali 
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chose me for this task, as her countryman ; and, though it is a 
painful oDe to perform, yet it must be done/' 

'< She knows there is some one here from the Prince of An~ 
halt," replied Agnes Herbert; "but she is ill, and in bed. She 
sent me down to say that she could see no one, were il not on 
business of life and death; and I came, not knowing who it was 
I should Bnd." 

"This is business of life and death, sweet friend," replied 
Algernon Grey; "and, if it be possible, I must see her. The 
King, I fear, is revelling; and, besides, the appeal must now 
be made to the Queen herself." 

"He has a great banquet to-*n]ght," replied Agnes Herbert, 
with the colour somewhat mounting in her cheek. " I do not 
think he belieyes the peril so imminent." 

"He is wrong," answered Algernon Grey^ *'for he has bad 
warning enough ; — but speed back to the Queen, dear lady ; tell 
her that I come on matters of deep moment ; show her this letter 
from the Prince, and, if possible, obtain me an audience. At 
all events, return to me for a moment yourself, Agnes , lor there 
is a word or two that I would fain speak before an event oeenrs 
which may change the whole face of every one's destiny in the 
army and in the court." 

"Oh, yes! I will return," replied Agnes Herbert, with a 
quivering lip and drooping eyelids; "but I will go now and do 
my best to gain what you desire." 

He took her hji^d and kissed it; then let her go; and, in a 
moment, he was once more alone. She was not long absent, 
however; for in two or three minutes the tapestry again moved 
back, and Agnes re-appeared, with a glad smile, saying, "The 
Queen will rise and see you. As soon as she is up , she will send 
some one to tell us." 

"Then let me not lose the present moment," said Algernon 
Grey. " In some things , my conduct must have seemed strange 
to you, Agnes, — I am sure it has." 

Agnes looked down, with a pale cheek , and made no reply. 

^< There are secrets in most men's history," continued Alger- 
non Grey ; "and there are some sad ones in mine, sweet friend. 
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Events have taken place which shaclUe my spirit and heart more 
heavily than fetters of iron could my limbs* There isnottime, 
atpresent, to tell you the whole tale; but^ if I live beyond this 
oeit battle , all shall be eiplained." 

<< Indeed, I seek no explanation/' said Agnes Herbert, laying 
her hand gently on his arm; ^'I have seen much of you; I know 
you, I think, Algernon, to the heart. My trust in your honour 
and your honesty is unbounded ; and nothing shall ever make me 
believe that you are in the wrong, though you maybe unfortunate* 
I am contented with this conviction , and ask no more." 

<' Nevertheless,", answered Algernon Grey, pressing his lips 
again and again upon. her hand, ^'if I live, I will tell you all» 
whatever be the result* But there is one thing you must promise 
me, dear Agnes, if you have in me that confidence you say." 

<^I hav«, I have," she answered eagerly; <<and I will do 
anything that is right to prove it to you. Only say what it is you 
would have." 

Her lover held her by the hand, and gazed into her eyes with 
a look of deep and tender interest, mournfully, yet not without 
happiness; for there is a bright consolation in mutual trust, 
which lights up the darken hour of life with a gleam like the 
sunshine on a cloud. ^' What I would have you to do, is this, 
dear Agnes," he said: <<the event of the battle is, of course, 
doubtful, and the consequences may be such as I dread to think 
of. The army, or a part of it, may be driven to retreat into 
Prague, there to be besieged by a superior force. What will 
follow then it is difficult to foresee. The town, at all events, 
will be in a state of tarbulence and misrule. It may have to 
capitulate; it may even be taken by assault; but you must pro- 
mise that, if I survive the battle, which Fsomehow have a pre- 
sentiment will be the case, you will trust in me entirely, as if I 
were a brother; that you will follow my counsels, be ready to 
answer to my call at any moment, when I judge your escape 
practicable. I ask you to trust in me fully, totally, and entirely; 
and, on my word of honour as a man, a gentleman, and a 
Christian, I assure you, you may do so without any doubt or 
hesitation, whatever be the circumstances into which your com- 
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pliance may throw ns towards each other. In the hour of peril 
and of difficulty , Agnes — my duty done as a soldier — my only 
thought will be of you." 

'^I wili> Algernon^ I will/' answered Agnes Herbert. ''Under 
such circumstances our poor Princess will haye enough to think of 
and to do, without caring for me ; and I will not only trust to you, 
but will show you how I trust, by seeking your counsel, your aid, 
or your protection > whenever I find it needful. •^ But yet do not 
suppose that I shall give way weakly to fear. What you say cer- 
tainly alarms me. I know that such views of imminent peril are 
not entertained here ; and this is the first time that I have heard 
it clearly stated that danger is at the doors. It takes me, there^ 
fore, by surprise ; but yet it does not terrify me as much as might 
be expected* I have a confidence that can not be shaken ; a rock 
of trust, whose foundations are sure; and, although I speak not 
about such things as much as many in this court, yet my reliance 
on the mercy and goodness of God keeps me calm even now, and 
will, I trust, do so should the evils fall on me that we anticipate. 
I am not so light and thoughtless as people have believed — per- 
haps, as I have believed myself; for I feel my courage rise 
against what some time ago I should have thought would over- 
whelm me. I can endure , if I cannot resist ; and I feel full con- 
fidence that help will come when it is needed ; that resolution will 
not fail; and that, if I have to depend upon you for support and 
guidance, no vain terrors, on my part, will shackle your ener- 
gies, no weak hesitation or delay impede your actions, or frus- 
trate your views." 

''Noble — noble girl/' cried Algernon Grey, pressing her 
hand in his; "methinks, withyouby my side, I could dare and 
defy a world." 

As he spoke, the same door by which Agnes had entered 
opened again, and a woman appeared, in the dress of a superior 
servant. She addressed herself to Agnes at once, saying, "Her 
Majesty sent me. Madam, to tell you that she is ready now to 
receive the gentleman you mentioned/' 

"Come, then," said Agnes, turning to Algernon Grey, "I 
will show you the way;" and, leading him through the same 
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door, she passed a little anti-chamber, and then mounted a flight 
often narrow steps, which conducted to a small room with a door 
half open, entering into a larger one. All was perfectly still, 
bat a bright light came from the inner chamber; and, making 
Algernon Grey a sign to stay there for a moment, Agnes advanced 
and went in. The neit instant she appeared at the door again 
beckoning him to come forward, and three steps brought him 
into a large room, containing a bed beneath a canopy of crimson 
and gold, with ?arious other articles of rich furniture, on which 
the arms of Bohemia were frequently emblazoned. A large fire 
was burning on the wide hearth, and a single lamp on a table 
shed a faint light through the chamber, showing a large velvet 
chair before the chimney, with the form of Elizabeth of Bohemia- 
seated therein, wrapped in a loose dressing-gown of satin trim- 
med with fur. 

Algernon Grey advanced to the side of the young Queen , be- 
hind whose seat two German women were standing; and, bow- 
ing the head reverently, he took the hand she extended towards 
him, and bent his head over it. 

A few moments passed in the ceremonious courtesies of the 
day, Elizabeth asking news of his health, and how he had fared 
in the camp, and the young Englishman answering with many 
professions of devotion to her cause and person. But then began 
the more difficult, but more important portion of their conversa- 
tion, the Queen breaking o£F at length somewhat abruptly, as if 
impatient cariosity mastered her, and enquiring, <<Well, what 
message has our good cousin. Prince Christian of Anhalt, sent 
us, my lord? — something of importance, doubtless, or he 
woald have chosen another hour and a less distinguished mes- 
senger!" 

"It is for your Majesty's private car," answered Algernon 
Grey; ''and we have here many to listen." 

''None but our sweet Agnes understands our English tongue, 
my lord," replied the Queen ; "and I have no secrets from her, 
nor, perhaps, have you either." 

"This is none of mine, your Majesty," he said; "but still I 
doubt not she may well be a partaker thereof, if you are certain 
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that these two other Udies are not likely to gather the sub- v 
stance." 

<'Not a word of it," cjried the Queen; "speak — speak 
freely." 

Algernon would have felt great relief if the royal lady had but 
uttered one word which could lead naturally to the painful sub- 
ject he had to discuss^ Elizabeth > however » whose high courage 
with difOculty grasped the idea of danger, trtn, when it was pre* 
sented to her, was not one to foresee it when it was at all remote 
and uncertain ; and, as she said nought which could fairly open 
the subject, he W9S obliged to plunge into it at once abruptly. 
'^Yourlliajesty has read tha letter of the Prince of Anhatt," he 
said (EliKabeth nodded her head). <' From that yon must be sa- 
tisfied that oothiug but the most immediate necessity," continued 
the young Englishman, "nothing but the most imminent danger, 
I might say, would have induced him to send me hither at such a 
time. But, Madam, the peril is imminent, the necessity is 
great; and though with deep pain I undertook the task, yet I 
would not refuse any thing that might be serviceable to your Ma- 
jesty." 

When first he began to speak, Elizabeth had remained with 
her bead somewhat bent, and her eyes fixed upon the fire; but, 
as he uttered the last words, she turned quickly round, and gazed 
at him with a flushed cheek and quivering lip. "What is this 
that you tell me, my lord?" she cried, in a tone of great sur- 
prise. " I must have been kept in ignorance — and yet I cannot 
believe that there is such danger as your words imply, or that it 
is near. By looking far forward for perils, we often make them, 
and always needlessly disturb and agitate ourselves. The mariner 
who gazes at every distant wave, and strives to avoid it, thinking 
it will overwhelm him , will hold the helm with no steady hand, 
and, very likely, run his boat upon a rock, to avoid that evil 
which God's good will and a thousand accidents may carry wide 
away and never bring it near." 

"Let me represent to your Majesty, firmly, though humbly," 
said Algernon Grey, "that this peril is not distant; this wave, 
this dark and terrible wave, is already reariog^ its crest over the 
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prow of yovr royal barii. It is near at hand , and tbe only thing 
for those who love and serve you is to consider how it may be met 
or avoided. The enemy are marehing rapidly on Prague, an im- 
mediaie baltie most ensue , and — " 

'^Have we not troops?" eiclaimed Elizabeth ; '*is there not 
a royal army eneamped on yon bill? — are there no walls, no 
caiuioD, around Prague?" And then, suddenly bending down 
her head, she pressed her hand upon her eyes for an instant, but 
contiBoed, before Algernon Grey could answer, ''What is it you 
would say, my lord? I do believe you love me ; I know that there 
is not a bolder heart in Europe. Something must have gone 
strangely amiss to bring you here with such auguries of mis- 
ehanee. Surely the enemy is not near? When last I heard he 
was at six days' march. Or can the troops be unfaithful? Brave 
they have always shown themselves. €an the pestilential treasons 
which have been hatching in this town have spread beyond the 
gates to Uiem?" 

<*No, Madam, I trust not," answered Algernon Grey ; "but 
you are deceived as to the enemy's distance. By the most skilful 
strategy the Prince of Anhalt has gained one march , or at most 
two, upon the enemy; the last tidings, however, show the 
Asstfians and Bavarians in full march for Prague ; to*morrow 
will certainly see them beneath its walls. A battle cannot be 
delayed beyond one day more — perhaps not so long. Now , let 
us see what we have to count upon in this battle. Under Buquoy 
aodMaumilian of Bavaria march ifty thousand men, all veteran, 
subordinate, well*disciplined soldiers; without counting the 
force detached under Wallenstein and others to keep Pilsen in 
check. Forty heavy pieces of artillery accompany this force, and 
the cavalry is strong and numerous. Under the walls of Prague 
now lie for its defence some five*and-thirty thousand men, at 
the utmost computation, with ten small guns. This in itself is 
a sad disparity ; but yet, under ordinary circumstances, it would 
by BO n»eans render the ease a hopeless one. A handful of men 
has often defeated a host, but then that spirit must be with them 
which is better than all the ordnance that ever poured death upon 
the foe. Is that spirit amongst your Majesty's troops?" 
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He paused for a moment, for Elizabeth made amotion with 
her hand, as if begging him to cease and let her think; bnt, 
after a brief s^pace, she said, in a low voice, '<Goon, goon! I 
must hear all — spare nothing , my lord ; say «very word ! " 

'<It grieves me. Madam, but it is my duty to your Majesty," 
answered Algernon Grey. ''The disparity, then, between the 
numbers of the two armies is rendered greater by the moral state 
of each. Your troops are faithful, I dol>elieve; but see what a 
difference exists between them and the enemy: the latter are 
coming up with the force and energy of attack, and the prestige 
of victory ; yours have, in great part, been waiUng long, hearing 
of defeat, troubled with rumours of towns taken and their fellows 
butchered;: receii^ng retreating troops amongst them, learning 
to look with apprehension for attack, rather than to rush with 
ardour to assail. Thus their courage has been lowered, their 
enthusiasm drowned, their resolution shaken.'^ 

''But how could this have been avoided?" exclaimed the 
Queen.. '^You seem to blame the measures that have been 
taken." 

"I would reply, Madam, that it is with the future, not the 
past, we have to do," answered Algernon Grey; "but that from 
the past we may judge what is necessary for the present moment. 
I will, then, blame the measures that have been taken ; for they 
have been suggested to his Majesty by civilians as ignorant of 
what is needful for the defence of a kingdom as any priest in a 
country parish.. The defensive policy which has been assumed 
was not the policy for Bohemia. That policy was to attack as 
soon as the Emperor began the war — to prevent the concentration 
ol^ his forces — to cut through his alliances — to gain friends and 
daunt adversaries by winning the first successes of the strife. 
That time has passed by: yet much may be retrieved if we can 
but win this battle; and the Orst means of so doing is to restore 
some moral tone to the soldiery. The army is faithful ; but 
there is. a gjreat difference between being faithful and being 
zealous. The troops are not zealous. Time — delay — reverses 
— neglect — fatigue — privation — have all cooled them. His 
Majesty's own continued absence from the army has cooled them 
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also. Forgive m^. Madam, if 1 have seemed to speak irreve- 
rently , and even unfeelingly ; bat I will show you a reason for it 
presently. These men, fighting continually against superior 
forces, driven from camp to camp, and only making a stand 
where the ground greatly favoured them, subjected to all sorts of 
privations, and wearied to death with marches, have heard of 
feasting and pageantry at Prague, but no preparations for their 
support; have heard of preaching and long prayers > but not of 
levies and trainings, and forces rn the field to aid them. They 
have seen the enemy every day — their King only onee." 

(< Oh, cease! cease!" cried Elizabeth, clasping her hands 
together. "I have seen U; I have felt it. I have known right 
well that this is not the way to win or keep a crown. It is sad ; 
it is -^ But, no, no; I must not speak such things: I must not 
even think them. He is my husband — good, noble, brave; 
but too lighUy, too easily persuaded. I have been ill, too, 
myself — am little fitted for active eiertion even now; but yet, 
tell me what you desire — tell me what Christian of Anhalt judges 
needful for the security of the present moment.'* 

^<The immediateprcsenceof the King in the camp," answered 
Algernon Grey. ^Let him show himself to the soldiery — let 
him take part in their labours and their dangers — let him com- 
mand, lead, encourage^ as he did at Rakonitz. Their enthusiasm 
in his cause will revive; their courage and their zeal will mount 
together. With that hill for our position , and these cannon for 
our support, we will win the victory, or die to the last man." 

Elizabeth started up, and grasped his hand in hers. *^He 
shall come," she said: ^Mfl am a king^s daughter and a king's 
wife, he shall come. Early in the noorning he shall be with his 
troops , if my voice have not lost all power over him. And now 
go, my friendt. Agnes, you lead him down. Yet, stay one 
moment. There is n(9ver any knowing what may happen in this 
life of change. Should the terrible disasters which our worst 
fears paint, befaU us, all will be confusion here. My lord, I 
tremble for some of these poor things who have accompanied me 
to Prague. Let me provide defence for one of them. You will 
take care of my poor Agnes? — is it not so? You are her father's 
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friend. Tou love her well , I know. You will protea her io the 
hoar uf peed?" 

<<If I survive, I will protect her as a brother/' answered 
Algernoa Grey, ^'tili I give up the eharge to her good uncle at 
Heidelberg." 

^'Eoough, enough/' said the Qaeeo. <<Nowgo, You have 
spoken hardly, my lord, but kindly, I do believe; and I thank 
you from my heart for opeoing ey«s which have been closed too 
long. Lead him down, my Agnes/' 

Algernon Grey bowed low, and withdrew. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Xabrb were a few murmured words at the door of thai large 
room where Algernon Grey had waited to knew the pleasure ef the 
Queen of Bohemia; there was a soft pressure of the hand; and 
then, by an irresistible impulse, which mastered forethought, 
reason, and resolution, he drew the sweet girl, who stood beside 
him gently towards him , and pressed his lips upon hers. No 
human form was seen in the corridor; it was dim, nearly dark, 
lighted by one faint lamp; but yet, though none saw, bis heart 
smote him; and he said, '< Forgive me, Agnes, forgive me, dear 
one! such a miiment, such events, may well eicuse one token of 
eternal tenderness towards you who are so dear.'' 

^< I do forgive you, Algernon," said Agnes, very pale; ''but 
oh, do not, do not!" 

''I will farther ask your forgiveness, hereafter," answered 
Algernon ; ''when my whole heart shall be laid before you. Then, 
I think, you will pardon me, when you see the terrible struggle 
which has agitated me so long." 

"Yes •— I am sure I shall find nothing to forgive," she 
replied; "but yet you must not do this again; for, if you do, I 
shall doubt — I shall fear." 

"Fear not," answered Algernon Grey, raising her hand to 
his lips; "on my honour, on my truth, I will give you no cause 
to doubt or fear — No, no, Agnes, you cannot doubt me." 

"Nor do I, nor do I," she said, laying her other hand upon 
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his; ^'oh no^ I am sure you are all that is noble and good. — 
Farewell, farewell! — we part in a terrible moment. Do not 
expose yourself rashly ; but come back with victory, if it be pos-- 
sible, and if not, still come back to protect poor Agnes Herbert 
in the moment of danger and need." 

He did not answer; but again and again he kissed her hand ; 
and, then turning away, he strode along the wide corridor towards 
the head of the great stairs. 

He thought he heard a low laugh from the farther end of the 
passage , but his mind was in no state to attend to trifles ; and, 
descending rapidly, he found himself the neit moment in the 
wide yestibule below. All the ser^'ants and attendants were 
absent. The two large chairs, in which the chief porters sat, 
were vacant; the broad table, at which the pages and daily waiters 
played at different games, displayed not a single figure learning 
the shortest road to vice and folly. Algernon Grey was walking 
quickly across , when he heard — proceeding from a door at the 
side — a well-known voice prom)unce his name. 

<<What Algernon!" cried William Lovet; and the young 
Englishman, as he turned round, could see the foot of a narrow 
staircase faintly marked beyond the doorway near which Lovet 
stood; "what, Algernon, you here? You, a man of feuds and 
battie-^fields, contemner of love and all soft delights, — you within 
the silky precinbts of a court, where the star of beauty reigns 
supreme; and Eros holds one side of the house, while Bacchus 
hold§ the other ! Wonders will never cease ! I shall expect to see 
old Christian of Anhalt tripping it gaily with Amelia of Solms in 
some gay ball, or the Prince of Hohenloe twirling round upon his 
toes, with heels unspurred, and a soft simper on his bellicose 
lip. In fortune's name ! what hajs brought you hither?" 

"Business, my good cousin," answered Algernon Grey; 
" and that business none of mine. The secret is another's ; there- 
fore it must rest where it is — in my own bosom." 

"Good," answered Lovet, "exceeding good. I would not 
add an ounce-weight to my camp-equipage, for all the secrets 
that ever yet were kittened. I am neither a great general nor a 
great diplomatist, thank Heaven and the stars that are therein. 

Heidelberg, 19 
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I can fight and make love , play a shreTvd game at cards with a 
knavish adversary, rattle the dicc-boi hard and yet throw sixes; 
but I know nought of the trade of negotiation, thanks be unto 
God! Your tacitura virtue, with the hat over the left ear, the 
moustachio turned up at the corner, aad the feather half hiding 
the right eye, tawny leather boots, a »ober doublet, and a sword 
long enough for Bon Pedro of Spain, give you all the qualities 
requisite for a profound ambassador; and the gods forfend, that 
I should meddle with the puddle , or stir the duck-weed of your 
stagnant diplomacy. — But whither away? You seem in haste, 
when every man this night is idling out his moments, what with 
cups of wine, what with huge surloins, what with bright eyes 
and sweet smiles, thinking that this same perishable commodity, 
called time may be but scanty in the purse of the future, and that 
it is but wise to get the money's worth, ere it is all expended." 

.<^l am back to the camp with all speed," answered Algernon 
Grey. ^^ Matters are not going there as I could wish*, and, 
moreover, it is late." 

"Not too late to take a walk round the ramparts," said Lovet, 
in a graver tone than he had used. " It is well worth our while, 
my noble cousin, to look at what is going on there." 

" It will occupy much time," answered his companion, some- 
what struck by the change in his manner; '^and, in the present 
state of affairs , we shall be challenged and stopped by every 
sentry that we meet with." 

"Fear not," answered Lovet^ with a slight smile; "I am 
profoundly intimate with every guard you will meet upon the 
walls ; and I repeat, good cousin, that it is well worth while, for 
you, at least, who can report to your friend, the general> to see 
with a soldier's eye the preparations of the what they call the 
Kleinseite of the city of Prague; for, as we shall have a battle 
to-morrow or the next day, and as Christian of Anhalt, incase 
of reverse, may think fit to retreat into the town» it is quite right 
he should know what the city is like. It is a marvellous place, 
Prague, and mighty tranquil. — But come, tell your horses to go 
to the gate, mine are there already." 

While he had been speaking, his cousin and himself had 
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descended a second flight of steps » and entered the hall close to 
the great door of the first court. All was still emptiness; and 
the two gentlemen were left to open the wicket for themselves, 
wiOiont any one to assist them. 

"*T is a pity," said William Lovet, "that Maximilian of 
Bavaria does not know what is going on here ; otherwise he might 
end the war at once, and might take the Elector himself in the 
midst of his banqnet, like a fat carp in a stew feeding upon 
gronndbait." 

There was too much truth, as Algernon Grey felt, in what 
his cousin said; and, not at all unwilling to obtain some in- 
dication of the state of the popular mind in Prague, the pung 
Englishman, when they issued out into the open air, called his 
servant Tony to his side , and told him to lead his horse down the 
hill to the gate by which he had entered, and to wait for his 
coming there. 

" Take care where you go, my lord," said the man ; "for the 
people are all as drunk as swine , and mighty quarrelsome to 
boot. Here is Frill has got into three disputes since you went in, 
and one regular quarrel , in which he would have got his costard 
broken had I not interfered and spoken them fair in a language of 
which they did not understand a word ; so (hat the poor people 
were convinced , and had nothing to reply.' I showed them how 
tall he was with my hand, and how tall they were, and I patted 
my stomach and shrugged my shoulders, and clapped one gentle- 
man on the back till his leathern jerkin fumed like a dusty road ; 
and, seeing that I was not a German, who are the bullies here in 
Bohemia, they walked away and left Frill in a whole skin, and . 
me very glad to be quit of their company. — So I beseech you, 
my good lord , to be careful where you go," 

" I will take care ," answered Algernon Grey , briefly. " Go 
down , as I have told you ; " and taking tovefs arm he proceeded 
through two or three narrow streets , till they came to a low stony 
Jane , which ran at the foot of the inner wall. After pacing on for 
about a hundred yards, they found a flight of rude stone steps 
leading up to the platform above, without railing or balustrade ; 
and mounting, they walked on looking over the parapet upon the 
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low ground underneath. From time to time tbey came upon a 
heavy piece of ordnance , but no soldier appeared beside it; they 
passed several flanking towers, but no sentry was seen on gnard ; 
they gazed forth upon the outworks of the place, bat from the 
Hradschin to the Moldau, neither fire, nor light, nor moving 
form showed any sign of preparation against attack. 

''Now, let men say what they will ," said Lovet, in his usual 
keen sarcastic tone, 'Hhis city of Prague is a strong and well- 
defended place ; and so watched and guarded as it is, so harmo- 
nious and faithful within, and with a united and an enthusiastic 
army without, keen must be the courage, and overpowering the 
force, that will subdue it to an enemy. You can do what you 
like , Algernon , but if you would take my advice , you would do 
either one of two things : go to old Christian of Anhalt, tell him 
that Prague is in the most perfect state of defence, well provi- 
sioned, well watched, and well garrisoned, and that in case of 
. defeat, he may retreat into it in all security ; or else, bring your 
men and horses to the gate, walk back to the palace, tell fair 
Agnes Herbert that you have come to conduct her in safety to 
Heidelberg, mount and away. You understand what I mean ; as 
for myself, my course is taken." 

Algernon Grey grasped him by the arm, and gazed in his face 
by the light of the moon. "You do not mean to say," he ex- 
claimed , ''that such is the course you intend to pursue? " 

"Oh no, cousin mine," answered Lovet, "two or three 
causes combine to prevent me; first, you know I have an old 
fondness for fighting, merely for fighting's sake ; and I would 
just as soon think of leaving a good dinner untou6hed, as of 
going away when a battle is in preparation. Next, you see I have 
no one to take with me , for dear, sweet, insipid, tiresome Ma- 
dam de Laussitz has gone back with her fat husband to set up 
virtue and dignity in their own patrimonial halls. Then thirdly, 
and lastly, having no object anywhere, I may just as well be 
here as in another place. Life is getting wonderfully dull to me, 
Algernon ; and I do not even find the same pleasure in a battle 
that I used to do. However, it is a little more amusing than 
anything else, and therefore I shall stay and see it. If I am 
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killed, the matter of the future is settled to my band. If I sur- 
vive, and the Austrians beat, which I suppose they certainly -will, 
I shall set spurs to my horse, and give him such a gallop as he has 
not had since he was bitted. If the Bohemians, by any chance 
win the victory, I shall go on with them and help them to sack 
Vienna. I never saw a capital city pillaged ; and it must be very 
amusing." 

He spoke in the most ordinary tone possible ; in which , per- 
haps, there was a slight touch of habitual affectation; but 
Algernon Grey, who could not view things so lightly, nor treat 
them so when he regarded them otherwise, pondered upon his 
words, and after a moment's silence, asked, ''What makes you 
think it so positively certain that the Austrians will be successful? 
We have often known a battle won with a much greater disparity 
of numbers.'' 

"Come with me and I will show you , Algernon," answered 
William Lovet; and, walking on till they came to the third tower 
from the gate, they passed the only sentinel they had seen, giving 
the word in answer to his challenge, and then issuing forth from 
the town, mounted their horses and rode on to the Star. 

"Now let us send the beasts back," said Lovet, when they 
reached the foot of the Weissenberg; "and mounting by this 
little path on foot, we shall have a full view of this grand army, 
which is to do such mighty things to-morrow." 

Algernon Grey followed in silence , after ordering the page to 
inform young Christian of Anhalt that he would be back in half an 
hour. For about three or four hundred yards , as they ascended, 
the army was hidden from their sight by some tall trees and 
bushes ; but they could see the glare of the watch-fires spreading 
out into the sky, and hear the murmuring roar of many voices; 
for the wine and provisions had raised the spirits of the soldiery 
for a time, and they were wearing away the night in laughter and 
in song. No sentinel barred their path ; no guard demanded the 
word; for, although strict orders had been issued by the genera! 
for extraordinary precautions to be taken, the demoralization of 
the soldiery, which had been collected on the Weissenberg to 
support the force under Christian of Anhalt, had become so 
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great before his arriraly that no cominaod was obeyed , except by 
the force immediately under his own orders ; and the sentries, 
after having been placed, qaietly retired to rejoin their comrades 
roand the watchr-fires, as soon as the eyes of the officers were 
withdrawn. 

Turning the little patch of underwood , Algernon Grey and 
Loyei came suddenly upon a group of eight men, stretched out 
around a pile of blazing wood, singing, jesting, wrangling, with 
the wild countenances, long shaggy beards and hair, strange ap- 
parel, and various kinds of arms which designated them as some 
of the Transylvanian hordes of Bethlem Gabor. They stared up 
at the two fine, handsome looking men who approached, with a 
look of savage curiosity, but took no further notice, and the man 
who was singing even did not interrupt his music. It was a wild, 
rude air, but not without much plaintive melody ; for, though 
the song seemed to be a bacchanalian one, yet the general tone 
was melancholy, or seemed so to the ear of Algernon Grey. 

''Speak to them, Algernon, speak to them," said Lovet, 
after they had watched them for a moment or two« 

''They will not understand a word I say,'' answered his con- 
sin. '' Do you not see? These are the Transylvanians." 

"Oh," answered Lovet, and walked on. 

Without saying another word , he led the way along the rise of 
the hill, on which was spread out the force of the auxiliaries, ana 
at length came to a small open space kept by a sentinel or two of 
Christian of Anhalt's own force, to prevent any tumult or quar- 
relling between the Bohemians and Transylvanian s. Here the 
two gentlemen were challenged; but, giving the word, they 
passed on through the Bohemian bivouacs, where some greater 
degree of order and discipline was observable. From time to 
time, indeed, a scene of great-noise and confusion presented it- 
self; and once or twice blows were given, and even knives 
drawn, so that the constant interference of the officers was re- 
quired to keep peace amongst a violent and easily eicited people. 
In other places, however, the men were stretched out around 
their fires asleep; and here and there they were talking quietly, 
though with somewhat gloomy and discontented looks. 
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"Now, ask some of these fellows, Algernon," said Lovet, 
" bow they like the prospect of to-morrow? " 

<< I do not speak Bohemian /' answered Algernon Grey. 

<<Bul do not they understand German? *' asked his cousin. 

**Not a word," said Algernon, gazing in his face; "you 
would not persuade me, Lovet, that you have been so long 
amongst them without discovering that fact? " 

<<No/' replied Lovet; <<but I have discovered something 
more, Algernon: that the discord is not only in the tongues of 
this host, though Babel could scarcely match it in confusion of 
languages, but in the spirit, character, customs, views, and 
feelings, of those who compose it. It is, in fact, a mere mob 
of different nations, English, Scotch, Germans, Bohemians, 
Transylvanians, Silesians, Moravians, and Dutch, without one 
common bond between them, not understanding each the other's 
tongue, no man having a fellow-feeling for his neighbour, no 
zeal, no esprit de corps , and one-half of them not knowing what 
they are brought here for at all. Now I say, that if this corps 
beats the regular and well-disciplined Austrians and Bavarians, 
it must be by a miracle from Heaven ; for no human means will 
ever produce such a result — so now, good-night, cousin; I 
shall go to my tent and sleep ; for as there is a chance of this 
being the last evening of my life, I have taken care to make it a 
merry one ; and I am tired of amusement of different kinds.'' 

" Good-night," said Algernon Grey ; and they parted. 

At the door of his tent the young English noUeman found his 
servant, Tony, and the page. Frill, conversing together in low 
tones; and, on asking if they had delivered his message to the 
young Prince of Anhalt, he was informed that Christian had gone 
forth to make a round through the camp, and had not yet re- 
turned. Algernon Grey perceived that there was a sort of hesita- 
tion in the manner of both his attendants ; that Frill gazed at the 
elder servant, and the old man turned his eyes to the page; but, 
suspecting that both might entertain some apprehensions regard- 
ing the ensuing day, he did not choose to encourage any ques- 
tions, and walked at once into the tent. 

"Give it yourself. Frill, give it yourself," said Tony loud 
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enough for his lord to hear; *'has the devil of impadence aban- 
doned you , that you dare not do what it is your duty to do , when 
you dare do so much that yon ought not?" 

Algernon Grey had seated himself before the little table, and 
the next instant Frill entered the tent, and approached with a 
paper in his hand, saying, ''This dropped from you, my lord, 
as you were dismounting at the foot of the hill. I found it under 
the horse's feet." 

Algernon Grey took the paper from his hand, and looked at 
it for a moment before he opened it. He did not recollect its 
shape and appearance at all. It was folded as if it had been 
placed in a cover, in form like an ordinary letter, but without seal 
or address. There was the mark of a horse's shoe across it, so 
that the boy's story, of where he had found it, was thus far con- 
firmed ; and Algernon Grey unfolded it and held it to the lamp. 
The handwriting was not unfamiliar to him ; for he had twice in 
his life received a letter in the same ; but the tone was very diffe- 
rent from that in which he had ever himself been addressed, al- 
though his relation with the writer might have justified the 
warmest language that woman can use towards man. 

''A ^'hole year and more has passed," so. ran the letter, ''and 
yet you have not returned, nor accomplished that which yon 
undertook. I thirst to see you, to cast myself into your arms 
again. — I thirst in the midst of all these people, barren and 
insignificant to me, for the sight of him I love, as the trayeller 
in the desert thirsts for the cool well. Yet come not, till it is ac- 
complished; but strive, if you do love me, to accomplish it 
soon. Take any means, — take all means. Tell him, that I 
hate him; that I shall ever hate him; that his cold and precise 
nature can never assimilate with my fiery and impetuous dispo- 
sition; that those who linked us to one another, tried to bind 
flame and ice together. Tell him, that I say I hate him. Tell 
him, if you will, that I love you. Require him to break this bond, 
as has been often done before ; and let him know, if he persists, 
it shall be for his own wretchedness; that every hour of his 
union with me shall be an hour of misery; that every minute 
shall have its grief, or woman's wit shall fail me. If all this 
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does not decide him, yoa must seek some other means. — 
I leave them to you, but the man's life cannot be charmed ; at 
all events, do what you have to do speedily, my William, and 
then fly to my arms. I will not put my name, but there will be 
no need of guessing twice. — Farewell ! " 

Algernon Grey laid down the letter on the table, and gazed 
at it sternly for a moment, then raised his eyes to the page, wh6 
had retired to the other side of the tent near the entrance. 

'< Come hither, boy," he said ; and as the youth, with a slow 
and faltering step, advanced towards him, his lord added, ''you 
have read this letter?" 

"A part, my lord," replied Frill, with his knees shaking. 
^'Tony thought I had better read it, to find out whom it be- 
longed to." 

"You do not pretend to say," continued Algernon Grey, 
^'that when you had read it, you believed it belonged to me." 

The boy hesitated and turned crimson, and then murmured, 
"Tony thought it ought to belong to you, whoever it was sent to." 

"Call him hither, and return yourself," said Algernon 
Grey ; but the boy had not far to go, for the old servant was still 
waiting without. When he appeared, however, his air and 
manner was different from that of the page. He seemed very 
grave indeed, but calm and firm; and while the boy slunk 
behind him, he advanced boldly to the table by which his 
lord sat. 

"How is it," said Algernon Grey, "that you, an old and 
faithful sen ant of my house, I might say almost a friend, have 
induced this boy to deceive me regarding a letter which was never 
intended for my eye?" 

"Because, my lord," replied Tony, "there were things in 
it, never intended for your eye, indeed, but which it is right and 
necessary you should see ; and there are a great many things, 
never intended for your ear, that it is only just you should 
hear." 

"Indeed!" said Algernon Grey. "In this, however, you 
have done wrong, though I doubt not that your intention was 
good. You should never attempt to deceive. You should have 
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spoken to me boldly and straightforwardly , and I might have 
thanked yon then for information which now id burdensome 
to me." 

'< Why, you forbade me, my lord, ever to say anything to you 
against your cousin , Sir William, again," replied the servant; 
<<yott thought I was prejudiced about him, that I had some hatred 
towards him, and so, when a means came of opening your eyes, 
I determined I would take it at any risk ; otherwise I could have 
told you a great deal about this long ago." 

<^From what source came your information?" asked Al- 
gernon Grey. 

** First from old Paul Watson ," answered Tony, "who was 
killed at Rakoniiz. When we were coming out of Heidelberg, 
just before the thunderstorm, he told me that your cousin had 
been spending all his time, before he came abroad hither, in 
making love to the lady Catherine, though he knew her to be your 
affianced wife. — Then, my good lord, when we first came to 
this place, and the king's courier went over to England, I got 
him to take a letter for me to my brother, who soon sent me 
plenty more intelligence, which I will show you, if we live over 
to-morrow." 

^< To what eflfect? " asked his master, in a low deep tone. 

"To the effect that this has been going on for years," an- 
swered Tony ; " and that there is many a strange and scandalous 
story in the country, which makes this woman no wife for you, 
my lord," 

**And yet she Is my wife," muttered Algernon Grey to him- 
self. Then waving his hand to the servant, he said, "Leave me." 

The page instantly withdrew *, but Tony lingered for a moment 
or two, and then said, "I hope you will forgive me, my lord; 
for I see that this has made you very unhappy. I can't help 
thinking, however, that it is little worth while to vex one's self 
about such a woman, when there is more than one of the sweet- 
est and the best, who would be happy enough to be your wife." 

A faint smile crossed Algernon Grey's countenance. "It is 
not her conduct makes me unhappy, my good friend," he an- 
swered; "it is long since any thing that she could do has had 
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sach an effect. I haye known her thoroughly for some time ; but 
that a man , my near relation^ my pretended friend and old com- 
panion, should take part in bringing disgrace upon my name, 
and enter into such black schemes as these" — and he laid his 
hand upon the letter — ''does grieve and astonish me; does 
shake my confidence in human virtue and honour, and makes 
me doubt v^hether friendship is anything but a mere shadow, 
hopesty but an idle name." 

*'No, my lord, no," cried the servant; "it all comes of 
your shutting your eyes to your cousin's behaviour, even from 
your boyhood. You thought everybody was prejudiced against 
him — that we hated him without cause; but, bless you, my 
good lord, we knew him from his youth, and had plenty of oppor- 
tunities of seeing what you never saw. You great noblemen are, 
doubtless, clever and more learned' than we are; but we poor 
people have got our eyes and canH help making use of them. 
I never saw Sir William do anything from a good motive ; I never 
saw him do anything straightforwardly; I never heard of any att 
of kindness; and you may judge what we think, when we have 
watched for the whole of the last year, day and night I may say, 
for fear you should have a shot in the head, or a blade in the 
heart, that did not come from the hands of a fair enemy." 

"No, no," criedAlgernon Grey, waving his hand, warmly; 
"there, at least, you do him wrong. Passion may mislead, 
but he is incapable of such acts as that; and, had he been so 
inclined, he has had plenty of opportunities." 

"Not so many as your lordship thinks," answered Tony; 
"for there has been always some one near at hand. However, I 
think , that is all nonsense , too ; for it seemed to me there was 
more to lose than to gain by killing you; but the other men 
would fancy it, and there is never any harm in being too careful. 
He will be in a fine fright when he finds the letter is gone ; for I 
do not doubt that it dropped from him , although it was under 
your horse's feet that the boy found it." 

"Give me some paper from that roll," said Algernon Grey, 
"and the yellow wax there — Nay, it matters not. Here are 
persons coming — Begone now, my good friend ; and remember, 
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not one word of this to any other being, till I have myself well 
considered how to act/' 

As he spoke Christian of Anhalt entered the tent, and the old 
servant bowed and retired. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Before daybreak ,. Algernon Grey was up and dressed ; hot, 
to say truth, it was no pain to him to rise, for he had not closed 
an eye all night, and was more weary of tossing to and fro on the 
sleepless couch, than if he had passed the hours by the side of a 
watch-flre. As soon as his buff coat had been cast on and looped, 
and his sword-belt thrown over his shoulders, he lighted his 
lamp, and read over again the letter that had been placed in his 
hands the night before. A smile of some bitterness came upon 
his countenance, and, folding it carefully up, he walked oat of 
his tent, and, ascending the highest part of the hill, gazed over 
the scene below. The stars were growing somewhat faint in the 
hea.ven, but the diminution of their lustre was the only sign yet 
visible of approaching day. All below was still. The wearied 
troops were sleeping by the nearly extinguished watch-fires; and 
the tread of a distant sentry, as he paced up and down, could 
just be heard, marking, rather than breaking, the silence. 
The murmur of the river, too, reached the ear, but with a stilly 
sound, full of repose and quiet. Folding his arms upon his 
breast, Algernon Grey continued to gaze, across the shadowy 
lines of tents and waggons, down into the valley below, where 
lay a light morning mist, giving a white gleam, soft and pleasant 
to the eye, and then he turned his look towards the heavens, and 
his lips murmured with prayer. A minute or two after, a faint 
grey streak was seen in the east : it then acquired an orange hue; 
and one or two ligbt-grey clouds overhead began to glow with 
spots of a lurid red. Soon after, the orange turned to a fiery- 
crimson, and floods of rose-coloured rays came pouring over 
the sky; while the^grey air between the tents was mingled with a 
dim mysterious purple. A solitary figure passing here and there 
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was seen. The neighing of a horse broke the silence. A dull 
hum gradually succeeded ; then brisk and lively sounds. A drum 
beat in a distant part of the camp ; and^ just when the broad sun 
showed half his disc above the horizon, red and fiery, as if 
ominous of the bloody strife about to take place, the boom of a 
single cannon shook the air, and all became life and activity. 

With a quick step, the young Englishman descended from 
the spot where he had been standing, paused for a moment or 
two, some twenty paces down the hill, and gazing out towards a 
distant point, shading his eyes with his hand ; then resumed his 
course, and bent his steps direct towards the tent of William 
Lovet. He found one of his cousin's servants at the entrance ; 
and, asking the man whether his master were up, was informed 
that he had just gone forth. 

*'There he goes, my lord, along that path," said the man, 
pointing still farther down the hill ; and, instantly advancing with 
a quick step, Algernon Grey cut him off just as he reached a little 
open space, which divided the tents of the English and Scotch 
volunteers from the ground occupied by a small party of Palati- 
nate troops. 

• ^'Ah, Algernon!*' exclaimed Lovet, turning round at the 
sound of a quick step; <Ms that you? I was going to seek you ; 
for there is a rumour that Bavarian foragers are in sight." 

" I have seen them ," answered Algernon Grrey , in a tone pe- 
culiarly calm and gentle; ^*ai least I have seen what I consider 
to be reconnoitring parties of the enemy. A battle is , therefore, 
certain, ere the day be over; and as no one knows who may come 
out of this field alive, it is as well we should have a private word 
or two before we enter it." 

"Ah, my grave cousin," cried Lovet with a laugh, "are you 
preparing against the worst? Good faith ! I never think it worth 
while to fancy that the ball has yet been cast which is destined to 
take my life." 

"Nor do I dwell upon such thoughts," answered Algernon 
Grey; "but still there are particular events, my good cousin, 
^hich form epochs in the life of man, as others form epochs in 
the histories of states, and it is as well to take those moments to 
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wind ap old accounts, and leave the coining time clear and free 
for a different coarse of action." 

There was something pecaliar, firm, almost stem, in Al- 
gernon Grey's tone, which struck William Lovet a good deal , for 
he had rarely heard that tone employed towards himself, and he 
knew well that it was an indication of his cousin's mind being 
strongly moved. Nevertheless he could not restrain his ordinary 
jesting spirit, or else he judged that light merriment was the best 
means of covering deeper thoughts. *^0n n^life, Algernon," 
he said, <Mf you wish to wind up our accounts, I cannot agree, 
for I have not the ledger here. It is a large book , and the roll of 
long standing — I do not carry it about me." 

^'I do," answered Algernon Grey; ^' there is the last item," 
and he put into his cousin's hand the letter which I have already 
laid before the reader. 

William Lovet took it and opened it. The moment his eye 
fell upon the writing. In spite of habitual self-command, the 
colour slightly mounted into his cheek, and his lip tamed some- 
what white. The next instant, however, he looked up with a 
clear eye and a curling lip, saying, <^You have read it? " 

"Every word," answered Algernon Grey, calmly. "It was 
given to me as a paper belonging to myself, and I read it through- 
out: not finding a name which could lead me to the right owner, 
till the last few lines met my eye." 

^'It is a precious epistle," said Lovet, holding it with the 
coolest air imaginable, and then placing it in his pocket; "not 
quite so eloquent as one of St. Paul's — nor so edifying, cousin 
mine. But yet, she is a glorious creature, and, as you must 
have long perceived , I am over head and ears in love with her." 

**I have not long perceived it," answered Algernon Grey bit- 
terly; " had Ilong perceived, William, my conduct might have 
been different. — You have mistaken me, Sir. It would seem 
that you cannot comprehend straightforward conduct and direct 
dealing; for, had you done so, you would have told me all this 
when first we met after so long a parting. Instead of that, by 
crooked means and side-long instigations, you have been urging 
me to steps tending to the gratification of your own wishes. I will 
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not paase to recapitulate all those acts and words, the true mean- 
ing of which is now as clear to me as day. SufGce it, that you 
love this woman, or her great wealth, and that you have used 
every sort of artifice to induce me to take these steps, which must 
necessarily tend to the annulling of my incomplete marriage with 
herself — Is it not so? " 

'< Perfectly," answered William Lovet, with the utmost as- 
surance; ^'I have done so most deliberately and considerately; 
and I trust that you are duly grateful for it. — My dear Algernon, 
do not look so fierce. Recollect that I am not one on whom 
frowning brows have any effect ; but listen to a little quiet reason ; 
though, I must say, you are the most unreasonable man I ever 
met with. Now, if a poor man has an oyster in his hand and 
wants to eat the delicate fish, he must open it with whatever in- 
strument happens to be nearest to him. Would you have him 
wait till he can go to a cutler's, or an ironmonger's, to buy him- 
self an oyster-knife? If he has a dagger, he uses the dagger; if 
not, he takes a stone and hammers it open ; if no stone is at hand, 
he dashes it on the ground and breaks it so. Then must he wait 
for vinegar and pepper, a soft manchet-roll and a glass of sack? 
Oh, no, he scoops it out and swallows it whole, licks his lips, 
and thanks the gods for the good gift of oysters. Such is my case : 
I took the means nearest at hand to obtain my object, and, think- 
iog it much better for your honour and credit, that you should be 
the person to decline the fulfilment of a contract passed upon you 
by a couple of grey-headed grandsires, than that the lady should 
curtsey low and say, I won't, I prompted you to all things that I 
thought conducive to your happiness, and, at the same time, to 
my little schemes. — But see what an ungrateful thing is man ! 
Here you set yourself upon the pedestal of injured innocence, 
and look stout and stalwart, as if you would cut the throat of the 
man who has done you the greatest possible service." 

"Service!" exclaimed Algernon Grey. "Do you call this 
service?" 

"To be sure," answered Lovet, laughing. "A pretty life 
you would have led with this fair lady. There , read her epistle 
over again ; " and he took it from his pocket. " You cannot have 
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perused it carefully. Not otily wonld you have had a sweet and 
comfortable companion, full of matrimonial tenderness and do- 
mestic duty , but, possibly, a tranquil passage to another state, 
somewhat more speedy than the ordinary course of nature, unless 
you had a special taster of your food, and kept all sharp instru- 
ments under lock and key." 

'^And can you really dream of wedding such a thing as you 
describe?" asked his cousin. 

"Oh, yes, as soon as sheiswed-able,'* answered William 
Lovet. " I am a very fearless animal, fond of riding wild horses, 
and know, moreover, how to manage them; but in this matter 
do as you like, kind cousin Algernon. Go back, if it so please 
you, and ratify your boy's marriage. The lady will soon be a 
widow, I will warrant ; or, if you are wise, do as I have always 
urged you, take some step to break this boyish union — any step 
you please ; you will find her right ready to second your wishes; 
and a little interest at court, a good word to the bishops, and 
humble petition to the King will settle the matter in six weeks. 
However you may look upon it now, I shall eipect your deep gra- 
titude for all that I have done ; and when you are wedded to the 
lady that you love, and I to her I seek, we will each rule our 
household in different ways ; and we will meet at Christmas-tide 
and Easter, and, like a couple of pair of cooing doves , congra- 
tulate ourselves in soft' murmurs on our separate happiness." 

"My gratitude will be limited to the occasion, William," 
cried his cousin ; "for my part I never seek to see you more. I 
find that from the time I left my native land, you have been 
seeking to withhold, if not withdraw from me, the affections of 
one bound to me by ties she should have thought indissoluble." 

"Affection that you never sought to cultivate yourself," said 
Lovet, tartly. 

"I was bound, as you well know, by a solemn pledge not to 
return for five years," said Algernon Grey ; "but, at all events, 
it was not a cousin's part nor a friend's to strive to poison my do- 
mestic peace — nay nor even to put it in peril, for who can say 
whether this marriage can be dissolved? — let me speak out, for 
lime wears, — if we both survive this battle, I beseech you return 
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to England vith all possible speed, tell your fair paramour, that 
I am aware of all, and that I will take iDStant means to do my best 
toward her kind wishes being gratified, that the contract between 
her and me shall come to an end; and, at the same time, entreat 
her to use all those keenjneasures which her shrewd wit can sug- 
gest, and her bold courage execute, to second my endeavours. 
Between you both, doubtless you will find the matter easy. So 
farewell!" 

He turned upon his heel, and walked a few steps away, but 
ere be had gone far, he heard Lovet's voice exclaiming, "Alger- 
non, Algernon!" 

"Were you ever at a wedding," asked his cousin coming up, 
as he paused, "where a harsh old father, taken in by a coaxing 
girl, gave his daughter away to the very man she loved? — have 
yon not seen how she came back to kiss the dear old man's hand, 
and seemed reluctant to go, and talked of the sweet delights of 
her domestic home, and a world of canting tenderness taught 
men and women from their childhood about infant joys and early 
pleasures ; while, in her heart, she felt like a freed bird with the 
door of its cage just open? — Get you gone, my noble cousin! 
You are like this same bride ; and, say what you will, this letter 
has taken a load of care from your shoulders ; and, on my life ! so 
much do I lov^you, that, had I known how balmy and peaceful 
would be its effects, I would have shown it to you long ago. 
There, take it and keep it as a tender memorial of your dear and 
devoted Catherine ; and, whenever you think of her large , flash- 
ing black eyes, her Juno brow, and curling lip, read some pas- 
sages from that tender epistle, and, falling down upon your 
knees, thank Heaven for having given you such a cousin as my- 
self." 

^'I will keep it," said Algernon Grey, taking the letter from 
his hand; "but there is one thing, my good cousin, which, for 
your own sake, you should know. This is not the first intimation 
that I have had of my so-called wife's infidelity to her engage- 
ments with me, though it is the first, that you, my kinsman and 
companion, had a share in her breach of faith. Perhaps you do 
not understand my pieaning; but you must be of a different wit 
Heidklberg. 20 
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from that I thiok^ if you so softly believe the woman who would 
thus act towards me will treat you betteri" 

*'0h, you speak of sundry small amours with which the sweet 
lady has consoled the weary hours of my long absence," answered 
Lovet, with his cheek a little heated; <<that will be easily par- 
doned, and my presence will set all right again. — I am no jea- 
lous fool, Algernon, and can pardon a reasonable amount of co- 
quetry in a lovely woman, left with no one to keep her thoughts 
from stagnating." And Lovet turning away with a laugh, took 
his way back to his own tent. 

There are some minds unto which the discovery of baseness 
and treachery in those who have been trusted , is so painful as to 
counterbalance, and even more than counterbalance, any portion 
of relief and happiness that is sometimes obtained under the 
over-ruling hand of fate, from the very means employed to 
thwart, to grieve, and to disappoint us. Such was the case with 
Algernon Grey in the present instance. It must not be denied 
that it was a relief to him to feel he had a reason, a motive, a just 
cause for striving, by every means, to annul a contract which had 
been entered into rather by his parents than himself, long ere he 
had the power of judging, or acting, on his own behalf; bat yet 
the character of his cousin now stood before him in all its naked 
deformity; and it offered a painful subject of contemplation, 
which no prospect of happiness could banish. 

He would fain have had a few moments for thought; and was 
turning his steps towards his own tent, when a large party of 
young men advancing towards him impeded his way, and the neit 
moment the voice of the younger Prince of Anhalt calling him by 
name, made him turn towards the slope above. When he per- 
ceived that the Englishman heard him , he waved him up ; and as 
soon as Algernon was by his side, he exclaimed, '< Come hither, 
come hither, I have something to show you." 

«I think I know what you would say, my Prince; I have 
already seen some parties in that wood towards Pilsen," answered 
Algernon. "They are Bavarians, I should think." 

''Then the battle is cerUin," said Christian of Anhalt. "ton 
will charge with me, will you not?" 
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*' Assuredly," replied Algernon Grey; ^'butlthink we had 
better communicate the news to your father, as there may be yet 
time, if we can get the men to work, to strengthen our position 
here a little/' 

<^ Come then, come," said the young Prince; ''he will be 
glad to see you. I told him half an hour ago of the news you 
brought last night from Prague; and he said, 'God send the 
Queen have power enough to make her husband come; but I 
doubt it/ — I doubt too, to tell you the truth, my friend; and 
his presence at this moment were worth ten thousand men. — 
Will your cousin be of our band? 1 saw you speaking with him 
just now." 

"We spoke together for the last time, perhaps, in life," an- 
swered Algernon Grey; "he has done me wrong — has been 
doing so for years — " 

"And you have found him out at length ," said Christian of 
Anhalt, interrupting him with a smile. "We have understood 
him better. There is not a man in the camp who would trust 
him." 

"And yet," answered Algernon Grey , "he is a good soldier, 
and a brave man. You had better have him and his people with 
yoa." 

"Not I" answered Christian of Anhalt. "True it is, my 
friend , we cannot unveil the bosoms of those who surround us, 
and see the thoughts and purposes within ; but^ on my life ! were 
it possible , 1 would not take one man along with me , when I go 
to fall upon the enemy's ranks, whose heart is not pure and high, 
whose thoughts and purposes as they lie open to the eye of God, 
might not lie open to the eye of man. And shall I have the company 
of one I know to be a villain? I always fancy that it is such men as 
this who bring the bullets most thick amongst us." 

Algernon Grey shook his head with a sigh , for he was well 
aware that in the wise but mysterious ways of Heaven, the lead 
and the steel as often seek out the noble and the good as the mean 
and the wicked. 

Wbile they had been thus conversing, they had walked on 
towards the tent of the General, whom they found seated with 

20 • 
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several other officers taking a hasty meal. The intelligence they 
gave soon brought that meal to a conclusion; and for several 
hours every effort was made to induce the men to strengthen the 
position of the Bohemian army on the hill. The spirit of insub- 
ordination, however, was too strong for authority. Some would 
not work at all, saying that they were soldiers and not grave- 
diggers. Some slunk away after having begun ; and none but a 
few English and Germans exerted themselves with anything like 
energy and perseverance. 

Little, very little was effected ; and, in the mean while, news 
came from the various reconnoitring parties which had been 
thrown out, of the rapid approach of the Austrian and Bavarian 
army. Some had caught sight of one body, some of another ; but 
still the day wore on ere they appeared in sight; and the Prince of 
Hohenloe, and several others of the commanders, began to doubt 
that a battle would take place that day. 

Old Christian of Anhalt shook his head; '^Maximilian of 
Bavaria," he said, ''will fight as soon as he comes up, depend 
upon it; he must either fight or starve ; and one night to him is of 
more consequence than even to us.'* . 

All that the individual exertions of a man could effect > was 
done by the old Prince himself. He strove to the best of his 
power to array and encourage.the forces. He told them that the 
King would be with them in an hour. He pointed to the walls 
and guns of Prague, and said, that with such support as that, 
with strong hands and brave hearts, they had no need to fear any 
army were it of ten times their own numbers. His countenance 
was gay and cheerful, as he rode from rank to rank, whatever 
doubts might be in his heart; but he failed in raising the spirits 
of the greater part of the troops; and by all, with the exception 
of the cavalry under the command of his son', he was listened to 
with dull and heavy brows, and an aspect of doubt and un- 
certainty. 

When he and his little train had reached the middle of the 
line, a horseman rode up to him from Prague, and spoke a few 
words iu a low tone. The old man's cheek grew red; and he 
muttered between his teeth: "In the church! Sin and death! 
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What does he in the church ? Why does he not pray here in the 
eye of the God of battles , and in the presence of his soldiers?" 

'^I shall haye to go and cat Scultetus's throat, to stop his 
long-y^inded preaching/' said the Prince's son, ^ho was close by. 

^^Hush," cried the old General ; and, raising his voice, he 
added in loud tone, 'UheKlng >vil] be here immediately, my 
friends ; and under his eye you will fight for his crown and your 
own rights." 

'^The heads of the columns are appearing on the right, your 
Highness," said Algernon Grey, in a whisper. 

'^ am glad of it," answered Christian o^ Anhalt. <<Xhe 
sooner this is over, the better. — Some one ride down to those 
Hungarians; tell them to bend back upon the hill. So far ad- 
vanced, they show our flank to the enemy. Let their right rest 
apon yon little summer-house ; it is quite far enough advanced. 
You go, Lenepp ;" and, riding on, he continued his eihortations 
to the men, every now and then sending off an officer with orders 
to one part or another of the line ; after having reached the end, 
he turned his horse, and, accompanied by the Prince of Hohenloe 
and the rest, rode up at a quick pace to the highest part on the 
hill, beckoning to the mSin who had brought him news from 
Prague to follow. His first attention was directed to the move- 
ments of the enemy, whose regiments were now gathering thick 
io the plain below. 

A cloud of light troops, manoeuvring hither and thither, al- 
most as if in sport, concealed, in some degree, what was taking 
place in the main body of the army ; but the experienced eye of 
the old commander was not to be deceived ; and oace or twice he 
murmured to himself^ ''If he does that, and we are wise, he is 
rained — We shall soon see — now. Sir, what is going on in 
Prague?" and he turned to the officer who had just arrived from 
the city: **Praying you say, and preaching too, I suppose. 
What more?" 

''Why, feasting, your Highness ," answered the young man, 
drily; "there is a great banquet prepared for the court after the 
morning service." 

"A banquet!" exclaimed the old Prince furiously; "God's 
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Jife! who will there be to eat it? — Yes, he will try to cross — 
No, he is coming farther on. — Prayiog, and preaching, and 
feasting, with fifty thousand men at the gates! — Has any one 
got a bible here?" 

''1 have," answered a young pale man , standing by on foot ; 
and he handed a small volume to the old commander. 

^'Let me see," continued Christian of Anhalt, ''this is the 
twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, is it not? and the gospel is 
the twenty-second of St. Matthew; let me see;" and he sought 
out the chapter he spoke of, and ran his eye over it in silence for 
a minute or two; ''Ah!" he said, at length, reading from the 
book: '"Render unto Cssar the things that are Caesar's, and 
unto God the things that are God's' — but, by my grey hair! 
here comes Caesar to take them ; ay, and to take more than his 
own too; so we must try and prevent him. — Now, my good 
cousin of Hohenloe , see if you can make out what Maiimilian of 
Bavaria and that damned Walloon, Bucquoy, are doing." 

"Methinks they are going to attack the city on the other 
side," answered the Prince of Hohenloe, who was in command 
of the troops which had been gathered on the Weissenberg 
during old Aiihalt's retreat. 

"No," answered the other, "no; they are looking for a 
bridge. They will not show us their flank, depend upon it. 
That would be a greater fault than that which they are going to 
commit. Ride down to your men. Christian, my boy; wheel 
them a little upon their right, about the eighth of a circle; and 
be ready at a moment's notice. I will send down the English- 
men to you, when I see more." 

About a quarter of an hour passed, during which the move- 
ments of the enemy seemed wavering and uncertain ; at the end 
of that time, however, clouds of skirmishers, Croats and Alba- 
nians, as they were called, began to appear on the nearer side 
of the river. "It may yet be a feint," said Christian of Anhalt; 
"it may yet be a feint > — They are getting upon that swampy 
ground. Five minutes more and they cannot help themselves. 
By Heavens ! their columns are broken. What is Maiimilian of 
Bavaria about? ^- he Is trying to turn the march — The Austrians 
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8tillcomeon — iook» look, they are separating; they will never 
get their artillery over that little bridge! — Now, cousin of 
Hohenloe, now noble lords and gentlemen, the moment of 
victory is before us, if we choose to take it. In a quarter of an 
hoar, the marsh, the stream, and a bridge of a span wide will 
be between Bucquoy and the Duke. Let us sweep down upon 
the Bavarian, who is already in confusion. We are more than 
double his numbers; he can receive no support from the 
Austrians ; and if there be a thousand gallant men in our army, 
he is irretrievably ruined. The same movement brings us on the 
flank of Bucquoy; and he la between us and the guns of Prague. 
— I say, let us charge at once as one man , and the day is ours/' 

^<But you do not consider, Anhalt," said the Prince of 
Hohenloe^ ''that we should so lose the advantage of our posi- 
tion ; here, upon a high hill, they must climb to attack us, and 
undergo our whole 6re as they advance." 

'' God of Heaven ! " cried Christian of Anhalt. 

''I think," said another general officer, close by, *Uhat it 
would be a pity to give up the great advantage of this ground, 
which we have taken such pains to obtain." 

''Besides," said another, "if we should be repulsed there, 
we 'lose the support of Prague, and are totally cut off from the 
city; we should fight to a disadvantage, and have no place of 
retreat." 

^' If we could count upon the zeal and steadiness of our men," 
cried another, " I should join my voice to the Prince of Anhalt's ; 
but I very much doubt them. I believe that one-half would 
disperse ere we met the enemy." 

The old commander sat upon his horse in silence, with his 
teeth set, and his bare hands clasped so tight together, that- a 
part of the brown fingers became quite white. "You are losing 
the only opportunity of victory," he said, at length. "Nay, it 
is already lost. The Bavarians have turned the marsh; the 
Austrians are passing the bridge. Ere we could reach them, 
they will be once more .united. Now, nought is to be thought 
of,' but to make as good a fight here as we can. You , Hohenloe, 
Uke the left ; I command upon the right. Let our artillery open 
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their Ore upon the eaemy now. We may do something to break 
them as they advance. Let us each to our post; and, in God's 
name, do our best!" 

Tlius saying, he turned his horse to ride away; but, after 
having gone some twenty or thirty yards, he called up one of his 
train, and said in a low voice, ''Ride to the commanders of 
regiments, and tell them in private, that in case of a disaster, 
which God forfend, they are to rally their men upon Brandeis. 
The campaign is not at an end, though a battle may be lost; 
and, if Prague does its duty, with the help of Mansfeld, we 
may still defeat the enemy, and save the crown — Here, my 
ypung friend," he continued, beckoning to Algernon Grey, 
''go to my son, and tell him to ply back to his former ground 
with the cavalry. Let him know that I have been overruled ; and, 
therefore, that movement was vain. He will now, as far as I 
see , have the Bavarian cavalry in front. We must try early what 
a charge upon them will do ; but bid him , if successful , not 
pursue too far, but turn upon the flank of the infantry and charge 
again. I will send him an order when it is time." 

Thus saying, he proceeded on his way ; and Algernon Gray, 
galloping down to the cavalry under the younger Prince Christian, 
delivered his father's message. 

"See what it is to join fools with wise men," said young 
Christian of Anhalt, in a low bitter tone. "They have ruined us." 

"Indubitably," answered Algernon Grey; "and the same 
timid spirit, if it acts here, will render the battle but a short one. 
I will just give some orders to my people, in case of the worst, 
and then take my place ; for they are coming on fast." 

Thus saying, he turned his horse and cantered quickly round 
to a spot just over the brow of the hill, where the baggage had 
been collected and left under the charge of the ordinary servants 
of the officers, with a small guard. "Here, Frill," he cried, as 
soon as he could find his own people, "tell the men to keep the 
horses saddled, and the lighter baggage charged ; let them lead 
the grey and the roan down towards the gate of the town , with 
one of the sumpter-horses , and have the barb brought up behind 
that tree, in case this should be killed. Keep yourself just over 
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the edge of the hill , to be out of the fire. There is no use of 
rlBkiDg your life y my poor boy." 

<<I should like to see the battle, my lord," said the lad; 
*^no harm happened to me at Rakonitz, though I had my beaver 
shot through." 

''Nonsense," answered his master; ''do as I hare ordered, 
and let me not see you above the hill. You have money with yon, 
I think, in case of need ? " 

The boy answered in the affirmative, and Algernon Grey, 
turning his horse, rode back to the cavalry under Prince Christian 
of Anhalt, and took his place at the head of his own men. The 
Austrians were by this time within three hundred yards of the 
foot of the hill , upon the troops, ranged along the edge of which, 
their artillery was playing with very little effect. The guns of the 
Bohemian army, however, though only ten in number, were 
better placed and better served ; and at the moment when Alger- 
non Grey returned to the scene of the commencing strife, the 
balls from a battery of four large pieces were ploughing through 
the ranks of a strong body of the enemy's cavalry just in front, 
creating tremendous confusion and disarray. He had not been 
three minutes with his troop, when, looking to the right, h^ 
saw a German officer galloping furiously along towards the young 
Prince of Anhalt, and seeming to call aloud to him as he advanced, 
though the roar of the artillery prevented his words from being 
heard. The next moment, however, the young Prince waved 
his sword high in the air, and shouted " Charge ! " The word 
passed along from mouth to mouth ; and at once the spurs were 
driven into the horses' sides ; the animals sprang forward ; and 
down the slope of the hill, the whole of the cavalry of the left was 
hurled like a thunderbolt upon the right wing of the enemy. 
Everything gave way before them. Men and horses rolled over in 
the shock; the standard of the Walloons fell; the cavalry was 
driven back upon the infantry; the infantry was thrown into con- 
fusion. A force of Austrian horse , brought up to the support of 
the Walloons, was broken in a moment; and in that part of the 
field, for some ten or fifteen minutes, the victory was decided in 
favour of the Bohemians; but, when all seemed favourable, a 
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thio hard'Ceatared man, riding up on a black horse, wheeled a 
large body of Bavarian pike-men , sapported by a regiment of 
arquebussiers, upon the yoang Prince's triumphant cavalry. A. 
fleree volley of snail arms instantly followed , as Christian of 
Anhalt was plunging his horse among the pikes ; and the young 
leader fell at once almost at the feet of Tilly. Algernon Grey's 
horse went down at the same instant, but, starting up, he endea- 
voured to drag his friend from amongst the pikes, receiving a 
slight wound in the shoulder while so doing, and, as the blow 
forced him to let go his hold for a moment, two strong Bavarians 
grasped the Prince by the bucklings of the cuirass and dragged 
him within the line. Another strove to seise the Englishman ; 
but striking him fiercely over the head with his sword, Algernon 
freed himself from his grasp, and springing back, caught a 
masterless horse that was running near, and vaulted into Ihe 
saddle. 

The trumpets of the Bohemian cavalry were sounding a re- 
treat ; and spurring after them with two of his own men, who had 
hastened to his aid, Algernon Grey reascended the hill, and 
rallied his troop into something like order. All the rest of the 
field, however, was one wild scene of confusion. Clouds of 
smoke and dust rolled between the various masses of the army, 
hardly permitting the eye to distinguish which bodies were keep- 
ing their ground, which were flying; but one thing was clear; 
the enemy were advancing steadily up the hill; and the Bavarian 
cavalry rallied, and in good order, outflanking the Bohemian 
line , were preparing to charge their lately victorious foes. The 
German infantry, towards the centre of the Bohemian line, 
seemed firm enough ; but the Transylvanians, who had been seen 
upon the right at the commencement of the fight, were no longer 
to be perceived; and regiment after regiment of the Austrian 
troops pouring on in that direction, showed that the ground there 
was clear of opposition. 

"My lord, my lord,'* said a youthful voice, as Algernon 
Grey was gazing around him , " the day is lost. All the savages 
have fled ; and the whole right is in confusion and disarray ; the 
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men scamperiDg hither and thither , and drowning themselves in 
the Moldaa." 

**Qo baclc, go back to the place I told yon," replied Alger- 
non ; '< wait there for me ; bat tell the men to get all the baggage 
as near the gate as they can. — My lord^ the count/* he conti- 
nued, riding up to an old officer, who was advancing, ^<one 
more charge for the honour of our arms/' 

'< With all my heart/' said old Count Schlick ; "where 's the 
boy. Christian? He did that charge right gallantly." 

'^He is wounded and taken, my lord," answered Algernon 
Grey. 

"Th^n I will head the men," said the Count; "they will fol- 
low grey hair as well as brown, I will warrant — Let us away." 

Riding on to the body of cavalry which had rallied , the old 
Bohemian nobleman put himself at their head; the word was 
given to charge; and once more, though with less spirit and in 
diminished numbers, they swept down to meet the advancing 
enemy. The right of their horse encountered a body of Walloon 
cavalry, forced them to recoil; and there the Bohemian horse- 
men were soon mingled with the foe hand to hand. But on the 
left they found their advance opposed by a steady regiment of 
Bavarian pike-men, flanked as before by arquebussiers. The first 
line hesitated, and drew in the rein at the sight of the forest of 
pikes before them. A discharge of musketry took them in the 
flank, and in an instant all was confusion, disarray, and flight. 
About four hundred horse, with the old Count and Algernon 
Grey, were left in the midst of the imperial army, no longer 
united as a single mass, but broken into small parties of comba- 
tants; and it soon became evident that the strife could not be 
maintained any longer. 

"Away, away ! " cried the Count, riding past the young Eng- 
lishman; "I have ordered the trumpets to sound a retreat, — 
but, in Heaven's name, let us save our standard." 

As he spoke, he pointed to a spot where a banner was floating 
still, in the midst of a large party of the enemy; and gathering to- 
gether as many of his own men as he could, Algernon Grey made 
a charge with the old Bohemian at his side, in order, if possible. 
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to recover it. Bat the effort was in vain ; as they poured down 
upon the enemy, a pistol shot struck the standard-bearer from 
his horse, and closing round the little troop of English and Bohe- 
mians, the Walloons soon brought many a brave heart to the 
ground. Algernon Grey thought of Agnes Herbert : there was no- 
thing but death or captivity if he staid to strike another stroke; 
all was evidently lost; no object was to be obtained, and, turn- 
ing his horse, he cleared the way with his sword, and galloped 
up the hill, passing under a furious fire from the musketeers, 
who were already in his rear. 

When he reached the summit, he perceived how vain had been 
even the last effort. Cavalry and infantry of the Bohemian army 
were all flying together. The field presented a complete rout, ex- 
cept where, at various points, appeared an Austrian or Bavarian 
regiment, already in possession of the hill. The artillery, the 
greater part of the baggage , and all the tents , were in the hands 
of the enemy ; and , spurring on like lightning through the perils 
that surrounded him, the young Englishman at length reached 
the tree where the page was waiting, with his own horse and a 
fresh one for his master. Springing to the ground, Algernon 
snatched his pistols from the saddle-bow, and leaped upon the 
back of the other charger. 

'^ Mount and follow, mount and follow," he cried to the page, 
and then dashed on towards the gates of Prague. 

As he approached, he looked eagerly round for his servants 
and baggage, at the spot where he had appointed them to be; but 
they were not to be seen ; though, as compared with the rest of 
the field, the ground and the road in front of the gates were 
nearly solitary ; for the stream of fugitives had taken another di- 
rection. *As he gazed forward, however, he saw some of the 
soldiers of the tower in the very act of unlocking the chain of the 
portcullis ; and judging rightly what was about to take place, he 
struck his spurs into his horse's sides and dashed over the draw- 
bridge. A guard presented a partisan to his breast, calling, 
"Stand back ! We have orders — " 

But Algernon Grey turned the weapon aside with his sword ; 
th^ horse in its furioas career dashed the man to the ground; and 
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ere aoy one else could oppose, the young cavalier and Ibe page 
^ere both within the wails of Prague. 

CHAPTER XXVlIf. 

In the One old Dom church of Prague 9 sat Frederic, King of 
Bohemia, and many of the principal personages of his court. The 
faint sunshine of a cold November day shone through the tall 
windows, and one of the pale chilly beams lighted on the bald 
head and white hair of an old man raised above the rest in a high 
pulpit, who, with outstretched arm and vehement gesticulation, 
was declaiming violently against ''the woman of the seven hills, 
and all who bore about with them the mark of the Beast." His 
piety, indeed, was somewhat blasphemous, and his illustra- 
tions exaggerated in character and homely in language, till they 
became almost ludicrous; but still there was a fierce, rude elo- 
quence about him , which captivated his hearers and enchained 
their attention. Every eye was turned towards him, every ear 
was bent to hear, when suddenly a dull heavy sound shook the 
building, and made the casements rattle in their frames. 

The preacher paused; the congregation turned round and 
gazed in each other's faces ; and then, roar after roar, came the 
peal of the artjUery from the field where all Frederic's hopes were 
to find their final overthrow. 

The young monarch started up with a look of consternation ; 
the congregation followed ; and all seemed taken by surprise, and 
thunderstruck at an event which might have been foreseen by 
themselves, and had been foreseen by others for weeks before. 
But there'~are states of moral apathy — lethargies as it were of the 
mind, which seem sent by fate to prevent the near impending de- 
struction from giving to the doomed a warning to fly from its ap- 
proach. Remonstraoces had often reached Frederic's ear; urgent 
appeals had been made to his judgment ; every intelligence of the 
enemy's movements had been communicated to him — but, sunk 
in listless idleness, or carried away by the pursuit of pleasure, or 
wrapt in the visions of a fanatical religion, he would not listen, or 
he would not believe, till the cannon of the field of Pragi^ roused 
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him thus at once in horror and wonder from the long torpor in 
which he had lain. 

The battle had begun, and he was absent; his subjects and 
his friends were shedding their blood in his defence , and he was 
not there to share their peril and direct their efforts. But it was 
still not too late, he thought. He would fly to the field ; he would 
encourage his soldiers by his presence; he would put himkelf in 
the front of his host ; he would perish or preserve the crown he had 
gained. He hearkened not to the preacher, though Scnltetus in a 
loud voice called on all to wait and listen to a concluding prayer. 
He heard not the eager but reasonless questions of his surround- 
ing courtiers; he did not even mark the pale face of Camerarins; 
but, waving his right hand, and grasping his sword scabbard with 
the left, he eiclaimed aloud, ''To the field! To the field! Our 
friends and brethren are dying in arms In our cause ! To the 
field ! To the field ; and God defend the right ! '* 

Thus saying, he strode atH>nce out of the church, and hur- 
ried back towards the palace, calling loudly for his horse. A 
page ran on to bring out a charger; and many others followed, in 
search of arms, they said; but few were ever seen again by the 
young monarch's side. 

''Where is my horse?" cried Frederic vehemently, as he 
reached the gates of his residence; "quick, quick! Lose not an 
iostant. Tell the Queen I have gone to lead the troops; tell 
her — " 

" Which horse will your Majesty ride? " demanded an officer 
of ihe stables, running forth. 

"Any one , fool ! " eiclaimed the King — "hear you not the 
cannon? — Aught which will carry me to my friends without. — 
Away! Stay not to talk! — Have it here in a moment!" 

" Will you not arm. Sire?" said an old officer, in a persua- 
sive tone. 

"No!'* cried Frederic, sternly; "as I am, with my bare 
breast, will I face them. Speed is the only armour I would use 
— But these men will drive me mad. — Where is my charger? — 
In the name of pity — in the name of Heaven, see some one -what 
they are doing I Af en will call me coward — my name will be a 
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by-word. They will say, for centuries to come, that, while his 
brave soldiers were bleeding before Prague, Frederic of Bo- 
hemia shanned the field where his crown was to be lost or won." 

*<Here comes your royal charger," cried a toice; and, 
springing forward, the monarch put his foot in the stirrup and 
vaulted on the horse's back. 

'^Follow, follow! All that lore me follow!" he cried, and 
without waiting for any one, dashed down at headlong speed 
towards the gates. The way was long, the streets narrow and 
steep; but on, on went the unhappy prince till the small trian- 
gular space of open ground before the inner ward lay within 
sight. Then ran up a half- armed guard; and, approaching 
close to his horse's side , said in a low voice , ** They fly , they 
fly, your Majesty!" 

His look, his tone, were ominous; for he spoke as if he 
were afraid that his words might be heard by any one near; but 
still Frederic asked with a sinking heart, << Who fly?" 

"Our men. Sire," answered the soldier. 

"Then I go to rally them," cried the King, "or to die with 
those who stand." 

^'That might have done an hour ago," said the soldier, 
bluntly ; "but it is now too late." 

It is the fate of misfortune to hear hard truths ; and this was 
the first bitter sting of many that Frederic was yet to feel. He 
stopped not to answer, however, but pushed on past the man, 
catching a sight at the same time of several of his attendants 
spurring down after him. The soldiers of the guard- house 
scarcely saw his approach; for they were all gazing eagerly 
forth from the outer gate; but, just beyond the drawbridge, he 
perceived a rude Bohemian bleeding from several wounds, and 
leaning for support against the masonry. 

"Ah, Sir, the day is lost," cried the man, as the monarch 
rode past; "the troops are all flying towards Brandeis; half the 
Hungarians drowned in the river; the infantry all in rout; the 
cannon taken — ." Frederic listened to no more, but still spurred 
on, dashing his horse through the guards at the outer gate , and 
gaiing eagerly towards the hill. 
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Who was it coming so rapiAly towards him, followed by haU 
a dozen troopers and a single banner? Old Christian of Anhalt, 
bloody and dusty from the fight, where he had fought hand to 
hand ; no hat upon his head, his grey hair streaming in the wind, 
his head bent sadly down almost to his horse's neck, and his 
hands grasping tightly the reins with a bitter and convulsive 
clasp. 

" Anhalt ! " cried the King. 

'Ut is all lost, my lord, as I knew it would be," said the old 
soldier, in a low deep voice. " Back with us into Prague as fast 
as may be. The Bavarian is at our heels. — Let the walls be 
well manned, and the cannon pour forth their shot upon the 
enemy, if they come too near. Let the gates be closed, too; 
the fugitives are taking another way. — Your safety and the de- 
fence of Prague are now all we have to think of. We mast have 
counsel with- all speed. — You, gentlemen," he continued, 
turning to those who followed, <^away to the Rath-house in the 
old town, as fast as you can ride ; take measures with the magis- 
trates for the sure guarding of the walls; and, hark you, Dil- 
lingen, gather every information you can of the temper of the 
people, and let the King hear at the Hradschin. You will find 
me there, in case of need. — Come, my lord, come; it is vain 
thinking of what cannot be remedied. The future, the future! 
still the future ! We may make a good fight yet, if Mansfeld will 
but help — Not serve under me 1 Why, I will be his horseboy, 
if be will fight like a man. — Come, my lord. — Nay, nay, be 
not so cast down! 'T is but a battle lost after all. I trust we 
shall see many such bef9re we die, and win many a one to boot; " 
and grasping Frederic's hand kindly, he led, rather than follow- 
ed, the Monarch back into the city, giving orders, as they 
passed the gates, that they should be closed and defended. 

The news had already spread through Prague that the royal 
army had been defeated. There were men who had seen the 
rout from a church steeple ; the tale had been carried from mouth 
to mouth, and from house to house; there was scarce a bab- 
bling child who did not know it, and repeat it; and, as Frederic 
and his train passed by, almost every door had its group of men 
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and women, who eyed him, seme sadly, tome sullenly — but 
few, if any, showed a mark of reverence. Some, especially 
where there was a cross over the door, suffered a half-suppressed 
grin to appear, as the ^unfortunate Priuce rode by; and then 
went and talked in low tones to their neighbours, pointing signi- 
ficantly over the shoulder to the royal group. AH that he saw 
made the young Monarch's heart more sad; and, when he 
reached th£ palace, he led the way straight to the anti-room of 
his wife's apartments. 

The first person whom he met there was Agnes Herbert ; but 
she saw that disaster and ruin were in his eyes, and she dared 
not ask any questions. Not a servant had been found in the 
court or on the staircase, or in the hall below; and Frederic, 
turning to her, said in a sad but gentle tone, *^l beseech you, 
lady, seek some of the people, and tell them to send us what 
counsellors they can find ; above all Dohna and Camerarius." 

^^€amerarius!" cried Christian of Anhalt, warmly; '^we 
want counsel with men, not with weak and doubting subtle-wits 
like that. — Give us the Princess and Dohna. — Old Schlick, I 
fancy, is dead; fori saw him charge desperately to rescue my 
poor boy , who is wounded and taken , I hear." 

^'Well, well," said Frederic; *'send some one for Dohna, 
dear lady ; and I will call the Queen. — Is your gallant son n 
prisoner, then, indeed?" he continued, grasping old Anhalt's 
hand. 

'^Never mind him," replied the soldier. <<6od will take 
care of him. — Let us have the Queen, my lord. Her courage 
and her wisdom now are worth a dozen other counsellors." 

In Uie mean while, Agnes left the aoti-room with her cheek 
deadly pale, and her heart feeling as cold as ice. There was a 
question she would fain have asked, but she dared not breathe It 
— a question which made her bosom feel hieavy and her limbs 
shake, even when she put it to herself, ^ Where was Algernon 
Grey?" Oh, when she thought of him in that hour, how deep, 
how strong, how overpowering did she feel the love which she 
had so long concealed from her own eyes. She grasped the 
balustrade of the staircase for support; and, though she knew 
Heidelberg, ^i 
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that each moment vas precious, she paused at every step. — 
Had she gone forward, she would have fallen. 

Suddenly, as she descended, she heard a clang as of an 
armed man springing to the ground at the door of the second 
court, which opened below. Then came a step in the stone hall 
at the foot of the stairs. Oh , how her heart beat; for the quick 
sure ear of love recognised the tread at once. She darted down 
the remaining steps. The next instant he was before her. She 
sprang forward, and, ere they knew what they did, she was 
clasped to his armed bosom. 

^'I have come to keep my promise, dearest,'* said Algernon 
Grey; 'Uo aid, to protect, to defend you with my life, if need 
should be. — Where is the Queen? where is the King? I mast 
speak with them both , if possible." 

^^The King is above,'* answered Agnes, withdrawing herself 
from his embrace. ''He is with the Prince of Anhalt in the 
Queen's anti-room, just above the court of St. George. He sent 
me for one of the attendants to call the Viscount of Dohna ; bat I 
can find no one. — Good Heaven! they surely cannot all have 
abandoned their King and their master already l" 

''No, no,** answered Algernon Grey; "they have gone up 
to the roofs to see what they can see, or out to gather news. 
Speed back again, dear Agnes, and tell him I am here. I will 
seek Dohna, if he lodges where he used. At all events, I will 
find some one who can call him. Away , dear girl, for I would 
fain see the King speedily.*' 

Agnes hurried away, with her heart all joyful; for the relief 
of his coming had swept away the bitterness of all other disasters 
with that which he had anticipated. What was to her a battle 
lost, if Algernon Grey was safe! When she entered the anti- 
chamber she found the Queen seated between her husband and 
Christian of Anhalt; her face raised and turned alternately 
from one to the other; her look eager and grave, but not at all 
depressed. 

"*T is the best way," she said, as Agnes entered ; <<so shall 
we, at least, gain time for intelligence, for preparation, and for 
action. — Doubtless he will grant it. He is our cousin.*' 
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<< And his troops have had enough to do/' answered Christian 
of Anhalt; ''that is the best security. He has as much need of 
repose as we have. Prague is a hard bone to pick." 

<'But whom shall we send?" said Frederic. ''It must be 
some man of rank ; and there is an old grudge between him and 
Dohna. Is the Viscount coming, fair lady?" 

"I can find none of the attendants, your Majesty," answered 
Agnes; "but I met Master Algernon Grey in the hall, just 
alighted, and he undertook to find the Viscount, begging me to 
tell your Majesties that he wished to speak with you imme- 
diately." 

"Then he is safe," cried the Queen; ''' thank God for 
that!" 

"If he is safe, it is not his own fault," exclaimed Christian 
of Anhalt, "for he fought like a madman when all hope was over. 
I never saw so cool a head in counsel , and so hot a one in battle. 
Let us have him here by all means." 

"Can we not send the Earl, Frederic?" asked the Queen, 
laying her hand gently on her husband's arm, and calling him, 
in the hour of his distress, by the dear familiar name which she 
never used but in private. " He must throw oflF this foolish in- 
cognito now, and will go, I am sure, in his own name and 
character, as our envoy to this proud victor^ See for him , my 
sweet cousin, see for him, and bring him hither with all 
speed." 

Agnes hastened away without reply, and found Algernon 
Grey^ already mounting the stairs. He followed her quickly, 
without even pausing for the words of tenderness which were in 
his heart; and In a moment after he stood 4>efore the King and 
Queen, who were still nearly in the same position in which 
Agnes had left them, only that Elizabeth was writing with a rapid 
hand from her husband's dictation. 

"Say four and twenty hours, my lord the King," exclaimed 
Christian of Anhalt, interrupting him; "he won't grant more, 
if so much." 

<'Well, four and twenty hoars be it," answered Frederic* 
"We can gather force enough in that time to make head." 

21' 
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Elizabeth fioished writing quickly, and then pashed the paper 
OTer to her husband, who took the pen and signed his name. 

"This fair lady tells me you -wish to speak with me, my 
lord,*' said Frederic, as soon as he had dode. 

"I wish to represent to your Majesty," replied Algernon 
Grey, "that the gates of the city being closed so soon, before any 
parties of the enemy are near, may prevent many gallant men, 
who have already fought well and will do so again, from Gnding 
refuge within these walls, where they might do good service. 1 
myself was nearly excluded; and much of the baggage will, 
doubtless, be lost which might be saved." 

**It was an order given by me in haste, my young friend," 
replied Christian of Anhalt, "not rightly understood by the 
frightened people there, and to be amended immediately. I 
meant them to shutout our enemies, not our friends. But now 
listen to what his Majesty has to say to you." 

"It is simply this, my Lord of Hiilingdon," said Frederic; 
"Will you, in a moment of our need like this, take a flag of 
truce, from the gates to our cousin, Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
deliver to him this letter, demanding a suspension of arms for 
four and twenty hours? — You must go in your own character, 
however; for we cannot send any inferior man to such a Prince in 
the hour of victory." 

"I will be your Majesty's envoy with pleasure," answered 
Algernon Grey, "and for this night will resume my name and 
title; but I will beg all here to forget it afterwards, as, for 
reasons of my own, now more strong than ever, I wish nt>t to 
have my coming aod going bruited about in every part of 
Europe." 

"Be it as you will," answered Frederic; "and many thanks, 
my lord, for this and all other services. Write on the super- 
scription, dearest lady, *By the hands of our cousin, the Earl 
of Hiilingdon.'" 

Elizabeth wrote, gave Algernon Grey the letter, aod raised 
her eyes to bis face, saying, "On your return, whatever be th^ 
answer you bring, I must see you for a few moments, my lord. 
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Yoa made me a promise, M'hich I am sare yoa will falfil with 
chivalry and devotioo." 

^'1 did not forget it, your Majesty," answered Algernon 
Grey, looiting round with a faint smile towards Agnes ; ''and I 
will return to accomplish it as soon as this task is ended. I shall, 
doubtless, find a flag at the gates; and so I take my leave." 

''Stay, I go with you to give better orders," said Christian of 
Anbalt, "and to furnish a new pass-word to the guards, for I 
have some fears of these good citizens. Ha! here comes Dohna 
— I will return immediately; " and thus saying he withdrew with 
Algernon Grey. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

All was confusion and disorder in the streets of Kleinseite 
(or smaller side) of the city of Prague , as old Christian of Anhalt 
returned from the gates. The lower classes of citizens were 
hurrying hither and thither, or — collected into crowds wherever 
a more open space was to be found — were eagerly and vocifer- 
ously discussing past events and future contingencies. Lowering 
brows, angry looks, and vehement gestures were seen every- 
where ; but no one ventured in any way to insult the old com- 
mander as he rode along ; for not alone did his frank and straight-* 
forward bearing and gallant conduct in the field, command 
respect, but at the gates of the town he had found some thirty 
or forty cavaliers who, amongst the last to quit the field, had 
sought shelter under the guns of the fortress , and now accom- 
panied him on his way to the palace. There, all the servants 
and domestic officers of the King were found once more re- 
assembled , and affecting to perform their several duties ; but 
the scared look, the eager haste, the abstracted manner, all 
showed consternation ; and on mounting to the apartments of the 
Queen, the Prince found that terror was not confined to the in- 
ferior inhabitants of the residence. 

A number of Frederic's counsellors had by this time as- 
sembled, and, with the exception of-Dphna, each seemed more 
terrified than his neighbour. Neither the presence of their so- 
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vereigDy the Importance of calm discassioD, nor even the heroic 
courage displayed by the Queen herself, could restrain them from 
talking all at once. Some urged instant flight, some unconditional 
surrender; and the boldest of them only ventured to suggest an 
attempt to gain time by cunning negotiations with the enemy. 
Frederfc himself 'was tranquil and resolute in his air and tone ; 
but in opinion he seemed wavering and uncertain. 

The authority of the old soldier, his plain rough speech, sound 
sense, and stern firmness in the hour of danger, made some im- 
pression; but Christian of Anhalt soon saw, that as usual with 
the weak and crafty, where stratagem is out of time and presence 
of mind does not exist, the greater part of those present were still 
confusing counsel with vain speculations, with idle repetitions, 
and suggestions utterly inapplicable to t^e circumstances of the 
moment. 

"We must get rid of these men, your Majesty," he said, 
drawing Frederic aside ; " half of them are cowards , and almost 
all the rest are fools , only fit for the monkey tricks of diplomacy. 
We want men of energy and action. Let us keep Dohna, as a 
skilful and firm counsellor, and send for young Thurm. Where 
his father is , I know not. I saw him very late in the field." 

"He is at his own house ," said Frederic ; "he sent word he 
would dine, and then come hither." 

"'T is so like him!" cried Anhalt; "he has fought himself 
into an appetite. But have I your permission to send these men 
away?" 

"Yes, but courteously, my friend, courteously," replied 
Frederic. 

"Oh, courteously, of course," answered the old man, with 
a grim smile. "Gentlemen," he continued, '^an envoy has 
been sent to the enemy's head quarters. In less than an hour we 
shall hear more, and till then can decide upon nothing. It may 
be that we shall have to quit Prague to-morrow; so I would ad- 
vise all — as every man has some private papers, and most men 
some little property >— to employ the neit few minutes in pre- 
paring for whatever may be the result. His Majesty will excuse 
your attendance for an hour. — Stay Dohna, stay ! " he added in 
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a lov voice, " ve shall want you. We are going to send for the 
two Thurois, and have calm counsel , instead of frightened 
babble." 

The other counsellors hastened away, eager to save their 
papers and effects ; and the moment they were gone a messenger 
,was despatched to old Count Thurm and his son Count Bernard; 
but ere he had quitted the room two minutes , there was heard a 
knock at the door, and the younger count entered in haste with 
the Baron of Diliingen, who had been sent to the town hall. 

<<Wfaat is it, gentlemen?" exclaimed the Queen, as soon 
as she saw them ; << there is alarm in both your faces. Has any 
new disaster happened?" 

<<No, Madam," replied the young count; <<bnt Dillingen 
has some news of importance, which I fear I must confirm." 

<^ Speak! speak!" cried Frederic, turning to the baron. 
'< What tidings bring you, Sir? — Is the enemy advancing?" 

<<No Sire," answered the Baron of Dillingen ; <' but my Lord 
of Anhalt here bade me collect what tidings I could of the temper 
of the people and the magistrates. I grieve to say it is not good. 
They show no willingness to defend the lower town , — declare 
it is untenable, and there is much murmuring amongst them at 
the very thought." 

<< What is to be done?" cried Frederic, turning to the Prince 
of Anhalt with a look of consternatioa. 

^^Go up to the Wyschehrad," answered Anhalt; **we can 
make it good for a long while, till we are able to draw men 
enough together to overawe these burghers and take the defence 
out of their hands." 

<SMy lord, I fear they are not to be overawed," rejoined 
Dillingen ; ^Mn a word , there is treason amongst them." 

'^Ay, and even in your Majesty's very court and palace," 
added Bernard of Thurm. 

''That I know," answered Frederic, in a sad and bitter tone; 
"do you recollect, Elizabeth, my letter from Rakonitz? — But 
still I thought the citizens were true." 

"So far from it. Sire," said Bernard of Thurm, "and so 
pressing is the danger, that I was bold enough, ere I came up. 
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to order the Queen's carriage to be iniide ready with all speed. 
When yon are both safe on the other side of the water » where I 
can rely upon my garrison, these turbulent burghers may be 
brought to reason. Now I would lose no time, but depart in- 
stantly. — Your attendants can follow, wHh every thing that it 
may be necessary to bring from the palace. — I would aot lose a 
moment, for to know that you are in their power gives the traitors 
a bold front.'* 

*'I must take some of my poor girls with me," cried Eliza- 
beth, — <<poor Ann Dudley, and Amelia of Solms, and my 
sweet Agnes ; but I will be back directly." 

As the Queen opened the door to retire into her bed-chamber, 
a voice of bitter lamentation was heard from within; and Christian 
of Anhalt exclaimed, << Would to God that these women would 
learn a lessoh of fortitude from their high-souled mistress. What 
'^ill howling do , to avert peril? " 

^'Be not harsh, my friend," said Frederic; ^<that is poor 
Ann Dudley's voice. Her husband's body lies on that bloody 
field without. The tidings came just ere you returned. But here 
is the Queen again. Now let us go. I will send orders after- 
wards for all that may be needed. Come, sweet friend — ? 
methinks, with you beside me, I can never know despair;" and 
taking Elizabeth's hand , he drew it through his arm and led her 
down slowly: for she was great with child. 

The splendid carnage of blue velvet embroidered with silver 
stood ready in the court; and, as Elizabeth's eyes fell upon its 
gorgeous decorations, a faint sad smile came upon her lip , and 
she shook her head mournfully. Oh, how the emptiness of 
pomp and pageantry, and lordly state, is felt by the heart in the 
bitter hour of sorrow and adversity ; and while the riches of the 
soul, the love, the friendship, the trust, the tenderness, rise 
high in value, sink low the more sordid objects of earthly ambi- 
tion and pride. 

A weeping train followed the Queen to the carriage; some 
entered with her; some followed in other vehicles, or on foot; 
and but two, of all the fair and sparkling bevy which had shared 
Elizabeth's days of joy and splendour, seemed now in a condi- 
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tion fo give her comfort and support. Amelia of Solms was sad, 
bat she wept not; Agnes Herhert graje, but finn, though 
gentle, in her whole demeanour. With kindly care, she 
whispered from time to time some word of consolation in the ear 
of poor Ann Dudley, and, though her beautiful eyes were full 
of melancholy when she gazed at the Queen, yet there was a 
hopefulness in her words which added to the strength of mind 
with which Elizabeth bore up nnder the griefs and perils of 
the hour. 

It seemed a long and weary way to the old citadel of Prague, 
as with slow steps the horses dragged the carriages up the 
ascent; but the gates at length were reached, and Frederic took 
his fair wife in his arms and carried her into the wide hall. 
He could not'forbear saying with a sigh, '^I now know where 
I am. Princes seldom learn the truth till they are taught it by 
adversity." 

An hour went by; and many a messenger came up from the 
lower town, each burdened with gloomy tidings. The horses 
and carriages were all brought up from the stables of the 
Hradschin, and some small sums of money, together with 
clothes, and papers; but it was soon found that the council of 
eiiizens had taken possession of the building; and though they 
did not exactly prevent the King's servants from removing his 
own property, yet there were questions asked and objections 
made, which rendered the task slow and difficult. Night fell, 
and the confusion in the town increased. The light of numerous 
torches created a glare which was seen red and portentous from 
the Wyschehrad ; and a loud murmur like the roar of a distant 
sea rose up and filled the watching hearts above with vague and 
gloomy apprehensions. 

Old Count Thurm had speedily joined the royal party, and a 
number of devoted friends surrounded Frederic and his Queen ; 
but those who knew the Bohemian capital best did not contribute, 
by their warnings, to raise hopes or to still anxieties. 

They represented the probability of tumult and violence as 
great; and all seemed convinced that treason had long been pre- 
paring the way for the state of mind the people now displayed. 
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At leogth loud but distant sboQts, and then the sounds of 
horses' feet clattering qnicklj over the paved road, were heard ; 
and in a few minates Algernon Grey was introdaced into the 
chamber where the King and Qaeen were seated, surroimded by 
most of those who had accompanied them to the citadel. 

''What are those shouts, my lord?" was Frederic's first 
question. 

''I trast good auguries, your Majesty,*' replied the young 
Englishman; ''the crowds surrounded me and my people as I re- 
turned, calling out loudly for the tidings I bore. I answered 
briefly, that a truce was concluded to negotiate a peace. Those 
who understood German translated it to the rest ; and then they 
tossed up their hats and shouted joyfully. So I trust that they will 
now return to their own homes; for they seemed in a sadly dis- 
turbed state. — There my lord, the King, is the convention 
signed by the Elector and Bucquoy. It was all that by any argu- 
ments I could obtain, though I disputed with them for an hour." 

" But eight hours' suspension of arms ! " exclaimed Frederic, 
looking at the paper, and then gazing at Christian of Anhalt, and 
at Thnrm. " Our decision must be made speedily." 

"If we were but sure of Mansfeld," said Anhalt, thought- 
fully, "and had but two thousand men more within the walls." 

" It is vain, old friend," cried Count Thurm. "I know these 
people better than any one; and I take upon myself to say to the 
King — Fly at once. Lose not the precious moments. There 
are traitors in town, and court, and army. The people are not 
with us; we have no force to hold out; no hope of succour. You 
have eight hours, my lord, to save yourself from worse than per- 
haps you dream of; and, what is far more, to save this dear lady, 
our Queen. Lose not an instant ; but go ! " 

"It were well, my royal friend," said Christian of Anhalt. 
"Had we the people with us; had we troops to secure the place 
without their aid; could we even rally the remains of the army 
within Prague , I would say, ' Stay ; fight it out here to the last; 
and play the game to an end, however desperate.' But all things 
at this moment are against us. The only thing in our power is 
eight hours of time. I see nought to which they can be applied. 
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but to your speedy escape. If you stay, with au army of fifty thou- 
sand men at your gates, with a turbulent and discontented popu- 
lation within, with a force not sufficient to man the whole walls, 
with proYisioos that will not last ten days, and not ammunition 
enough to resist a regular siege, a thousand to one the population 
throw open the gates to-morrow, and deliver you as a prisoner 
into the hands of the enemy." 

"That, too, with the ban of the empire hanging over your 
head,*' cried Count Thurm; ''and two inveterate enemies ready to 
execute it." 

''Let us go," cried Elizabeth, rising from the table. ^'It 
can never be said that I have been the advocate of weak counsels; 
but now, like the willow, our strength mafy lie in yielcUng. Let 
us not hesitate any longer. In half an hour, I shall be ready. We 
shall gain seven hours , at least, upon the enemy; and, surely, 
that will place us in security." 

"Madam," said young Bernard of Thurm, "by your good 
leave, you shall have some longer space. My lord the King has 
made me governor of this citadel. 1 have five hundred men in 
whom I can trust. With them I will undertake to hold it out for 
three full days against false Maximilian of Bavaria and his fifty 
thousand. This Jesuit-soldier shall find work enough beneath 
these walls to keep him for that time, at least, from pursuing the 
kinsman he has betrayed, and to make him recollect, perhaps, 
the promises he has violated." 

"Never!" cried Elizabeth, warmly, taking the young man's 
hand in hers ; " I will have no such sacrifice. Never shall the son 
of our best friend hazard his life to cover my flight. Nor even 
would I expose this city, fickle as it has proved itself, to the 
outrages of a furious enemy for such a consideration as my poor 
safety. Rather let me perish at once , than be remembered as a 
curse." 

Thus saying, she quitted the room, calling to her ladies to 
follow ; and a scene of indescribable confusion succeeded, whilst 
hasty preparations were made for instant departure. Servants 
hurried hither and thither; carriages and horses were prepared 
in haste. What small supplies of money could be obtained, a few 
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of the most necessary articles of apparel, some papers of great 
importance, some treasured memorials of days of happiness, aod 
a small supply of ammunition for the men of the troop, were 
packed up with all speed ; and a rapid consultation took place be- 
tween Frederic and his principal advisers, as to the roads he 
should follow, and the course in which be should direct his flight. 
All agreed that Breslau was the place best fiUed for his first 
pause, as it brought him near the dominions of friends and rela- 
tions ; and some one was eagerly sought amongst the attendants 
who could act as a guide to the fugitives through the desolate and 
inhospitable regions which they had to traverse on the way. 

Algernon Grey, unable from his ignorance of the country (o 
advise, and uncertain what part he might be called upon to play 
himself in this sad scene of flight and disaster, remained waiting 
the decision of others, till at length, a page entering called him 
to the presence of the Queen. 

He found Elizabeth standing in a small room within, holding 
Agnes Herbert's hand in hers. There was no one else in the 
chamber; and a single candle afforded the only light, which 
showed him the pale countenances of his sovereign's daughter 
and her young companion. 

'^My lord," said Elizabeth quickly, as soon as he entered, 
''you promised to save and protect this dear girl. You will re- 
member your promise, I am sure; and I must remember one I 
made to her uncle twelve long months ago. It was to the effect 
that, if by the chances of war I was obliged to quit Prague, I 
would send her back to him under safe escort. She would fain go 
with me now; but I must deny her wishes. You will doubtless 
be able to reach the Upper Palatinate in safety.; there will be no 
object in stopping you. The fierce pursuers will most likely be 
upon my path like hounds before to-morrow morning. In your 
charge, therefore, I will place her; to your honour as a gentle- 
man , and your conscience as a Christian , I entrust her. She is ^ 
pure and good, noble and true, worthy of the love of the highest 
in this or any other land , and as worthy of reverence , as spotless 
innocence can render woman. Stay not for ceremonious leave- 
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takiogs ; bat farewell ! You will ^nd a borse prepared for her be^ 
low ; and God bless and protect you , as you protect her ! " 

** One moment, your Majesty/' said Algernon Grey. ^^Sorne 
ten of my sturdy Englishmen have got into the town in safety. 
Each 9 I will answer for him , is ready to shed the last drop of his 
blood in your behalf. Each is well armed and mounted, and pro- 
vided with gold to defray all his own expenses. You yourself 
give me another destination, and 1 will obey your commands; 
but let these men remain with you as a sort of body-guard. I will 
leave them under the command of young Hopeton, a gentleman 
of honourable family, and a friend's son. My page and one ser- 
vant will be quite enough with us — indeed , we shall pass more 
easily few than many. The rest of the men, when you are safe, 
can join me at Heidelberg, where, please God, I will yet serve 
your Majesty to the best of my power." 

"Be it so,*' answered the Queen. "Now, farewell! And 
Heaven reward you, my lord, for all you have done for me and 
mine. Adieu, dearest Agnes, adieu!" 

The Queen opened her arms as she spoke; and Agnes Herbert 
cast herself upon her bosom, and, for an instant, gave way to 
tears; but, at length, Elizabeth gently removed her, saying, 
*' We have no time for long adieus , sweet cousin ; we shall meet 
again, if it be God's will. — There, my lord," and she placed 
Agpaes' hand in his, looking at him steadfastly for a moment as 
she did so , and then raising her eyes to Heaven. 

Algernon Grey understood the appeal , and saying in a low 
tone, "On my life! on my honour ! " he led Agnes from the room ; 
and, without passing through the chamber where he had left 
Frederic, advanced to the top of the great staircase. There he 
paused for a moment, and, drawing Agnes' arm through his, 
looked down on her face tenderly^ asking in a low voice, "Are 
you afraid, Agnes?" 

She raised her eyes, beaming through her tears : " Not in the 
least," she answered — "sorrowful, but not afraid." 

When they reached the court-yard, it presented a strange 
wild scene; carriages, horses, men mounted and dismounted, 
were all gathered together by the light of a few torches ; and some 
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minutes elapsed before AlgerDOD Grey could discover which was 
the horse that had been prepared for his fair companion. At 
length, however, a strong hot light jennet was found, with a 
lady's saddle and a snail leathern bag, or portmanteau, strapped 
upon the croup. A page held it, saying, that it had been got 
ready by the Queen's order; and, lifting the sweet girl lightly 
into the saddle, Algernon Grey mounted his own horse, bade 
the boy Frill, who was waiting follow, and rode out, turning 
towards the great gates of the citadel. There he found assembled 
the men of his own band, who had escaped into Prague, after 
the slaughter on the Weissenberg. He spoke for some minutes 
to a One-looking young man at their head , and then bade his old 
servant Tony, who was with them, mount and come after him. 
Then, riding quickly through the streets, he reached the gates of 
the old town, and began to descend into the lower part of Prague. 

The city was now comparatively quiet. The news of an ar- 
mistice, which he himself had given, had spread amongst the 
people, calming their fears and cooling their heated passions. 
Multitudes bad retired to their own houses ; others had gone to 
consult at the town-house as to their future conduct ; and none 
but a few stragglers were seen here and there, as the young 
Englishman and his fair companion rode through the dark un- 
lighted streets. A cold November wind was whistling amongst 
the tall houses; the sky was varying every moment, now showing 
a star or two , now loaded with heavy clouds ; and every thing 
seemed to bear the same sad and cheerless aspect that was pre- 
sented by the fate of the royal persons he had just left. Summer 
had passed away, and the long, cold, desolate winter was close 
at hand. 

A flaming sort of beacon , raised in an iron frame upon a pole 
shed a broad glare over the open space before the guard-house 
of the iaoer gate, to which he directed his course; but no one 
was seen there but a sentry walking up and down ; and Algernon 
Grey directed his servant to give the rein of the baggage-horse, 
which was led with them, to the page, and desire some one to 
open the gates. The warder, who came forth with one or two 
soldiers, seemed disposed to make difficulties; but the young 
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Englishman prodaced the pass which he had reeeived some hoars 
before when going to the Bavarian camp; and, with a surly and 
discontented air^ the man unlocked the heavy gates and let him 
pass. The drawbridge was slowly lowered ; «nd , after a careful 
examination from the wicket-tower, to see that no enemy was 
near, the warder of the night opened the outer gates and let the 
whole party go forth, murmuring something about — <<The fewer 
mouths in Prague the better! " 

All was darkness, except where upon the summit of the Weis- 
senberg the light of a Ore here and there marked the bivouac of 
an Imperial regiment, occupying the position where the Bohemian 
army had been encamped the night before. Taking a narrow road 
to the right, though he knew not well whither it led, Algernon 
Grey rode on for some way through a sandy part of the ground, 
and then passed a small stream by a narrow bridge hardly wide 
enough for two horses to advance abreast. The moment after a 
broader glare of light was seen upon the left, and innumerable 
flames, flickering and flashing on the clouds of smoke which rose 
from the wood fires, showtd where the whole host of the enemy 
lay. 

Algernon Grey laid his hand gently upon that of Agnes Her- 
bert, saying in a low tone, "We are safe for the present, dear 
Agnes. On our journey we will be brother and sister. God send 
the time may come when we may call each other by dearer 
names ! " 

These were the first words that had been spoken, but they 
made Agnes' whole frame thrill; and the next moment, putting 
his horse into a quicker pace, Algernon Grey led the way onward 
to the dark woods that stretched out before them. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

<<I FBAA there are storms in the sky, dear Agnes," said Al- 
gernon Grey, as the stars disappeared, and the heavy clouds 
rolled broad over the heavens. *^How cold the night wind 
blows! — does it not chill you, dear sister?" 

"No," she answered; "I am warmly clad; but the poor 
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Qaeeo ! — I dre«d to think of such a joarney for her. Happy it 
is , indeed , that ali the royai children were sent away before ! " 

''Happy indeed!" repeated lier companion; ''for their pre- 
sence would have «dded terribly to the snfferings and fears of 
such a time as this. The darkness of the night, however, like 
many another gloomy thing, may not be so evil as it seems. It 
will conceal their flight; for I much fear that Maximilian of Ba- 
varia would hold himself justified in selling and keeping as pri- 
soners both King and Queen, notwithstanding the armistice, if 
he discovered they had left Prague.'' 

"He, surely, never would be so base!" cried Agnes, 
warmly. 

"I know not," replied her lover; "policy is a base thing; 
and there never was an act so foul that some smooth excuse coul^ 
not be found for its commission. He has been brought up, too, 
in a school where plausible pretexts for e^'il deeds is one part of 
the training; and to hold Frederic in captivity, would be too 
great a temptation for a Jesuitical spirit to resist, I fear." 

"Then I will thank the darkness," answered his fair com- 
panion , " if it be as black as that of Egypt." 

"It may sorely impede us ourselves," replied Algernon 
Grey. "Do you remember, Agnes, that last time that we wan- 
dered together through the greater part of the night? I never 
thought it would be our fate to do so again. But what a different 
evening was that! — preceded, it is true, by dangers and sor- 
rows , but followed by many brighter days. Oh, may this be so 
too!" 

"God grant it!" cried Agnes. "I recollect it well — caul 
ever forget it? Oh, no ; it is one of those things which, painted 
on memory — like the frescoes of the Italian artists , in colours 
that mingle with the very structure of that which bears them, — 
can never perish but with memory itself! To me that day seems 
like the beginning of life — of a new life, it certainly was; for 
what varied sceiies-^what spirit-changing events, have I not gone 
through since then I How different has been every aspect of my 
fate! how altered all my thoughts and feelings, my hopes, and 
even my fears ! " 
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"I, too, shall remember it for ever," answered Algernon 
Grey; 'Uhough my fate has not undergone such changes^ On 
has it gone in the same course, tending, I trust, to happiness, 
but by a thorny path. Men have fewer epochs in their lives than 
women, Agnes — at least, in ordinary circumstances. They 
pass gradually from state to state; but still, for those who feci 
— though the current of external things may not he subject to 
such changes — yet, in the world of the heart, they find mo- 
ments, too, marked out indelibly in the history of life. That 
night was one of them for me. Let us ride on somewhat faster, 
and I will tell you, Agnes, as much as will interest you of my 
past existence. — You must know it some time. Who can tell 
iwhcD opportunity may serve again?'' 

**0h! not to-night, not to-night," answered Agnes, shrink- 
ing from new emotions on a day which had been so full of agita- 
tion. **I may be very weak, my friend; but I have already 
undergone so much within twelve hours that,, if you would have 
me keep my courage up for other dangers which may be still 
before us , you will not tell me aught that can move me more just 
DOW. And how can I ," she added , feeling that she was showing 
the feelings of her heart more clearly than woman ever likes to 
display them; ^^how can I hear anything, affecting sadly one 
who has saved, befriended, comforted, supported me, without 
being deeply moved? Another day, Algernon, when we have 
calmer thoughts." 

" Well, J)e it so," replied her lover; "I only sought to speak 
of matters not very bright, lest Agnes Herbert should think, 
hereafter, I had willingly concealed aught from her that she had 
a right to know." 

"I shall never think evil of you, Algernon," she said, in a 
Orm, quiet tone ; '^1 could sooner doubt myself than you. Hark ! 
do you not hear voices speaking — there , to the right? " 

Algernon Grey listened, but all was still; and, somewhat 
quickening their pace, they rode on through the deep wood which 
then stretched along the bank of the Moldau. A few minutes 
after, the sky became lighter as the shadowy masses of vapour 
were borne away by the wind, and Algernon Grey said, in a low 
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voice, "The moon is rising, I think. Darkness yiere onr best 
friend, dear Agnes ; bat yet I trust we are now beyond all danger 
from the enemy. The wood seems coming to an end." 

It was as he supposed ; for, ere they had gone a quarter of a 
mile farther, the trees suddenly ceased , and they found them- 
selves on a broad road dose by the side of the river. The moon 
was shining on the wide waters, rendering them one sheet of 
liquid silver; but a minute or two after they had emerged from 
the screen of branches, the horse of Algernon Grey swerved vio- 
lently away from sojne object on the bank. He reined him round; 
and gazed towards the stream. There was a corpse lying on the 
bank, stripped already of arms and clothing; and a large dark 
body — what, it was not possible to discover — was seen floating 
rapidly down the stream. AU was still and silent around, with- 
out a sound but the murmuring Moldau rushing between its 
banks, which there were^low and flat; and it had a strange and 
horrible effect, as Algernon Grey gazed over the scene, to 
behold that naked corpse lying there in the bright moonlight, 
>ivith the glistening river flowing by, and the dark towers of 
Prague, far up the stream, rising in its splendid basin of hills, 
vast and irregular, so that rock and town could hardly be distin- 
guished from each other; while, on the other side of the river, 
was still to be distinguished, though faint and indeflnite, the 
glare of the Bavarian watch-fires. 

** There have been plunderers at work here already," said 
Algernon Grey, riding on; but Agnes had seen the same object 
which had caught his sight, and she kept silence, covering her 
eyes with her hand. 

The road then rose again a little, then fell into a sort of 
wooded glen; and, as they were descending, a voice suddenly 
cried out, "Stand! who goes there?" and at the same moment 
an armed man, pike in hand, presented himself, while two or 
three others drew out from the bushes. 

Agnes' heart sunk ; but Algernon Grey answered , in a calm 
tone, " We are peaceable travellers, if we are not molested. But 
we will not be stopped." 

He looked over his shoulder as he spoke, for he heard the 
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gallopiDg of a horse y and to his sarprise he sa^ that, while the 
lad Frill remained Orm, and had already drawn his sword, his 
old and tried servant Tony was riding quickly away. 

*^ Peaceable travellers ! '* said the man. *' You ride late, and 
yfiiih casque and cuirass. Come up, my men; come up! We 
must make these peaceable travellers account for their doings to 
General Tilly." 

Algernon Grey's eye ran over the ground around. There were 
bat four men visible, and all seemed armed alike as pike-men. 
''Drop behind, Agnes," he said in a low tone; <Hhej have no 
fire-arms. I and the boy have." 

As he spoke , the nearest man advanced to lay his hand upon 
the horse's bridle. " Stand back ! " cried the young Englishman 
in a stern tone, drawing a pistol from his saddle-bow, and level- 
ling it. ''Make way there! — You are mere marauders, that is 
clear, stripping the dead. I will stop for the bidding of none 
such." 

The man recoiled a step or two ; but then, after an instant's 
hesitation, be sprang forward, pushing his pike at the horse's 
pojtral. The young Englishman's finger was pressed firmly and 
steadily upon the trigger, the hammer fell, a ringing report fol- 
lowed,, and his assailant reeled and fell back upon the turf at 
once« "Now for another," cried Algernon Grey, in German; 
"which of you will be the next?" and at the same moment he 
drew a second pistol from the holster. " Have the other weapons 
at hand. Frill," be continued, speaking to the page, but never 
withdrawing his eyes from the group before him. " Who is the 
next, I say?" 

No one moved; but they still stood across the path, apparently 
speaking together in a low voice. It was evident to Algernon 
Grey that the enemy had no force to fall back upon, and that the 
party consisted merely either of men sent across the river to cut 
off any stragglers from the Bohemian array, or of the plunderers 
who always follow great hosts, and live too frequently by assas- 
sinating the wounded and stripping the dead. As they were still 
three to two, however, and the presence of Agnes Herbert filled 
him with apprehensions on her account which he had never 
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known on his own/ be was unwilling to iiurry into any further 
strife 9 while there was a chance of the men retiring and leaving 
the way open. He therefore paused, ere he took upon himself 
the part of assailant, holding the pistol ready cocked in his hand, 
and prepared at once to repel any sudden attack. After a brief 
consultation amongst themselves, however, the men separated ; 
one remained close to the road, merely drawing behind a tree to 
the side; the other two ran to the right and left amongst the 
bushes, evidently with the intention of springing out upon him 
and his party as he passed. The young Englishman's position 
was dangerous ; but there seemed no choice. To retreat might 
throw him in the way of other and stronger parties of the same 
marauders. To parley with the adversary could produce no good 
result; and, choosing his course speedily, Algernon Grey turned 
his head to Agnes, saying, '^Ciose up close to me, dear lady; 
you, boy, take your place on the left, put up your sword , and 
advance slowly, pistol in hand; aim steadily and near^ if any 
one attacks you, and still keep on." 

Then, drawing his sword, he placed it between his teeth, 
and, holding the pistol in his right, advanced at a foot-pace as 
soon as Agnes had ridden up to his side. 

It would seem that the adversaries were somewhat intimidated 
by his proceedings, for they did not make their attack at once, as 
he had expected; and the delay brought unexpected help; for, 
as the young Englishman, keeping a light rein upon his charger, 
was proceeding slowly along the road, he suddenly heard the 
galloping of horse behind him, and, for an instant, feared that 
all was lost. He did not venture to turn his head, indeed, keep- 
ing a watchful eve in front, and on either side; but the boy Frill, 
less cautious, looked round by the light of the moon, and then 
exclaimed aloud, — 

"Hurrah ! Here comes friend Tony with help." 

Either the sort of cheer he gave, or their own observation, 
showed the marauders that they were likely to be overmatched. 
The man behind the tree started away and ran down the road, 
receiving the ball of Algernon Grey's pistol as he went, falling, 
rising again, and staggering in amongst the bushes. The other 
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two were heard pushing their way through the dry branches ; but, 
ere they could have gone fa^, the old servant was by his master's 
side. 

^^I beg your pardon, my lord, for running away. I 'm not 
accustomed to that trick ; but I had heard English tongues , and 
caught a little glimpse of a fire, as we passed through the wood ; 
and I thought I could serve you better in the rear than in the 
front." 

" Who have you got with you? " asked Algernon Grey, look- 
ing round to the other men who had come up, one of whom, with 
his sword's point dropped, was gazing down upon the body of 
the man who had been shot, while two others had followed Tony 
close to the young gentleman's side, and a fourth seemed to be 
searching the brushwood on the right for any concealed enemy. 

"They are four men from Master Digby's troop," answered 
Tony. " I could have sworn that the voices I heard were English, 
so I had no fear in going back ; and they may prove desperate 
good help to us as we proceed." 

Algernon Grey paused to consider for a moment; and then, 
turning to the men, he asked them some questions, the answers 
to which showed that, after the last charge on the part of the 
Bohemian force, they had contrived to cross theMoldau, and con- 
ceal themselves in the wood. They had seen several bands of 
plunderers come over the river during the evening, and had lain 
quite still till it was dark, when they had lighted a fire, and sent 
one of their number to a neighbouring village for provisions. 
The store they had obtained had been scanty; but they were 
solacing themselves with this supply when Tony's apparition 
called them to the saddle ; and, without hesitation or fear, they 
came down to aid a countryman in distress. They asked no 
better than to accompany the young Englishman and his party ; 
but Algernon Grey, recollecting that Digby's troop had suffered 
but little, and that Brandeis had been appointed as a rallying 
place, would only suffer them to accompany him three or four 
miles farther down the river; and then, paying them liberally 
for their escort, directed them , to the best of his knowledge, on 
their road to the point of rendezvous. 
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A little village lay immediately before him , ^hen he parted 
with his new companioDS ; bat it was all dark and solitary ; and, 
though the cloads had gathered thickly over the sky, and the 
north-east wind was blowing keen, he asked Agnes if she could 
still proceed; and, on her answering in the affirmative, rode on 
along the broad and even road, catching, from time to time, a 
glimpse of the glistening Moldaa on the left, though at a much 
greater distance than before. 

'<If I recollect right, dear Agnes," he said, ''some six or 
seven miles a-head is the small town of Weltrus, where there is 
a passage-boat across the river. We can discover there whether 
there is any danger to be expected on the other side ; and, if not, 
can get across, placing ourselves in the enemy's rear, after which 
we shall have no difficulty in reaching Waldsachsen, where we 
shall be in a friendly country, and able I trust to make our way 
through the Upper Palatinate to Heilbronn and Heidelberg." 

Agnes agreed to all that he proposed > but the distance was 
somewhat greater than he had imagined. His own horse showed 
great symptoms of fatigue. It became necessary to proceed more 
slowly as they advanced ; and the church clock struck three as 
they entered the narrow street. All was dark and silent as they 
advanced, till, when they were about midway through the little 
town, they heard the watchman of the night, as was then common 
in almost every village in Germany, and is still practised in 
remote places, knocking at the doors of the principal houses, 
and waking the drowsy inhabitants, to assure them that ''all is 
right." 

With the aid of this functionary, the landlord of the little 
Guest-house was brought to the door, and rooms speedily pre- 
pared for the travellers to repose. He would fain, to say the 
truth, have put them all into one chamber; for the manners of 
that part of the country were somewhat rude in their simplicity; 
and the good man could not understand the delicacy of a more 
refined state. All, however, was arranged at length; and 
Agnes lay down to repose. Her lover occupied a chamber near ; 
and his two attendants were placed on a pallet across the lady's 
door. 
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It was evident, from the quiet manner of the liost, tliat no 
tidings had yet reached him of the rout of Prague ; but Algernon 
Grey was anxious to depart before the rumour spread through the 
country, and, with the first ray of morning light, he was on foot. 
From the boatmen at the ferry he found that the only intelligence 
tfaey had yet received from the scene of war was nearly four days 
old. Men spoke of the combat of Rafconitz as the last great 
event, and satisfied that, on the way before him, there would be 
found none bat the ordinary dangers which awaited all travellers 
in those days, he returned and roused Agnes from the deep slum- 
ber into which she had fallen. 

lu a few minutes she was by his side, saying, ^' How strange 
a thing is sleep, Algernon! I had forgot all, and, in the only 
dream I had, I was a child again, in the happy valley by the banks 
of theMeuse." 

Algernon Grey smiled sadly. "Sometimes I hardly know," 
he said, "which is the dream, which the reality: the vivid 
images of sleep or those that pass before our waking eyes. Per- 
haps a time may come when we shall wake to truer things, and 
find that this life and ail that it presents was but a vision." 

*'No," said his fair companion, after a moment's thought; 
"there are some things that must be real. The strong affections 
that go down with us to death; good actions, and, alas! evil 
ones, likewise. — But I am ready; let us set out again." 

Algernon Grey would not suffer her to encounter renewed 
fatigue without some refreshment ; and, after a light meal already 
ordered, they passed across the river in the ferry-boat. 

"Great news! great news!" cried a stranger, riding up to 
Gross over from the other side, just as they were remounting 
their horses after landing, "The good Duke of Bavaria and 
General Buequoy have defeated the heretic ElectorPalaline under 
the walls of Prague, and taken him and his English wife pri- 
soners ! " 

"Are you sure of the intelligence?" asked Algernon Grey, 
gravely. 

"Quite," said the horseman, sharply; "do you doubt it, 
young gentleman? " 
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<'Nay, wait till you get to the other side of the water, and 
then enquire farther," answered Algernon; 'Uhere is many a 
battle reported won, that is really lost — Good-day;" and he rode 
on with Agnes, leaving the traveller in some doubt and con- 
sternation. 

^' We must lose no time, dear Agnes," he said ; ''but hasten 
on into the rear of the enemy's army ere this news spreads far. 
If we can reach Lauu, I think we may escape suspicion as 
fugitives from Prague, and there are still some garrisons in that 
quarter which have not yet submitted to the Austrians." 

But, as usual in all calculations of distances, the state of the 
roads was not reckoned. The day proved lowering and gloomy, 
the wind, blew in sharp Gerce gusts over the bare hilly ground 
between the Moldau and the Eger, and though the distance from 
the one point to the other is not thirty miles in a direct line, the 
sinuosities of an ill-made country road rendered it nearly double. 
At length as night was falling, Algernon Grey lifted his fair weary 
companion from her horse at the door of a small village inn, 
somewhat to the west of Teinitz, and gladly sat down with her by 
the fireside of the good widow hostess, who with her daughter 
were the only occupants of the house. The fare was scanty aod 
simple, but there was a cheerful good humour in the manner with 
which it was served which rendered it palatable ; and the inhabi- 
tants of a remote place, with neither fortress nor castle in the 
neighbourhood, seemed to know and care little about the war. 
which had passed with its rude current at a distance from them. 
The woman, too, could speak German, and after having provided 
the weary travellers with all that her house could afford in the way 
of food, she threw her grey hood over her head saying, with a 
cheerful laugh, to Agnes, ''I am going out to search the village 
for eggs, and fowls, and meat; for it will snow before morning; 
and then we may not be able to get them." 

Agnes gazed in Algernon's face with a look of apprehension; 
but he smiled gaily, replying to her look; "Let it snow if it will, 
dear Agnes. We shall then have an icy fortress for our defence, 
which no enemy will be in haste to pass. It wHl give us time for 
rest, and thought, and preparation." 
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The woman's prophecy proved true, for the next morning at 
daybreak the ground was covered with several feet of snow ; and 
for three days the roads in the neighbourhood were impassable. 
They seemed to fly very quickly, however, to Agnes Herbert and 
Algernon Grey, though she felt her situation strange. But her 
companion's gentle kindness deprived it of any painful feeling. 
The rich stores of his mind were all poured forth to cheer and to 
amuse her; and if they loved before the hour of their arrival 
there, oh how they loved when, on the fourth morning, thej 
again set forth from the poor but comfortable shelter they had 
found ! 

The day was bright, and almost as .warm as summer, they 
and their horses, too, were refreshed and cheered, and along 
day's journey brought them close to the frontiers of the Upper 
Palatinate. 

Avoiding all large cities, they again rested for the night in a 
small town ; and on the following day gladly passed the limits of 
Bohemia, never to return. The rest of their journey, as far as 
the banks of the Rhine, was performed without difGculty, though 
not without fatigue , remembered dangers made present security 
seem more sweet, the weather continued clear and fine, and they 
wandered for six days through mountains, and valleys and woods, 
almost as cheerfully as if in the first spring of young love they had 
gone forth together to view all that is fair and bright in the beau- 
tiful book of nature. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

"Evil news, Oberntraut, evil news!" cried Colonel Her- 
bert, as he sat in his tower at Heidelberg, with an open letter in 
his hand. " Anhalt has been defeated under the walls of Prague 
— totally defeated ! How could it be otherwise? Fifty thousand 
trained Austrians and Bavarians against thirty-five thousand raw 
recruits -^ a mere mob of herds and citizens, and wild Transyl- 
vanian horse ! *' 

"What more?" asked Oberntraut, who stood before him 
with a stern but calm brow. "There must be other news at the 
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back of that; aod if you have not yet got it, few days will pass 
ere it comes." 

"There is plenty more," said Herbert, sadly; "Frederic, 
the Queen, and all the court fled, no one knows whither, and 
Prague surrendered on the following day." 

"I thought so," answered Oberntraut, without any change 
of tone, "one could see it coming as plain as the Neckar from 
the bridge. But who is the letter from? from your niece? Where 
is she? — How fares she?" 

"I know not," answered the old officer, laying the paper 
down upon the table and clasping his hands together. 

** The letter is from Lodun — but he says no word of Agnes — 
God help us! But I will not be apprehensive; where her royal 
mistress could pass, she could pass too. Besides, even if she 
remained in Prague, these men would never hurt a woman." 

"I do not know," replied Oberntraut, with a very gloomy 
brow. "Tilly is not tender, and such as he have done strange 
things in the Palatinate lately, as witness Bensheim, Heppen- 
heim, and Otterberg. Herbert, I love your niece too well to 
rest satisfied so. I must have further news , and I go to seek it." 

Herbert rose and grasped his hand, gazing sadly in his face, 
"Alas! Oberntraut," he said, after a moment's silence, "I - 
fear you are preparing disappointment for yourself. — Woman's 
heart is a wayward thing, and — " 

Oberntraut waved his hand, "You mistake me, my friend," 
he said. "Any disappointment that could be felt has been drunk 
to the dregs already. Agnes loves me not, as I should require to 
be loved ; and I seek no heart that cannot be entirely mine. I 
have had my lesson, and have learned it well. I love her still, 
but with a different love to that of former times; cold, but not 
less strong; and in return she shall give me esteem and regard. 
This she cannot refuse ; for it depends upon myself, not her — 
but let us talk of other things. I will have news of her, ere many 
days be over. I cannot leave my post, 't is true; nor can you 
quit yours ; but still, neither of us can rest satisfied without some 
tidings of her fate — you have no indication of which way her 
steps are turned? — none of where the Queen has gone to ? " 
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'^None/' answered Herbert. '^Lodan says nought that can 
give the slightest clue. He feared, it would seem, that his letter 
might fall into the enemy's hands, and wrote most guardedly in 
consequence. — Yet stay , I recollect that when she left me , the 
Queen made a solemn promise to send her hack hither, if by the 
chances of war Frederic's court should be driven out of Prague— - 
nor is she one to forget such a promise." 

'^Hither!" said Obemtraut; <^ it is an unsafe place of refuge. 
Here, with war at our very gates; Heidelberg itself menaced 
daily; weak, vacillating princes, ruining the noblest cause and 
the finest army ever men had, the Spanish force, daily gaining 
ground against us ; and the whole valley of the Rhine a prey to a 
foreign enemy. — But it cannot be helped. Even now, most 
likely, she is on the road; and we must try to shield her from 
peril , when she comes into the midst of this scene of carnage." 

As he spoke a heavy step was heard upon the stairs ; and an 
armed man thrust his head into the room, saying, ''The town is 
in a strange state. Colonel; for the news has driven the people 
out of their wits with fear." 

"What do the fools expect?" exclaimed Oberntraut; "that 
Maximilian will march hither direct?" 

The man shook his head, as if he did not understand him; 
and Herbert interposed, enquiring, "What news. Ancient?" 

"Why, thatSpinola has taken Weinheim, and is marching 
hither," replied the soldier. "Professors and half the students 
are flying toNeckargemiind; and all the rich citizens are frighten- 
ing each other with long faces in the market-place; while the 
women are in the churches, praying as hard as they can pray." 

"This must be seen to," said the Baron of Oberntraut. " You 
go and quiet the people, and prepare for defence. I will ride 
out with my troop, and discover what truth there is in these 
tidings." 

"I love not to meddle," said Herbert, "for I vowed I would 
have no command, when Merven was put over my head here. 
But still, I suppose, I must do my best; and, when the hour 
for fighting comes, they will find that I am young and active 
enough to defend the place, if not to command the garrison." 
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^'NAy, nay 9 castaway jealousies," said Oberntraat ; <'do I 
not senre aoder mere boys^ when the time requires it?" 

''Ay, you are mightily changed, my friend/' said Herbert. 

<'I thank God for it," answered Obemtraut, "I ha^e lost 
noQght that was good to- keep, and ranch that was better cast 
away. Bat mioates are precious ; let us forth. I think the folks 
\vill Gght when the time of need comes; for these citizens are 
often more frightened at a distant rumour than a present peril." 

'^Let those that will, fly," answered Herbert, casting his 
sword-belt over his shoulder, and putting on his hat. "If we 
are to have a siege, the fewer mouths and the fewer cowards the 
better." 

The town of Heidelberg presented a strange scene, as the 
two officers passed through the streets, after descending, by the 
shortest path, from the castle. Consternation was at its height; 
and the only preparations to be seen were for flight, not for de- 
fence. Men on horseback and on foot — women in carts, many 
with children in their arms — waggons loaded with goods — 
every sort of conveyance, in short, that could be found in haste — 
well nigh blocked up the way leading to the eastern gate of the 
town, now called the Karl-thor; and in all the market-places 
and open spaces of the city, crowds of burghers were to be seen ; 
some of them bold, indeed, in words, but almost all of them 
Glled with terror, and meditating future flight. 

Herbert mingled with the different groups, amidst a popula- 
tion where he was well known, asking, in a calm and somewhat 
scornful tone, — " Why, what are you afraid of, good people?" 
and generally adding, — «* There is no danger, I tell you, if you 
have but a little spirit. First, the news is not true, I believe *, 
and, secondly, Spinola has not half men enough to take Heidel- 
berg, if but the schoolboys and parish-beadles will please to 
hold the gates against him. Come, come; go home and rest 
quiet. Six months hence it may be a different matter; but now 
you have no cause for fear." 

In many instances, his words, but, more still, his calm 
tone and easy bearing, had their effect in re-assuring the people. 
They began to be ashamed of their fears ; and a number of the 
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principal towDsmen returned to their homes to tell their wives 
and families that the danger had been magnified. As no farther 
report of Spinola's approach reached the town during the day, 
towards evening Heidelberg became far more tranquil, though it 
must be admitted that the population was considerably thinned 
between morning and night. 

In the mean while, Oberntraut issued forth by the Afannheim- 
gate at the head of a party of about two hundred horse, and ad- 
vanced rapidly into the plain. No enemy could be discovered for 
some time ; but at length the young commander saw the smoke of 
a burning mill at some distance, and concluded thence that Spi- 
nola, after sacking Weinheim, had retired, making a mere de- 
monstration on the city of Heidelberg, more for the purpose of 
striking the inhabitants with terror than with any intention of at- 
tacking a place too strong for his small force. Shortly after, 
from a little rise, the rear-guard of his army could be discovered 
marching towards Ladenburg; but, at the same time, several 
large parties of Spanish horse were to be seen on the south side 
of the Neckar, and two or three comets could be perceived going 
at a quick pace along the mountain-road towards Wiesloch. 

''On my life! they are somewhat bold," said Oberntraut to 
himself. ''Whither are they going now, I wonder? We must 
see." 

He paused for several minutes , watching ; then called up to 
his side one of the young officers of his troop, and gave him 
orders to proceed with fifty men on the road towards Mosbach, 
to enquire eagerly for all news from Prague, and if he met with 
any of the ladies of Elizabeth's court returning towards Heidel- 
berg, to give them safe escort back. Three single horsemen he 
despatched on separate roads — the reader who knows the Pala- 
tinate will remember that, passing through the woods and 
orchards, there are Innumerable small bridle-paths and cart- 
tracks — to watch the movements of the party which bad been seen 
approaching Wiesloch; and then, advancing slowly amongst the 
trees, so as to conceal his force as far as possible, the German 
officer did not halt till he reached the village of Hockenheim, 
« hence he threw a small party into Walddorf . Night fell shortly 
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afterwards; and Oberntraut was seated at his fnigar sapper, 
when one of the men retamed in haste to tell him that the 
Spanish horse had passed by Wiesloch^ and just at nightfall at- 
tacked Langenbrdcken, adding — 

'^They had got possession of one part of the town, I think, 
ere I came away ; bat the people had barricaded the bridge , and 
seemed resolved to hold out in the other part." 

''We mast give them help 9" said Obemtraat. ''How many 
of the Spaniards were there? " 

"One of the men whom I found half drank upon the roard," 
said the soldier, "told me that there were Jeronimo Yaletto's 
troop and another ; in all near three hundred men." 

"Well, we are a hundred and fifty/' answered Obemtraat. 
"Go down, call the men to the saddle — but no trumpets, re- 
member; we will do all quietly;" and, as soon as the soldier 
was gone, he filled. himself a large horn-cup full of wine and 
drank it off; then placing his helmet on his bead again, and 
tightening the buckle of his cuirass, he issued forth, and in five 
minutes more was in the saddle. 

Advancing quietly and silently by the paths through the plain, 
which he well knew, he ipproached Langenbriicken , fancying 
at one time he heard a firing in that direction. As he came 
nearer, however, all was still; and neither sight nor sound gave 
any indication of strife in the long straggling village. At the 
distance of a quarter of a mile the young baron rode on with four 
or five men in advance of his troop; and, shortly after, heard 
several voices laughing, talking, and singing. They were not 
German tongues ; and though the language that they spoke was 
more harmonious than his own, it did not sound sweet to Obem- 
traut's ear. Dismounting in profound silence, he advanced with 
four of his men on foot, till he came in sight of a fire at the end 
of the nai;row street, where three Italian soldiers were sitting, 
whiling away the time of their watch with drink and song; and, 
approaching as near as he could without being seen, Oberntraut 
whispered a word to his followers , and then darted forward upon 
the little party of the enemy. He had one down and under his 
feet in a moment; the others started up, but were instantly 
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grappled vfiih by the German reiters, and ma&tered at once. 
Ooe of them, indeed, levelled a carbine at Oberntraut and was 
aboat to Gre ; bat a stout, tall German thrust his hand over the 
pan just in time to stop a report i^hich would have alarmed 
the town. 

''The least noise and you are dead men," said Oberntraut, 
in as good Spanish as he could command. '' Where is Valetto? " 

'' Who are you?" demanded the man to whom he spoke. 

"I am he whom you call 'that devil Oberntraut,' " answered 
the young baron; "so give me an answer quickly, or Til drive 
my dagger down your throat." 

"He is in that house there, where the sign swings," an- 
swered the man sullenly, pointing up the street. 

"And the rest of the men?" asked the Colonel. 

"Oh, in the different houses, where you will see lights and 
hear tongues , " answered the Italian soldier in bad Spanish ; 
and looking over his shoulder at the same time, he saw the young 
baron's troop advancing quietly over the dusty road into the town. 

"Let fifteen dismount and come with me," said Oberntraut 
in a low voice, as soon as the head of the troop was near; "the 
rest search all the houses where there are lights ; but let a party 
be at each door before the least noise is made ; then cut down 
the enemy wherever you find them. Give these men their lives ; 
but guard them well." 

Thus saying, he advanced, with the men he had commanded to 
follow him, at a rapid pace towards the house which the Italian 
had pointed out as his officer's quarters. There was a little step 
before the door; and, as Oberntraut put his foot upon it, he 
heard voices speaking in the room to the left. One was that of a 
roan, loud, boisterous, and jovial. The other a woman's tongue, 
soft and sweet, but speaking in the tone of lamentation and 
entreaty. Something in that voice made the young baron's heart 
thrill; and, cocking the pistol in his hand, he pushed open the 
outer door, turned suddenly to the left, and entered the room 
whence the sounds proceeded. 

Before him , seated at a table loaded with viands and wine, 
was a stout, tall man with a face inflamed with drink; while, a 
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little in advance » held bj the arm by a rough soldier, was the 
Dever-to-be-forgotteo form of Agnes Herbert. Her face was 
drowned in tears ; her limbs seemed scarcely to have strength to 
hold her op ; and yet her eye flashed as she said , ^' You are crael ' 
— ungenerous — discourteous ! " 

Yaletto started suddenly up from his seat as he beheld Obem- 
traut's face; and the soldier, who held Agnes, turned fiercely 
round and was drawing his sword. But the young baron's pistol 
was at his head in a moment; the hammer fell, and he rolled 
dead upon the floor. 

Agnes sprang forward to OberntrauCs side;, and Yaletto sank 
down into his seat again as pale as death , for the heads of five or 
six German troopers were seen behind their leader, and the 
sounds of contention, fierce but short — pistols fired, clashing 
swords, groans and oaths in Spanish, Italian, and German — 
were heard from other parts of the house. 

'^Xake that man, and tie him!" said the young baron, 
speaking to his soldiers. ^'Two will be enough. The rest go 
and still that noise! I will come after. — Fear not, fear not, 
lady! The town is in my hands — you are now quite safe. — 
Here, sit you down for an instant, and I will rejoin you speedily." 
As he spoke, he led Agnes gently to a seat, and was then turm'ng 
away to leave her, when she exclaimed, '^Oh! my kind friend — 
there is — there is — one who needs aid in that room behind, if 
they have not murdered him. — We were on our way to Heidel- 
berg, when — " 

^'I will return directly," said Oberntraut, as the sound of 
another pistol was heard , ^< fear not — all shall be done that you 
can desire." 

Thus saying, he left her; and Agnes, sitting down, covered 
her eyes with her hands and wept. 

In the mean time the two German soldiers had tied Valetlo's 
arms, and he s.at gazing upon the fair girl he had been grossly 
insulting the moment before , with a look of linxious hesitation. 

''Speak to him for me, lady," he said, at length, in Ita- 
lian, <<that incarnate devil will put me to death, if you do not. 
I know his face too well." 
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<< What do you deserve?" asked Agoes Herbert, raising her 
eyes for a mooieDt, with a look of reproach; ^^not for what you 
hate said to me» for that I can forgive, though it was base and 
cowardly, bat for what you have done to those who defended me, 
and only did their duty to the Prince they serve/' 

** What is it he has done?" cried Oberntraut, who had over- 
heard the last words as he returned to the room. 

<^Master Algernon Grey," answered Agnes, with the colour 
mounting in her pale cheek again, << escorted me hither from 
Prague , by the Queen's commands. He aided the people to de- 
fend the town, and was brought in badly wounded. They tore 
me ftway from him when I would have staunched the blood ; and 
I heard that man order him to be put to death." 

*'Take him out to the door," said Oberntraut, ''and hang 
him to the sign-pole." 

«<I did but jest! I did but jest!" cried Valetto, who had 
learned some German, ^<the cavalier is safe — you will find him 
living* — I know — I believe he is living — if he died not of his 
wounds — I did but jest — the soldiers know it." 

^'Nay, nay, — I beseech you," said Agnes, in a tremulous 
voice, laying her hand upon Oberntraut's arm, ''I do not seek 
revenge — I ought not — must not feel it — Oh, spare him ! " 

**li our noblie friend is alive, well," answered Oberntraut, 
sternly; <<but if he be dead, I will avenge him, whatever you 
may say, lady. — The act shall be mine: — come show me 
where he was? — and you, my friend, make your peace with 
Heaven, as far as may be, and as soon; for, if I find him not in 
life, your time on earth will not be more than five minutes. 
Come, dear lady, where was our friend when last you saw him? 
I trust this man's words are true; for no soldier wonld venture to 
put a prisoner to death, unless by his dommander's orders." 

<'Gome;" said Agnes, "this way," and she led him through 
the door. 

There was a man lying across the passage, with a ghastly 

wound on his left temple, and the blood weltering forth over the 

seordied and smoke-blackened skin, forming a small pool in the 

Inequalities of the earthen floor. The lady recoiled for an instant 
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from that fearfal object; bm tlie life ef Algernon Grey was at 
stake ; and, sammoniog all her resolution » she stepped over the 
corpse y and pnrsaed her path towards the back part of the hoase. 

It seemed that the German soldiers had not penetrated there ; 
and it is probable that many of Yaletto's men had made their 
escape already by the little garden at the back* the door of which 
stood open. Some few steps ere she reached it, the fair girl 
paused and laid her hand apon a lock on the right, hesitating 
with that terrible contention of hope and fear 9 from which the 
haman bosom is seldom free, either in one shape or another^ She 
might, the neit moment, see him she loved lying a corpse before 
her eyes: she might find the greater part of her apprehensions 
vain ; but yet fear had the predominance , and it required a great 
effort of resolution to make her open the door and look in. There 
was a light in the room ; and the moment a step was heard, Al* 
gemon Grey turned quickly on the bed where he was laid in the 
clothes which he had worn on his journey; and looking round 
with a faint smile, he said in a low and feeble voice, ^* I am bet* 
ter, dear Agnes — the bleeding has stopped. — What has that 
man done? — what was all that noise?" 

Had the whole world been present, Agnes Herbert could not 
have resisted the feelings of her heart; and,, advancing to the 
bed-side, she dropped upon her knees, resting her hands on his, 
and eiclaimed , << Thank God ! — oh , thank God ! " 

^'Ah, Oberntraut, too/' said Algernon Grey ; ^'thenlneed 
not ask what those pistol-shots implied. Welcome* my good 
friend, welcome/' 

^^Httsh!" said Oberntraut, gravely, holding up his hand. 
''The doctors made me keep silence when I was wounded, and 
so will I do with you. — Are you sure that the wounds have 
stopped bleeding? — Gome, let me see;" and advancing close 
to the young Englishman's side, he drew back his vest and the 
neck of his shirt, which were already stiff with blood, and saw a 
large wound on the right breast, and another, apparently from a 
pistol-shot, just below the bend of the shoulder. 

''Is this all?" he asked, in a cheerful tone. "Methinks 
these won't kill you , my good frien^l." • 
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*< There is another just below the knee/' replied Algernon 
Grey ; ''bat that is nothing." 

''Let me see/' said Oberntraut ; "let me see;" and he pro- ^ 
ceeded to examioe. 

"It is not much," he said carelessly; "but still, this is 
bleeding and must be stopped ; and we must take care that the 
others do not break out again. I wonder if there is such a thing 
as a leech in the place — there must be a barber, and -we will 
send for him. Barbers never fly, for enemies must have their 
beards dressed as well as friends. Stay with him, dear lady, 
stay with him, and do something, if you can, to stop this blood. 
I will send some one who knows more of such matters than I do; 
my trade is more to shed blood than to stanch it." 

He staid to say no more, but hurried out; gave some hasty 
orders to the soldiers in the house, went farther down the street, 
looked into several houses where there were lights within and 
horses at the door^ and^ having satisfied himself that all resist- 
ance was over in the place, he enquired of a countryman, whom 
he fiound in one of the rooms, where the barber of the village was 
to be found. 

"Oh, a long way farther up ," said the man; "you will see 
the pole and basin out/' and, calling two or three of his troopers 
to follow him, Oberntraut strode away, giving various orders for 
the security of his men as he went. 

The trade of the barber and the profession of the surgeon were 
then, very strangely, combined together throughout the world, 
with the eiception of one or two cities in one or two kingdoms, in 
which the chirurgeon was acknowledged as belonging to a higher 
and more honourable class than the mere trimmer of men's 
beards and the shaver of their cheeks. In every oouotry town, 
however, the latter exercised the craft of bone-setting and wound- 
dressing, and the learned functionary of Langenbriicfcen was not 
at aU surprised at being called upon by the Baron of Oberntraut 
to tend a wounded man. 

" Yott have nothing to do," said the Baroo , in a commanding 
tone, "but to stop the bleeding, and to make sure that it does 
not break out again as we go to Heidelberg. This case is above 
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your skill , my friend , so that I iraot joa to do nought more than 
I have said: no valnerary salves and sympathetic ointments, if 
yon please ; and, if I find yon meddling beyond yonr craft, I will 
slit your ears." 

<<Bnt bow is the gentleman hart?" asked the barber; 'Met 
me know that, at least, that I may bring what is needful." 

'^How is he hart! " exclaimed Oberntrant, <<what a question 
is that} First, heis very badly hart, and I doubt he will not re* 
cover, so I don't want you to make it sure. Then he is hurt with 
sword-thrusts and pistol-balls. All you have to do is to bind up 
his wounds. Therefore come along at once ; " and , leading him 
down to the door of the house where Algernon Grey lay, he then 
went on to ascertain the number of the prisoners, and of the dead 
and wounded on both parts. 

When the barber entered the room to which Agnes bad con- 
ducted Oberntraut, he found her still kneeling by her lover's bed- 
side , and with her hand clasped in his ; but the wound , from 
which the blood had been flowing when the young Baron left 
them, was now tightly bound up with a scarf, so that but a few 
drops trickled through , staining the bandage slightly. The lady 
withdrew her hand as soon as the door opened, and the barber 
proceeded to his examination, and, being not without skill, from 
long experience, to which science is but a handmaid, he did what 
was really best at the moment, in all respects but one. His look 
and his words certainly did not tend to reassure the wounded 
man, for, with a fault very ordinary in his calling, he was in- 
clined to make the worst of any case presented to him, for the 
sake of some little additional reputation if recovery took place, 
and of security if a fatal result occurred. 

Poor Agnes' heart sank at the doubtful shake of the head, 
and the still more alarmin^ords, "A very bad wound indeed— 
I wonder where the point of the weapon went;" and not even the 
cheerful tone of Oberntraut, when he returned, could dispel her 
apprehensions. 

"There, get you gone, sallow-face," said the Baron, ad- 
dressing the barber. "There 's a crown for you. Your dismal 
looks are enough to push a sick man into tho grave, were he a 
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mile off it. Well, my good friend/' he continued, speaking to 
Algernon Grey, <^yoa m\\ be upon your feet as soon as I vas, I 
dare say. We must get you to Heidelberg to-night, ho'wevcr, 
for this is an open place and without defence. Yon shall have a 
little wine before you go to keep you up, and I have told the men 
to make some sort of Utter to carry you — There, do not speak; 
they told me that speaking was the worst of all things. I will 
answer all your questions, without your asking. I found a man 
and a boy in one of the houses hard by ; the man shot through the 
leg, just like yourself, and the boy with a wound through his 
cheek and two or three grinders lost; but they'll do very well, 
and can ride as far as need be. Did you come in a carriage, or 
on horseback, dear lady? I can find no carriage in the place, 
but horses enough to mount a regiment." 

<^ On horseback," answered Agnes. ''We had no time for 
carriages in quitting Prague." 

''Ay, ay! a sad affair, that!" said the young Baron. "But 
tell me, what has become of the King and Queen, for here we are 
all in darkness." 

Agnes gave him a short account of all that had taken place up 
to the time of her quitting Prague — under some embarrassment, 
indeed , for the keen eye of the young Baron of Obemtraut was 
fixed upon her countenance during the whole time, not rudely, 
but firmly. Shortly after her account was concluded, and before he 
could ask any more questions, one of the men came in to say that 
all was ready, and that the boy had pointed out the lady's horse. 

Some wine was then procured, and Oberntraut insisted not 
only that Algernon Grey should take some, but that Agnes should 
partake, passing the cup from the one to the other with a meaning 
smile, not without some share of sadness in it. The hastily- 
constructed litter was then brought in, and the wounded man 
' placed upon it and carried out. At the door of the little hostelry 
a number of the villagers had gathered together on the report of 
the enemy's discomfiture, and Oberntraut addressed them in one 
of his blunt short speeches, saying, "I have a great mind to 
burn your town, you knaves, to punish you for not defending it 
better ; but look well to the wounded and I will forgive you. Keep a 
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shrewd watch over the foreigners, and send them in to Heidelberg 
as they get better. I have left only one of my men with yoa, and if 
you do Dot treat him well I will skin you alive. There, bring the 
prisoners along ; ** and, placing Agnes on her horse, he mounted 
and rode away. 

CHAPTER XXXlI. 

Thb long and weary hours of sickness fell heavy upon Alger- 
non Grey. Never for a day during the course of life had he known 
the weight of illness before, at least within his own remembrance. 
Powerful in frame, and vigorous in constitution, moderate in 
habits, and inured to robust exercises from early youth, life had 
been hitherto all light activity; and if some sorrows and cares had 
touched him, they had not had power in any way to affect his cor- 
poreal frame. The aching head, the dim and dazzled eye, the 
fainting heart, the weary and powerless limbs of the sickly or the 
overstudious, he had never known. It had only been with him 
hitherto to will and to do ; the body had been no clog upon the 
mind ; and the active energies of both had seemed to give fresh 
strength and vigour to each other. ^ 

Now, day after day, and week after week he lay upon a sick 
couch in the castle of Heidelberg. Feeble, languid, full of pain, 
with every movement uneasy, with broken sleep at night, and 
drowsy heaviness by day, his cheek and his eyes dull, he lingered 
on under the unskilful hands of Ignorant surgeons, who, with 
the wild phantasies of the time , only prolonged the period of 
sickness by the means which they employed to cure the wounds 
he had received. 

All that could comfort or could sooth was done indeed bj 
those around him, to alleviate his sufferings, and to make the 
heavy time pass lightly. Herbert was with him long every day; 
and Agnes, too, with a maid to bear her company, sat many an 
hour beside him. She read to him the books he loved , she sang 
to him the songs which she thought might waken hope and banish 
despondency; she conversed in gentle yet cheerful tones, and 
the sweet sound of her musical voice was the only medicine he 
received which seemed at all to advance his cure. 
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*niere was no opposition to her urishes. She came, she vent, 
when she would ; and yet not one word had passed between her 
and Colonel Herbert on her position with regard to Algernon 
Grey. He seemed to comprehend it all ; to see that they loved 
mataally and tmly ; to know that to withhold her presence from 
him would be to destroy him ; that to refuse her the solace of 
tending him would wring the gentle heart which it was the thought 
and business of his life to render happy. He was a man of a 
peculiar character too 9 not singular — though I had nearly used 
that word — for there are many such in the world : he was doubt- 
ful and careful at first, perhaps somewhat suspicious; but his 
confidence once gained, it was unbounded; and no thought of 
cold proprieties, no question of what the world would say, ever 
shackied the energies of any generous impulse. He had set 
himself free years before from all the trammels of convention : he 
had seen another do so from love for him. It had produced, 
though it so seldom does so , perfect happiness to both ; and he 
perceived no reason why, between two beings pure and high, and 
honest in mind, the same conduct should not eifect the same re* 
suit. It might have been a fatal error had he mistaken the cha- 
racter of either, even in the slightest point. But there were 
other causes for his calm acquiescence in all that Agnes wished. 
Up to the hour at which she left him for Prague, he had watched 
her from infancy with fond care and anxiety; all her actions had 
been under his own eye ; her very heart and soul had seemed 
open to his view; and he had given to her mind in many things 
the bent of his own. Though he loved the free , wild spirit that 
animated her at times, he had directed, he had counselled her; 
but now, for niore than a year, she had acted entirely for herself. 
He had accustomed himself completely in thought, to look upon 
her as independent of his advice and control ; and in none of her 
letters had he found one word to make him wish that his guidance 
was still extended over her. She had been alone too, with Al- 
gernon Grey in troublous times, and difficult circumstances, for 
many a long day : she had assured him, that, during that time, 
no brother could have treated her with more kindness and consi- 
deration ; and he knew that Agnes would not say that, if there 
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V4S one dark spot in all the memorf of their iotereovse* Love, 
he saw, it was loo late to guard against; and for all the rest, he 
had the fullest confidence. 

Bat there "iras another who also, from time to time* Tisited 
with kindly feeling the chamber of the sick man. The yooog 
Baron of Obemtrant came, whenever he set foot in Heidelberg, 
to see his former adversary. He conversed cheerfully, and yet 
considerately with him ; he told him tales of all those wild and 
daring exploits which he himself and his gallant band performed 
by day and night against the enemy, who were now overrunning 
the Palatinate in every direction — exploits with which the pages 
of the old chroniclers glow; for, if ever there was a name which, 
for devotion, gallantry, unceasing activity, and brilliant success 
with small means, deserves to be placed upon the roll of heroes, 
it is that of John of Oberntraut. But, of the sad reverses which 
the forces of the Protestant princes met with, in consequence of 
the weakness, indecision, and discord of their leaders, Oberntraut 
spoke not; for he well knew, that to depress the spirits of his 
hearer, would be to frustrate every means employed for his cure. 

Yet at times he would gaze at him, as he lay with pale cheek, 
dim eye, and bloodless lip ; and a look of thoughtful , sad, and 
intense speculation would come into the gallant soldier's face. 
What was it that he pondered? What was it that he calculated? 
Heaven knows! I cannot tell. Then, generally, he would turn 
away hastily, and bidding his companion adieu, leave the room. 

It was one day,- after a fit of this sort of dreamy meditation, 
that going down to the Altan to gaze into the plain of the Rhine, 
he found Agnes breathiDg the free air, for a short space, before 
she resumed her post in her lover's sick-chamber. She spoke 
with him kindly and frankly for a moment; and he talked to her 
with a thoughtful and abstracted air; but very few words had 
passed, ere she bade him adieu, and turned to go. 

"Stay, Agnes, stay," he cried; "I want to speak with you." 

She turned, with her cheek somewhat paler, and a degree of 
alarm in her look, which she could not hide; for now that she 
knew more of love , she was well aware that Oberntraut had loved 
her ; and she feared that he might love her still. 
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^' Too avoid me, Agnes/' he said; '^nay, liear me ~ I see 
itweil *— or, if you do not avoid me, you feel a restraint, au 
apprehension, when I am near you. There is but one means of 
banishing this; and, for both our sakes it must be banished: 
that must be by a franiL explanation on my part. There was a 
time when I loved you more than life , — when I hoped I might be 
loved in return; and then, with rash vanity and eager passion, 
I would have taken the life of any man who attempted to cross my 
course. — Come, sit you down here, dear Agnes; for you 
tremble needlessly; and, when you have heard me to the end, 
you will never fear me, or shun me again. J tell you what has 
been, not what is. I saw you meet another; I saw your hearts 
and spirits instantly spring towards each other; I saw your eyes 
mutually light up with the same flame ; — Why colour so , sweet 
lady? It is true, and natural, and just. I was half mad; I did 
him wrong; I sought his life; I placed him in a situation of 
danger, difQculty, and it might have been, dishonour. I was 
vanquished, surpassed, and frustrated. From that hour I knew 
you never could be mine; I felt I must have lost much of your 
esteem ; and that I had never possessed your love. I resolved 
that I would regain your respect, at least; — ay, and your friend- 
ship. Weakened, tamed down, and softened, I spent the hours 
of sickness in arguing with my own heart, and conquering my 
own spirit; and in this combat, at least, I was successful. I 
cast the thought of love away from me ; I made up my mind to the 
fact , that you were to be his. I could not deny to myself that he 
had acted generously by me ; and I resolved that I would return it 
by my very best endeavours. I knew, at length, that he who lies 
ill up there had rendered me the best senice; and, with a terrible 
struggle, but still a successful one, I cast jealousy , and anger, 
and mortified vanity, and irritated pride away, resolving that 
he should be my friend, and I would be his. So much for 
what is between him and me, Agnes; now for our part of it. 
I loved you passionately then. Hove you calmly, coolly now, 
as a brother, Agnes, — as a friend; not only, no longer with 
hope, but no longer with passion. There is yet a remnant 
of pride in my nature; but this pride has turned to good and 
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not to evil; for it has taught me to read myself, and stadj 
myself. I know that I could nerer be satisfied with aaght but 
the first, fresh affection of a free and nntonched heart; that 
I should be jealous of every thought — ay, even of every remem- 
brance — of the dead, even as vrell as of the living ; that from the 
woman vHio consented to be mine, I should require the whole 
affections of her nature, from the first to the last. I would not 
have in the whole past, one spot upon which her memory could 
rest with regret. I would be her happiness ; and she should not 
have ever dreamed of other love but mine. In one word then, 
Agnes, if he who possesses your love, aod I do believe deserves 
it, were to sink under the wounds he has received*— which God 
forefend! — this hand, once so coveted, should never be sought by 
me. I tell you so to set your miod at rest, that we may be all that 
we ever can be to each other — true friends. Shrink not from me 
henceforth — dread not my presence or words. Look upon John 
of Oberntraut as your brother, if you will; and at all events be- 
lieve that nought which a brother's love could do for a sister vrill 
not be done at any time by me for you ; nought that the warmest 
friendship can prompt shall be wanting on my part towards him 
you love.'* 

''Oh, thank you! thank you!" answered Agnes, giving him 
her hand. ''This is kind, indeed. But, tell me, were those 
words you spoke just now about his state, but hazarded to show 
your meaning , or uttered as warning to me to prepare?" 

She covered her eyes for a moment, and then added, in as 
firm a tone as she could command , — 

"You said, if he should sink under his wounds. Oh, tell 
me ! tell me ! is this likely? He does not seem to amend , or so 
slowly that one day shows no gain upon the other; and these men 
who come to attend him, with their grave faces and scanty words, 
alarm rather than re-assure me. My heart sinks when I see 
them." 

"Nay; he will do well," said Oberntraut, in a kindly tone. 
"No thanks to them I do believe. 'T is despite of their art, rather 
than by it, that he will be cured : by a strong frame, and not by 
drags and salves. He will do well. Even to-day he is better. 
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There is more light in his eyes ; his lips are not so pale ; his voice 
was somewhat stronger. —Bat there is one question I would ask 
jou, Agnes. Do you yet know who he is? — Are you aware that 
this name of Algernon Grey »? " 

**Oh, yes!" she answered, with a smile, cheered hy the 
hopes he had given. '< I have long known all ; but you should not 
doubt his honour in aught. He has not a thought that is not high 
and true." 

^^I do not doubt," he answered. "1 am sure he is honest and 
noble; but many a tale hangs long upon the lips, in times of 
trouble and of sickness. I heard this of which I have spoken, 
from some of hi^ men, who have come in from Breslau, and who 
seem to love him much. They came asking for ' the earl ,' and no 
one knew whom they meant till I questioned them. — But a word 
or two more must be said, dear lady, before we part. I would 
fain that he cast away these men's medicaments. I firmly believe 
they keep him ill, and that, if left to nature, he would have been 
well ere now. It is very needful that he should recover speedily. 
The sky is growing very dark, lady: Tilly, that fierce butcher, is 
already on the Rhine ; post after post has been lost by our weak 
generals. Though Frankenthal holds out, yet it, and Heidel- 
berg, and Mannheim, are all the places of good strength that we 
possess; and what can I do with a few hundred men? or Horatio 
Vere, in Mannheim, with his handful of English? Heidelberg 
will not be long ere she sees the Bavarian under her walls. Her- 
bert will not leave this castle so long as there is breath within 
him. I may be away, or dead — who can tell? — and there must 
be some one to protect and guide you. We must have him well 
with all speed. Would he would cast away these drugs. — The 
physicians keep his chamber far too hot. Plain cold water and 
free air would do more than all these potions." 

^'Is there not a famous man at Heilbronn," asked Agnes, 
"whom we could send for? " 

"That is well bethought," answered Oberntraut. "But there 
is one man here who, though no physician, has studied nature 
and her secrets more than any of them — old Dr. Ailing. I will 
go down and bring him up ; and , if he sanctions my plan, we will 
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pursue it» without asking further help. Farewell, for the pre- 
sent. Cheer him 9 cheer him, dear lady;" and, thus saying, he 
hurried away. 

Taking the path under the old arsenal, which stood in front of 
the large octagon tower, Oberntraut hastened down into the town, 
and soon reached the house of Dr. Alting. He asked no one for 
admission; but, with his usual impetuous spirit, opened the door 
of the outer chamber, and was walking straight towards the old 
professor's library, when his servant-maid suddenly appeared, 
and placed herself in they way, saying, ^'The doctor is busy, 
noble Sir, and said I was not to let any one disturb him.'' 

^^I must disturb him," answered Oberntraut, putting her un- 
ceremoniously aside, and walking on towards a door, through 
which he heard voices speaking. The moment after, he laid his 
hand upon the lock and pushed with his strong arm. Something 
resisted slightly ; but the small bolt gave way, ere he had time to 
think and withdraw his hand , and the door flew backl 

Old Alting, with his black cap off and gray hair streaming, 
ran instantly towards him, as if to stop his entrance; but, at the 
same time, Oberntraut saw clearly a man's Ggure, wrapped in a 
large falling cloak, pass through the opposite door. 

"Why, how now, doctor," he exclaimed; "are you bus| 
with your familiar? I beg his highness's pardon, for intruding 
upon his conference with his master, and yours, too; but you 
must excuse me, for I have a friend sorely ill, up at the castle, 
of three bad wounds and two worse leeches ; and I would fain 
have you tell me what you think of his case." 

The old man seemed sadly discomposed, and nifflell in 
temper. "Am I a physician or a chirurgeon either?" he cried. 
"In truth. Baron of Oberntraut, I will not be thus disturbed, 
when I have a pupil with me. I will not have aught to do with 
your friend. Let him get well as he can. It is not my trade to 
cure wounded men who get themselves hurt brawling with their 
neighbours and breaking God's law." 

"Nay, nay, my good doctor," exclaimed Oberntraut. ^'Poor 
Algernon Grey has been doing nought of the kind. He was de- 
fending your friend Herbert's fair niece, that was all." 
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'^AlgernoQ Grey!" cried Doctor Alting. *'Is it Algernon 
Grey? Why, I knew not he had returned. He has never been 
to see me. — That was not right; but I wili come — I will come." 

**He could not visit you, my good friend," replied Obern- 
traut, *< unless he was brought on men's shoulders ; for he was 
well xiigh knocked to pieces at Langenbriicken now more than 
two months ago, and has ever since been lying in the castle, vdth 
two men trying to promote his getting worse." 

'^ I will come to him," said Alting, more calmly; 'though 
you are a rude visitor, my good young lord. — Wait for me a mo- 
ment, and I will go with you — if I can." 

Thus saying, he left Oberntraut, who muttered to himself, 
"U he can ! What should stop him if he will? " 

The next moment he heard voices speaking again in the room 
beyond ; and he walked to the window that he might not catch the 
words. 

At the end of about ten minutes, the old man returned, with 
a broad hat upon his head , and a mantle over his shoulders. He 
was followed by another personage dressed in black , with his 
neck and chin buried in a deep ruff, forced up by the collar of a 
large wrapping cloak. On his head , too, was an enormous black 
beaver, pressed far down over his brow, and his face was farther 
hidden — not by the ordinary moustache and small pointed tuft of 
the time, but by a wide-spreading beard, which covered his 
whole chin and cheeks. 

Oberntraut gazed at him firmly for a moment; and Dr. Alting, 
as if imagining that the young Baron's enquiring look might em- 
barrass his companion, said, in a quick and hurried tone, 
^'This IS a learned pupil of mine, who, since I saw him^ has 
traveUed in many lands , and has learned a great many«curious 
and valuable secrets. He will go with us, and give us his ad- 
vice." 

"I thank him heartily," said Oberntraut, gravely. "We had 
better set forth, my good friend ; and, as the shortest way, we 
will go through the garden-gate, under the mills, and then up 
through the subterraneans ; — I have the keys." 

Thus saying, he moved towards the door, but stopped for a 
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moment, eourleoaslyy to let the stranger go first. As soon as 
they were in the street, he led the my to a narrow lane which 
eondacted to the old wall, below that part of the gardens where 
the valley had been filled np with rocks and earth to form ter- 
races. ▲ few hundred yards from the entrance of the lane, a 
small arch was seen in the wall; and Obemtraut, prodneing a 
Itey, gave admission to his two companions. Locking the heavy, 
iron-plated door as soon as they were within, he looked around, 
and seeing some labourers working on a path to the ri^t, he took 
the xig'Zag road to the left. It was a good deal longer, as both 
Dr. AltiDg and himself well knew; but the worthy professor 
made no observation, and followed in silence. Some way up the 
slope, a small open arch with an iron grate was seen; but it also 
was opened by the young Baron's keys, and he led the party, by 
various stairs and passages, till they came out beneath the steps 
leading from the Altan to one of the smaller entrances of the 
castle. Then, hurrying his steps, Oberntraut, as if some sudden 
fit of impetuosity had come over him, mounted towards the higher 
parts of the building so rapidly, that the poor old professor was 
obliged to call for mercy. 

^^Welir* muttered Oberntraut to himself, ^'the castle is 
nearly deserted now ; and there is no great chance of meeting any 
one. This way, my reverend friend — in the chamber above lies 
my young companion ;" and going on more slowly, he opened the 
door of the room where Algernon Grey had remained ever since 
his arrival. 

Agnes Herbert was sitting by the bed-side, with a book in her 
hand; and her maid was seated in the window, busy with some 
embroidery. But the young lady instantly closed the book when 
Oberntraut and his companions appeared; and, beckoning her 
aside , the young Baron said, in a voice loud enough to be heard 
by all, *^I have brought Dr. Altiog to see our friend Algernon ; 
but I wish, dear lady, you would send for your unde, to his 
lodging in the tower. He is down at the TruUkaiser^ Tell him 
I have something important to say to him, and will ^oin him in 
a few minutes." 

Agnes looked somewhat surprised at the request; for the 
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message might as well have been conveyed by an ordinary servant ; 
bat Oberntraut's face wore a peculiar expression; and, merely 
bowing her head, she left the room with her maid. 

In the meanwhile, Algernon Grey had turned round uneasily 
on his bed, and welcomed Dr. Alting with a faint smile. 

*^Lie still, lie still," said the old man, advancing, and taking 
his hand: ^'I have come to see what can be done for you. So, 
you have been wounded, it seems — and two months ill. They 
must be strange physicians, not to have killed you or cured you 
in that time ! '' and he pressed his fingers on the young man's 
pulse. 

^<I say that all he requires is fresh air and cold water," said 
Obemtraut : <' if he has those he will be well In a week." 

'*As to fresh air, you are right/' answered Dr. Alting. ''The 
frost Is gone, the wind is mild ; — open that window at oncje. As 
to the cold water, we must enquire farther;" and he proceeded 
to examine the wounds in the young gentleman's breast and 
shoulder. ''Two months?" he said at length. 

"Nay, well nigh ten weeks," answered Algernon Grey, faintly. 

"Then, cold water is not the remedy," said Dr. Alting; 
"good sound wine of the Rheingau — a moderate quantity at a 
time, but frequently repeated — and wholesome and nourishing 
food, is all that is required. Take no more of these medicines, 
my young friend ; " and he pointed to some potions on the table ; 
"they might be good enough at one time; but the disease has 
spent itself, and all you want is strength to heal your wounds. 
Is not that your opinion, my learned friend!" he continued, 
turning to the gentleman who had accompanied him. 

"Assuredly!" said the other; '^but I will add a remedy, 
which will greatly aid his cure* It is a secret however, which no 
one must hear. If you two gentlemen will retire for a moment, 
I will join you at the door immediately." 

Oberntraut instantly withdrew, without reply ; and Dr^ Aking 
followed more slowly. But as soon as they were on the corridor, 
and the door closed, Obemtraut grasped the old . man's arm, 
saying, in a low tone, and with an agitated look, "This is a 
terrible risk! — we have no force to defend the town, in case of 
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sadden attack. 'X were better to send off for Vere and his men 
directly, and leave Mannheim to its fate, rather than suffer the 
King's person to be so risked |" and he took a step towards the 
head of the stairs. 

^'Stay, sUy!" cried Dr. Alting, catching him by the sleete ; 
** let QS hear farther, ere you act." 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Thi sun bad set; the young moon had risen ; and the sky of 
the early spring-time was full of stars. A great deal of bustle 
had been observed in the castle, though it was now no longer 
tenanted by a host of servants, and the gay scene of courtly splen- 
dour which it had formerly displayed — the hurrying multitudes, 
the splendid dresses, the clanging trumpets, and the beating 
drums, had subsided into dulness, silence, and almost solitude. 
The ruined fortunes of the Palatinate house were shadowed forth 
in the desolate change which had come over their dwelling-place. 

Yet, as I have said, an unusual degree of activity had ap- 
peared in the castle during the last two hours before sunset. 
Some seven or eight mounted men had gone forth in different 
directions, none of the ordinary inhabitants of the place knowing 
what was their errand. The young Baron of Oberntraut himself 
rode ont> followed by a single trooper; but, instead of going 
down into the plain, which was the direction he usually took, and 
where his men were quartered, he rode up by steep and precipi- 
tous paths — where, perhaps , a horse*s hoof had never trod the 
ground before — round the hills looking upon the Rhine, and 
going from height to height, often paused to gaze, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and seeming to scrutinize every path and 
road in the wide extent of country below him. 

At length, just at sunset, he had returned to Uie castle, and 
enquired if any of the messengers had come back. Three had 
already arrived ; and he examined them strictly as to what dis- 
coveries they had made in regard to the movements of the enemy's 
troops. They all agreed that Tilly and his forces had passed over 
the bridge which be had thrown across the Netkar, had then 
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directed his course towards the Rhiae, and had crossed that river 
near Oppenheim. 

This news seemed to give the yoang ofGcer great satisfactiou ; 
and he proceeded from the court to the lodging of Colonel Her- 
bert, ^here the door was carefully closed after his entrance. 
About an hour subsequently, as good a meal as could be pre- 
pared in the castle was carried up to the rooms of the English of- 
ficer ; but his own servant and Agnes Herbert received the dishes 
at the door, and the ordinary attendants were not suffered to 
enter. Another hour elapsed, and then Herbert and Dr. Alttng 
came down the stairs together, looked everywhere round when 
they reached the door of the tower, and then walked slowly on, 
taking their way along the innei* rampart towards the library- 
tower, and thence, by the small doors and steps, into (he garden, 
"f here they turned towards the grating of the arch by which Dr. 
Alting bad been brought tbat morning to the castle ; and Herbert, 
opening the gate, paused beside it conversing with his old friend. 

They had been followed, however, for some way by another 
party; for, while they were walking along the rampart, Agnes 
had descended the stairs with the gentleman who had accompa- 
nied the old professor in the morning; and they, too, took their 
way to the gardens. The young Baron of Oberntraut, and Co- 
lonel Herbert's servant armed with a stout tuck, followed at a 
distance of about Ofty yards, and, in whichever way Agnes and 
her companion turned their steps, kept them still in sight. 

The fair lady's path seemed somewhat devious : now it was 
directed towards the lower garden; then, at a word from the 
gentleman by her side, she mounted the steps, and wound round 
amongst the trees above , towards the great terrace ; then down 
to the parterres with their curious arabesques; then up again by 
another flight of steps to the terrace once more ; the moon shining 
bright upon their path the whole way. 

*'It is a weakness, I know," said her companion, ^Mo cling 

thus to particular scenes, which only Gil one with melancholy 

regret; but here, fair lady, have passed so many happy hours, 

that I feel it difficult to tear myself away, although these inani- 

Heidelberg. 24 
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mate objects present nothing to my mind but the memories of 
pleasures gone — for e?er , perhaps." 

<<The past has a spirit, your Majesty/' answered Agnes, 
<< which animates the dull form of the present. The soul of hap- 
piness departed, I can well understand, gives life to this changed 
scene*, and to your royal eyes rise up, with every object that we 
pass, some peculiar hours or days which can never die to the 
affectionate remembrance of the heart. But let me hope , too, 
that there lives a future , when once more , amidst these scenes, 
with all you love best on earth, the days of old shall be renewed, 
and these dark moments be recalled but as a tempest-cloud 
which the wind has long swept away." 

Frederic shook his head sadly. **I know not," he said; 
''God grant it! but there is a dark foreboding at my heart that 
the curse of ambition is upon me , and that the joys which I did 
not estimate sufficiently when they were mine, are snatched awfty 
for ever." 

''Ah, no!" said Agnes, sadly*. "I would fain think that 
honour, and virtue, and hi^h purposes can never sink, over- 
whelmed, before fraud, and violence, and wrong." 

"Yet such is too often the course of things here below," re- 
plied Frederic. "It will not be for ever. But the world has a 
life as well as we, dear lady; and our lives are but parts of the 
world's life. The time will be, when, in the long existence of 
the universe, all things shall be set right and honesty triumph; 
but, alas ! I fear no man's time is wide enough to give room for 
hope that evil suflfered will have compensation here. I might 
add , no man is good enough to complain , even when his best 
purposes are the steps that lead to the punishment which his 
faults deserve. Alas! fair Heidelberg, thou place of so many 
memories and so many dreams, I must quit thee once more — 
for ever — yes , I feel it is for ever ! " And , with his head bent 
and his eyes full of tears, he descended the steps and hurried on 
to the spot where Herbert and Dr. Alting waited for him. 

"Herbert," said the unfortunate Prince, "I go; but you 
must stay, and, if it be possible, defend this place we both so 
fondly love from the rude spoiling hands of the enemy. It would 
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be bitter indeed to know that the BaTarian was in these halls; that 
his brutal soldiery were wasting and devastating all that a long 
line of princes have with care and skill been bringing to perfec- 
tion ; that the scenes of love and peace — the dwellings of art, 
and poetry, and science , were polluted by men who have neither 
feeling nor reverence for such high things. I do beseech you, 
my noble friend, aid to defend this place to the best of your 
power, though some wrong has been done you by others, but 
not by me." 

'<Wi(h the last drop of my blood. Sir," answered Herbert; 
^<but in truth it is time your Majesty should go. You have a long 
and dangerous journey before you ere you can rejoin Mansfeld ; 
but I trust thai it will pass safely, and that together you will strike 
such a stroke at the enemy, as will keep him far from these walls. 
Have you all the papers you sought? " 

<< All, all," answered the King ; '^ but some one must go with 
me to lock the gate after I and the good Doctor here have passed." 

*^ That will I, your Majesty," said Oberntraut, who had now 
joined the rest; but Frederic replied, "ffo, no, you had better 
myunt at once and ride down to your men as we agreed. Herbert, 
you have to see that no one else quits the castle for two hours. 
Does this dear lady know the way?" 

<<Right well," replied Herbert: <^I took care of that long 
ago." 

'^ And will she have no fears in returning through those pas- 
sages alone? " enquired the King. 

'^None, Sire," answered Agnes, with a smile; 'U have 
become inured to real dangers, and fear no imaginary ones." 

"Well, then — farewell, my friends," said Frederic, 
shaking hands with Herbert and Oberntraut; "if we never meet 
again here below , God bless you ! and we shall meet hereafter, 
I do trust." 

Thus saying, he passed through the open gate with Dr. Alting. 
Agnes received a large key from her uncle, while Oberntraut took 
a dark lantern from the servant, unshaded it, and placed it in 
her hands. Thus provided, she followed quickly upon the steps 
of the King, and lighted him through the long and winding pas- 

24* 
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gage which at that time led down from the castle to the town. Not 
a word was spoken as they passed between the heavy walls of rade 
masonry, on which the green damp stood thick, and through 
which the water from the earth around oozed in many places ; bat - 
at the door leading into the city Frederic paused and pressed 
Agnes' hand, saying, ** Farewell, my sweet cousin! Wear 
this ring for my sake and for the Queen's. See our young friend 
Algernon to-night, and I think you will find that the intelligence 
I gave has proved a better medicine for his wounds than any the 
doctors have prescribed. It was the cup of hope, fair Agnes; 
but it were well that as soon as he can bear a horse's pace he 
should set out for England without delay of any kind. Once 
more, farewell!" 

Agnes put the key in the lock and threw the door open for the 
Prince and his old compaoion to pass ; and then saying, *'God 
speed your Majesty ! " saw jthe King depart from the dwelling of 
his ancestors for the last time. * 

With slow and thoughtful steps, and eyes that more than once 
filled with tears, the fair girl trod her way back towards the 
castle. She took not, however, the same course which Obem- 
traut had followed when he led Frederic up some hours before ; 
but, turning to the right at the top of the ascent, where a long 
gallery ran for some way round the side of the hill, she came to a 
door which led forth into the open air within the gate, nearihe 
great battery which connected the defences of the castle with the 
old town-wall, long since destroyed. The exit was into a narrow 
passage between the armoury and the tennis-court; and there 
she found Colonel Herbert pacing slowly up and down awaiting 
her coming. 

'<I have been up to see Algernon, my love," he said, <'and 
the poor youth seems much better this evening. He asked if you 
would not come again to-night, Agnes ; so I promised for you, 
and left your girl to wait at the foot of the stairs. Would to 
Heaven that he would get well quickly ! for every report of the 

• This last secret visit of Frederic to Heidelberg is now I fancy 
placed beyond doubt. 
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enemy *s moTemeDts makes me tremble till there is some one to 
protect you ia case I should he taken away." 

The colour mounted into Agnes' cheek ; for these were the 
first words that Herhert had ever uttered having a reference to the 
probability of a union between Algernon Grey and herself. 

<^I am sure he would protect me/' she said, with a little of 
that timid hypocrisy which women ever practise even to their own 
hearts; but the next moment she added more frankly, ^'Xhe 
King has just told me that it will be absolutely necessary of 
Algernon, as soon as he can travel, to go to England for a time." 

^'That is unfortunate indeed," said Herbert, thoughtfully; 
''but what does the King know of his affairs? " 

''Nay, I cannot tell," replied Agnes timidly. "His Majesty 
gave him happy news this evening, it would seem, and that has 
doubtless done him good. It is also very likely that he should 
have heard from his ambassadors in England much that has not 
reached us here." 

"True," replied Herbert : "a man of his rank is ever food 
for busy tongues. — ^ But there is one thing, my child, which 
must not be long delayed. He must know all respecting her 
whom he has chosen." 

"Oh, hush!" cried Agnes, in much agitation. "I know 
not that he has chosen me — I cannot tell that — " 

"Then he has not yet asked your hand?" said Herbert 
quickly. 

"No," replied Agnes, and was pausing there with some 
anxiety respectiog the effect of this information upon Herbert, 
when she suddenly remembered a chance expression of Algernon 
Grey's the very day before he had been so sadly wounded ; and 
she added , "I know that he loves me — that he did not conceal ; 
but be said that he would speak with you as soon as we arrived — 
tell all — explain all." 

Herbert mused for a moment : "That was right," he said at 
length , " that was quite right ; and I can easily conceive, Agnes, 
that the hours of sickness and despondency have not been those 
he would choose to execute his purpose. Still, let the explana- 
tions first come from you, my love. It were quite as well that 
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ere he says one word more, he should know fully what he is 
doing. I do not doubt him , Agnes — do yon?" 

<'Less than I shoald donbt myself," answered Agnes, warmly. 
*< I will do as you tell me ; I would haye done so before, bat I had 
not your permission. Yet, surely » it cannot be done, while he 
is still so ill." 

^'Oh, no," answered Herbert; ''there is time enough. Let 
health come back, at least in some degree; and then, the first 
time that he goes forth to walk in the gardens here, let him hear 
the tale. It is pleasant in the sunshine and the free air , beneath 
green trees and amidst sweet flowers, to tell such a story of times 
gone. The mind pauses on it untrammelled with the worldly 
thoughts of crowded cities ; the heart opens to it unoppressed by 
the heavy air of the close room. In the presence of Heaven and 
of God's works the pure, high feelings which nature gave at first, 
but which hang their heads like sickly city-flowers amongst the 
multitude , raise themselves up refreshed ; and we understand 
and sympathize with the sorrows and the hopes of others, and 
feel the link of kindred between ourselves and all mankind. Take 
some such moment, my sweet child; it is but fair to him and 
yourself." 

Thus saying, he led her on to the castle, and to the foot of 
the stairs which ascended to Algernon Grey's room. Her maid 
was waiting for her; and, thus accompanied, she went up and 
vras well repaid by seeing the brighter and more cheerful look, 
which, to her eyes, was full ofthe auguries of returning health. 
Nor was she mistaken ; for, every day from that hour forward, 
Algernon Grey gained ground against disease. His wounds 
healed rapidly. The languor and the feebleness they had left 
behind passed away, and at the end of little more than a week he 
was able to rise and sit by the open window, and listen to Agnes 
asshesuDg. Spring advanced, too, early and radiant; and se- 
veral causes of disquietude were removed from the inhabitants of 
the castle. News came, not only that Frederic had recrossed the 
Rhine in safety and joined his army on the other side , but that, 
aided by his bold friend. Count Mansfeld, he had defeated the 
Imperial army, and forced Tilly himself ♦'" ««♦-«-♦ ^o speedy 
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attack of Heidelberg was, consequently, to be expected; and 
Herbert employed the time of respite thus afforded in strengthen- 
ing still further the defences of the place. 

It need not be said that the heart of Agnes Herbert grew 
lighter and more cheerful hour by hour. How soon it is in youth, 
that we forget the storms and tempests that pass over us ! The 
drops are scarcely dry upon the grass ere the sunshine seems to 
Qs more bright; the distant sky more clear than ever; and thus 
it was with Agnes Herbert — ay, and with her lover also, 
though he had a wider knowledge of the world. The dark events 
which had taken place in Bohemia, if not forgotten, were re- 
membered as rendering present joy, only more sparkling; and, 
when Agnes walked forth one day through the gardens above the 
shining Neckar, with Algernon once more by her side, it seemed 
to her the brightest hour of existence*; and she could scarcely 
bring her heart to fear that the coming time might present days as 
dark as those that had been passed. On they went for more than 
an hour, walking slowly, for his strength had not fully returned ; 
but their conversation was like a gay mountain stream, bounding 
with brilliant leaps from one point to another. They sat down to 
rest ; they rose up and walked on again ; and they might have 
rambled far and long, had not a quick step behind them caused 
Agnes suddenly to turn round. 

The person who followed was her lover's page , with eager 
haste in his look ; and , the moment he came up , he held out a 
letter to his master, exclaiming, <' A messenger from your uncle, 
my lord, has brought this post-haste from England." 

Algernon Grey took it calmly, opened the packet and read. 
But Agnes could see his countenance change; his brow con- 
tracted — his lip quivered — his cheek grew red. 

'^This is bad news, yet good, my Agnes,'' he said. ''To 
tell the bad first, I must away to England without an hour's de- 
lay; but, as some consolation, I learn that all those difficulties 
and impediments which seemed raised up like a barrier between 
me and happiness are now giving way, and, ere a month be 
OTer^ must certainly fall to the ground.' 
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<' To England 9 without an hour's delay? " cried Agnes. *^ Oh^ 
you cannot go ! You are unfit for such a journey." 

"Nay, not so," replied her lover. "ToHanoheim -will be 
the worst part of the affair. Then dropping down the Rhine in a 
light boat would but refresh me , were it not that I part from you, 
my Agnes ; but the joyful thought of my return must cheer me ; 
and, though the hours will be long, they will not be many, ere 
I return to claim this baud, not promised, yet mine, I know." 

"Oh, the dread uncertainty of the future!" said Agnes, 
with a deep sigh and eyes full of tears. "Had any one told me, 
Algernon, but a few brief months ago, when I first met you 
here, and wandered through these gardens with you, that I 
should have seen such eights, and witnessed such disasters, 
should I have believed it? — should I have believed even that I 
myself should be so changed in thoughts, in feelings, almost 
in spirit, I may say? And what may not the coming months, too, 
bring? I thought it was bitter enough, when I parted at Prague 
from those I loved dearly, from those connected with me by the 
ties of kindred, with a strange uncertain fate before both them 
and me ; but what will it be now, to part with you ! " 

"Let us not cloud the moment, dearest Agnes," said Alger- 
non Grey, "which in itself is a sad one, with gloomy anticipa- 
tions. I go, I acknowledge, full of hope; for the thought of 
being freed from a detested bond , which bars my union with her 
I love , is too joyful not to lighten even the pangs of parting. Bat 
you say, my Agnes, that at Prague you left those connected 
with you by the ties of kindred ; I knew not that you had kin- 
dred there." 

Agnes shook her head sadly and thoughtfully ; for the tone of 
the mind contrives to extract from every event reflections of the 
same hue with itself. "It shows how little we can count even on 
an hour," she said. "I had thought to-day to tell you, amidst 
these fair scenes , a melancholy tale of days long gone — to dwell 
upon it, and to let you hear each incident, without which, a 
story such as this is but a lifeless sort of stick, like a vine 
stripped of its leaves in the winter season. But now, as we go 
back, I must do it drily and briefly **" "mother was the 
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Abbess of a noble conyent ia France, of the high family of Latour 
d'Auverae, and, consequently, by the father's side third cou- 
sin, and by the mother's second cousin to the Electress Dowager, 
Louisa Juliana. In the course of the war, an English gentle- 
man, of high family but small fortune, was wounded seyerely 
whilst serving under Henry the Fourth of France , was brought to 
the small town of Mousson, where the Abbey stood, and was 
tended kindly by the good sisters. The greater part of the family 
of Latour are zealous Protestants, as you know ; but this branch 
has always been vehemently Catholic ; and the young Abbess had 
been brought up in that faith. You know the degree of liberty 
which nuns of high rank have in France ; so that the vows they 
take place very little restraint upon their intercourse with the 
world. The Abbess saw my father often; acquaintance, with 
kind care on the one side and gratitude on the other, soon 
changed into friendship and to love. My mother was frightened 
at her feelings; and when my father first ventured to speak his 
affection, fled from him in terror and in anger. But they met 
again, and then he found means to shake her trust in the dogmas 
of the Church to which she had hitherto belonged. He brought 
her into communication with a Protestant minister. The Bible 
in its simple purity was laid before her. Her eyes were opened, 
and she renounced the superstitious faith ! She dared not do so 
openly, however; for she was surrounded by powerful and un- 
scrupulous relations, who would have hesitated at no means to 
punish, where they could not restrain; and she was wedded in 
secret to my father, till the opportunity served for removing her 
to a Protestant land. It became necessary that she should quit 
the convent; aod they removed to a small solitary place in thQ 
Vosges, where I was born. Various events detained them be- 
tween four and five years, living concealed in profound retire- 
ment; but they were sought for everywhere; and my father 
found, at length, that it would be necessary to fly, for that a 
clue had been obtained to their retreat, and pursuit was coming 
near. They, consequently, set off for the Bhine on an autumn 
evening, my father and mother in a carriage, with a few servants 
on horseback, and my father's horse led behind. Their move- 
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meats, however, had been wjitehed. In passing through a 
wood the carriage was fired upon , and my mother and one of the 
men wonnded.* She said, at first, that the injury was but 
slight; and my father, springing ont« mounted his horse, and 
attacked the assassins. They were speedily put to flight; and 
one of them was tilled by my father's own hand. When they 
came to examine, they found that it was my mother's own nephew 
who had fallen — but that she never knew ; and , pursuing their 
journey rapidly, they reached the Palatinate, where, at the town 
of Frankenthal, the wound my mother had received was first 
dressed. It was then discovered to be much more serious than 
had been supposed. She lingered a week, and expired in my 
father's arms ! " 

Agnes paused; and Algernon Grey demanded eagerly, <^But 
what became of your father?" 

**He hastened hither," continued Agnes, <Uold his tale to 
the Electress, who had already been made aware of part, and 
eagerly besought her countenance and protection for myself. She 
promised she would be to me as a mother; and she has been so, 
as you know, Algernon. But my mother's brother, a stern and 
cruel man , was in high favour with the Queen of France ; and, as 
soon as it was known my father had found refuge here, the Elector 
was required to give him up to answer for my cousin's deatb. 
Could a fair trial have been expected, he would have surrendered ; 
but it was known that such was not to be obtained, and he was 
obliged to fly. He served for several years in distant lands ; and 
when it was supposed that men's passions bad become more 
calm, he returned to be near his child. Tou have often seen 
him — know him well, Algernon. But Duke John of Zwei- 
brflcken , who was guardian to the Elector Frederic at the time of 
his return, insisted that some concealment was still necessary ; 
and my father, assuming the character of his brother, who had 
died the year before, has passed ever since for my uncle, in order 
not to give offence to the court of France." 

•>| had some suspicion," said Algernon Orey; <<for there 

• Tbi$isfact, notrorar- i 
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has been a tenderness, dear Agnes, in his manner toigrards you, 
that nought but the yearnings of paternal loye could give. — And 
now> dearest, ^e are coming near the castle. I, too, ought to 
open my whole heart to your father. I fear, however, there is 
not time; for, when we came away, he said he was going down 
to strengthen the defences by the bridge. Send down to him, 
however, dear girl, and ask him to return. I will wait till the 
last moment, in order to see him ; but I ought to reach Mann- 
heim before it is dark." 

The messenger, however, could not find Colonel Herbert. 
Two hours passed by without his coming; and, having waited 
with his men mounted in the court till not more than half an hour 
of daylight remained, Algernon Grey tore himself away and rode 
on towards Mannheim. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In all ages of which we have record, England has been unlike 
any other country in the world ; nor has it been alone in the 
character of the people, their political institutions, and their re- 
ligious feelings, that it has differed from all others; but the very 
aspect of the land has been totally apart, shadowing forth in its 
very look the mind of the people. We see forests and mountains, 
rocks, rivers, and cataracts, wide fields and waving corn in 
other countries ; but where else would you see a green bowery 
lane like that, canopied with boughs and tapestried with flowers, 
down which those two figures are now walking slowly on? It is 
England all over — sweet, peaceful, pleasant-looking England. 
Though the age is remote from that in which we live ; though the 
costume both of the man and woman is very different from our 
own; though the plumed hat, and the hanging cloak, and the 
slashed sleeve, might lead one to suppose one's self amongst 
Spaniards; yet look at the trees with the ivy creeping up them, 
the yellow banks, the small fields, the trim hedgerows, and not 
a doubt remains ihaX the scene is English. 

But we must just listen to theif conversation, too; and that, 
alas! is very un-English. We must remember, however, that 
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the age was ooe wlLen a number of events had tended to corrupt 
society generally, and the court in particular; when the tone of 
the human mind, both in Britain and in France, bad become de- 
based by the conduct and example of the highest personages in 
the realm; when the monarch on the throne of England, at least, 
though learned and witty, presented to his people the pattern of 
all that is despicable, low, and vicious in a man, all that is 
hateful and contemptible in a monarch ; a tyrant without energy 
or courage ; a debauchee without fire or passion ; a tricky poli- 
tician, without perspicuity or judgment; vain of his religion, yet 
wavering in his doctrines; irreligious in his conduct, and blas- 
phemous in his discourse; proud of his cunning, yet always de- 
ceived and frustrated ; assuming the tone of command, yet led 
like an infant or a fool; governed by others, though a despot 
himself; and only perfect in grossness, selfishness, and trea- 
chery. With such a sovereign; with minions imitating and 
despising him ; with a court hungry of gold and avaricious of vice ; 
with the scafifold and the prison offered as rewards for virtue, 
energy, and genius ; can we be surprised that the poison spread, 
more or less, through all classes ; and that the nobles, brought 
more immediately within the pestilential atmosphere of the court, 
were peculiarly affected by the moral malady of the time? Can we 
wonder that every kind of wickedness which the pen^erse heart of 
man can conceive or generate was rife; that corruption of all 
kinds was too common to excite attention ; that brawls and mur- 
ders were heard of every day ; and that the enemy or the rival, 
whom the knife could not reach , found death in the platter or 
cup? Can we wonder that such conversations as the following 
were heard by the ears of the air? 

<'He must be disposed of,'' said the gentleman, speaking to 
a lady of extraordinary beauty who walked by his side ; '^ he must 
be disposed of, that is very clear." 

*'Ay, but how is it to be done?" asked the lady. ^'Itisvery 
well for you to counsel me , but give me no help." 

"Nay, sweetest Kate," replied her companion, "I am willing 
to give you every help in the world ; but I have heard that, during 
my long and tedious absence from your fair side, you did not fail 
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to console yourself by reasonable tenderness for this same object 
of your present hate." 

''And do yon believe such tales?" she exclaimed, turning ber 
flashing eyes upon him. << You do not, William, you do not! I 
am the creature of your hands; you have made me vhati am. 
From infancy till now you have tutored and led, guided, com- 
manded me — no, not commanded, but at least directed ; and 
yoa should know — " 

"For that very reason I do know," be replied, "that it is the 
most natural and likely thing in the world, dear Kate, that you 
should seek a little consolation for a lover's absence. I say no 
more, I imply no more ; for I know that, if real love were in the 
case, the bold, brave spirit in your heart, guided and directed 
as you say it has been by me, would even to myself avow the fact, 
and daringly set all my rage and jealousy at nought. Is it not so, 
sweet Kate?" 

"Ay," she answered with a smile, "even so." 

'^Well then," he continued, "as you see I understand you 
fully, and neither suspect nor doubt, but only think that in a 
vacant hour, dull, and for mere idleness, you have trifled with 
a growing passion in this great lord, till it has risen into a flame 
which has somewhat scorched the fingers of the kindler — I say 
it must be by some means drowned out. The only question is 
how, and that we must consider. But in order to judge of the 
best means, I must know fully the provocation he has given my 
fair love. ■— Nay, knit not your white brows, dear Kate, with 
such a puzzled look : I will help you to explanations." 

"You cannot," she said; "there can be no explanations, 
William Ifford. It suffices to me, and should suffice to you, 
that he has offended and insulted me — her whom you say you 
love." 

"And do love," answered he whom we have hitherto seen 
under the name of Lovet, " ay, better far than all the thousand I 
have loved and been loved by before. But yet it matters much, 
my Kate ; for, if the injury and the insult — as from something 
you let drop a day or two ago I do suspect — touches me in the 
slightest possible degree, my course is very plain, and I will cut 
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his throat ere the moon be an inch broader. But if it refer to yoa 
alone, it might be dangerous to take the step of the dueilo on 
such a topic, as giving point to certain rumours of our close 
friendship which would mar all our plans." 

The lady looked down, bending her large, dark, haughty eyes 
sternly upon the ground ; but she murmured in a low tone, ^^He 
treated me as he might treat a conunon harlot; and when I 
mortiGed his vanity by cold repulse , he spoke of you , called you 
my paramour, vowed he could prove the facts and make my shame 
public to all the world. Now, though I would break, by any 
means — at any risk, that idle tie to your cold hypocritical cousin 
HiUiogdon, yet I would fain do so without having the finj^er of 
every smooth, well-concealed, mock-virtuous woman of the 
court pointed at me in scorn. He said he could prove it, I tell 
you. — You start, William, and turn pale: that is not as if your 
blood fired up like mine.'' 

'<My blood has something else to do, bright Kate," answered 
her cousin. << Why I started was, because your tale awakens a 
strange doubt in my mind. There was safe in my house, when I 
left England, a little agate casket with a secret lock, which kept 
good guard over your dear, long-preserved letters. — Here is the 
key hanging ever round my neck; but yesterday, when I sought 
for that casket, I could not find it; and, thinking that it had 
been mislaid, I left the search, trusting to meet with it another 
day. Can any one have stolen those letters? — At all events that 
man must not live much longer; but, my dear Kate, it will not 
do to fight on such a cause of quarrel. Nay , moreover, if I seek 
occasion against him, he will judge rightly of the cause, and 
spread his tale of scandal to the world, — perhaps produce his 
proofs, if he really have any. We must employ quieter means, 
wear a smooth face towards him, and, as we do with a wild beast 
/ that we fear, lure him into a trap well prepared beforehand. How 
did you part, in enmity or calmly? " 

The lady had turned very pade as he spoke of the loss of the 
casket; and some time passed ere she answered his question. 
He repeated it, however, in a quiet, tender tone; and, looking 
up, she said, <<He cowed me — rage sank beneath fear, and I 
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smoothed my brow — nay, even smiled and laughed, in order to 
^ain time, till I could speak with you. But you were loug ere 
yoa arrived, and now it is too late to perfect any plans. He 
comes to-morrow evening, and has promised to bring the proofs 
lie spoke of with him." 

*^ Not too late , not too late , " answered her companion. << I 
vili speed home like lightning, search for these letters, be with 
yoa again to-morrow early; and then, if you have courage and 
resolution, we will find means to rid us of one whom we cannot 
deal with openly. I will have all prepared if you will but second 
me. Where will my lord your uncle be to-morrow? '' 

**X hundred miles hence and more," replied the lady. ^^He 
and my good aunt, do not return for two days to come." 

^'Then ail will go easily," rejoined the other. <<The man 
must die — he must not reach Royston alive." 

^'But blood is soon traced," she said, in a tone of hesita- 
tion. 

^'We will have no blood," replied her lover, with a smile: 
<<men die occasionally of very rapid diseases. I will plan it all 
— you must execute." 

« But how shall we get the papers from him ," asked the lady, 
"without—" 

" That must be cared for , " answered Lovet. ^' You must be 
tender, my fair Kate, till you have got him to produce his proofs ; 
give him fair hopes, and lead him on. He will sup here, of 
course; and after supper, when he has trifled with somewhat 
dangerous viands, bid him show the weighty evidence he spoke 
of. When they are all spread forth, I will come in, . tp your sur- 
prise and his, and take my own again. Then, if he be inclined 
to quarrel, one hasty thrust, given ere any one has time to hear 
his tale, will settle all, and I shall pass blameless for despatching 
one whom I found insulting my sweet cousin. It will be a claim, 
too, on her love — a fair motive in the world's eyes for her (in 
gratitude) to give me her soft hand." 

The lady smiled with a meaning look. There was no surprise ; 
there was no horror; there seemed hardly to be any fear. Had 
her mind been conversant with those ideas before? Who can 
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tell?- Sneh deeds were Msorediyeommon in that day, aad, at all 
events, they were commonly reported. The mmoar of crimes 
always generates fresh ones of the same diaracter. There is an 
infection in the very sound of such deeds, and the mind that hears 
it often catches the moral pestilence and dies. As she thonght 

— and for some moments she did not reply — a look of trinmph 
rose in her glittering eyes. '^ Ay ! " she repeated, <'ay ! he shall 
rae it ! Yes^ he shall rae it ! — William, yon are right. It would 
not do to raise a clamour about this man's death , by taking your 
usual mode of settling such affairs; but against one thing you 
must guard right carefully, that his death be not traceable to us 

— unless, indeed, it be in hasty brawl, where weapons are soon 
out, and execution done ere men have time to think. I mean, if 
he quits my house alive, they must not be able to show that it was 
in the cup, or in the food which he there partook, that he found 
his fate." 

^' I will take care ," said her cousin , significantly ^ <' but you 
roust be both ready and resolute , my sweet Kate, — no doubt — 
no hestation — no weak remorse." 

<<I have none!" replied the lady, lifting her hand boldly; 
''we kill a wolf or a tiger, a snake or a shark. It is the first 
principle of nature and of right to destroy that which would destroy 
us. His death is needful to my life. He dies, or I die. — Nay, 
more; I feel the hunter's spirit within me, and life, for life, I 
would rather die myself with him, than not see him die." 

''His offence must have been bitter," answered her cousin ; 
"though it was very needful to our happiness that Hillingdon 
should be out of our way , you never thought of using such means 
with him." 

"I may have thought of it," answered the lady, musing; 
"but I would not have done it, William. In moments of eager 
impatience, I may have wished him dead — nay, have said so, 
I think, to you; but yet I would have practised nought against 
his life. Hillingdon never offended me. He loved me not; but, 
as I loved him not, that was no offence. His tone was courteous, 
too, when he did write to me or to my uncle. Plainly- and boldly 
he said he wished the contract dissolved ; but I wish^it too, and 
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therefore it was a kindness , not an injury. His very absence, 
that he naiglit never see me, had — as he turned it , and I believe 
as he felt it •— a certain courtesy. Nay: Hillingdon, though 
G<^d and stiff, and opposite in almost everything to my nature 
and my wishes, is still a high and noble-minded man, a gentle* 
man in heart and spirit." 

Her companion bit his lip, for he loved not to hear his cou- 
sin's praises from that lady's tongue. He was silent, however, 
and she proceeded: <<But this man has, indeed, offended me 
bitterly, as you say. Encouraged by a light smile , ^nd perhaps 
some idle freedom — I will not deny it — he thought I had become 
his slave, assumed the air of triumph, boasted, I doubt not, of 
his conquest amongst drunken comrades, and thought mine was 
a heart that would bear the insolent tone, the rude assumption of 
success, the air and words of conquest. Fool! I taught him 
better; and then he threatened to turn my bold contempt to 
burning shame — he did more than threaten, William. He it is, 
and he alone , who has staid the dissolution of my infant mar- 
riage with HiHingdon. — The judges were all agreed — the king 
himself was won , when this man stepped in. The minion per- 
suaded the king, by his cringing arts, to pause. — Nay, look not 
doubtful! He told me so himself; with scornful triumph vowed 
my fate was in his hands; and said, if i had not treated him so 
disdainfully I should have been now as free as air. Do not the 
facts bear out the assertion? All that was required by any one 
was Hillingdon's oath in open court that he had never seen me 
since I was ten years old. He came and gave it. Then suddenly 
the king paused and prevaricated, and Algernon returned dis- 
gusted and despairing. Have I not cause to say this man is a 
viper in my way? Have I not a right to set my heel upon his 
head?" 

"Assuredly!" replied William Ifford; "and the sooner the 
better, my sweet Kate. I see that your mind is made up and 
your courage equal to the task. He sups here ; he will dine at 
Hertford, at the inn there. I will take care — though the deed 
cannot be done there on account of the many eyes upon us — that 
some circumstance of suspicion shall occur at Hertford to direct 
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the donbls of men aflerwards away from your hoase. I hate a 
powder brought from Italy , which I have hearil has been most 
serviceable io the great house of Medici. Hay it prove as osefol 
to us! Aod now farewell, my Kate. I will not go up to the man- 
sion with yoUy as I must retnm to-morrow morning. Do not 
pause and ponder on our plans, lest your resolution fail." 

''No fear!" she answered, with a calm look; ''mycoarage 
is firmerthan you think, William. Adieu I" 

Sir William Ifford left her, and walked back to a village about 
half a mile disUnt, where he had left his horse. At first he went 
quick, as u in haste ; but after he had turned out of the lane his 
pace became slower, and he meditated , murmuring a part of his 
thoughts as he proceeded. ''A dangerous housekeeper!" he said ; 
** and yet a glorious creature — not the most faithful in her loves, 
I fear — yet how can I blame her? I have not been right faithful 
myself — and she was alone. We will both do better when w« 
are wedded. — There must be more in this affair than she thinks 
fit to own — she could not hate so strongly had she not somewhat 
loved. Well, when he is dead that will bewipedont; her own 
hand will avenge both herself and me. Yet it is hardly politic to 
teach her tricks which she may practise hereafter on myself. — 
I am a bold man to link myself to one so well tutored *, but for 
such a woman, and for such a fortune, who would not be bold? 
All that will be needed is care for the future, — and a sure anti- 
dote in my doublet pocket." 

Full of such reflections, he reached the village, and, mount- 
ing his horse, rode on to a house which, with the small estate 
around it, had descended to him from his mother. His patri- 
monial property had been long spent, and even this was not un- 
encumbered. Springing to the ground, he mounted the six 
steps which led up into an arched porch covered with ivy, opened 
the door, and went in. A servant was called and ordered to bring 
a fresh horse, and then William Ifford paused a moment in the 
hall, bending his eyes upon the marble pavement in deep medita- 
tion. It seemed of a very gloomy character too. Perhaps it was 
remorse that moved him ; for the heart, however sunk in vice and 
folly, shrinks from the touch of a new crime. Rarely does it 
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happen that it is so cornipted that there is not some sound spot 
left somewhere ; and so long as there is, that part will tremble at 
the first touch of the corroding poison which has destroyed all the 
rest. His brow became very cloady^ and gathered thick over his 
deep, keen eye; his lip qnivered; and the fingers of the band 
vhich had fallen by his side were seen to mo\e slowly together, 
till they were clenched firmly in the palm. The light, the scoffing, 
and the scornful will haye their moments of thought, of doubt, 
and of depression, as the vicious of regret. There comes upon 
us all, against our will, we know not how, we know not whence, 
a shadow as from the gloomy, inevitable rock before us, clouding 
the sparkling sunny path in which we sported , rendering the gay 
dreams gloomy, and the clear future obscure. It is the time to 
ask ourselves, whither that path tends, where those sports may 
end. But still the counteracting power of evil, waging his eternal 
war against all good, suggests some reason, presents some ex- 
cuse for following the impulse of the wilful heart along the course 
of error; till at length, when all warnings have been given, and 
every opportunity neglected, the toils of our own acts close round 
us; and, in the inextricable net which we ourselves have aided 
to weave, we struggle in vain; till death takes us forth, and an 
unknown state begins. 

Slowly and even sadly Sir William Ifford raised his eyes and 
cast a melancholy glance around the dim old hall. There was an 
air of desolation and neglect about it, very different from the gay 
and splendid scenes in which he was accustomed and loved to 
move. The look of poverty was stamped upon it; and in an in- 
stant flashed before his eyes the image of a long fatore of care 
and penury , and forced self«-denial and niggardly restraint. *'It 
must be," he cried, <'it mnst be done;" and, hurrying to an 
old oaken cabinet, which he opened with one of the keys he wore 
about iiim, took out an extremely minute vial filled with some 
white substance, and gazed at it attentively for an instant; then, 
placing it in his pocket, he entered his bednshamber, and drew 
forth from a large chest a masker's beard , nearly white, and se- 
veral separate locks of silver hair. With these, put safely up, 
he rode away towards the town of Hertford, which he reached 
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shortly after nightfall; but, before he entered the street, he 
fastened the false locks to the lining offals hat, and brought them 
over his forehead and his neck. The beard completed a disguise 
sufficiently close to prevent any eyes, hot sneh as knew him TCry 
well, from recognising him; and then, entering the town , he 
dismounted at a small public-house, and walked on foot towards 
the principal inn in the great street. About half an hour after, he 
might be seen speaking in the court-yard to a man in a white 
night-cap and apron. Their conversation seemed merry, too; 
for few even knew better how to assume familiar courtesies to- 
wards the lower classes, when he liked it, than William Ifford. 

''You foolish dog,'' be cried, at length; ''will you lose a 
good gold piece just for your vanity in your art? I tell you it is 
for a bet with him. I vowed I would make him eat bitter pottage 
ere a week were over ; and I ask you not to do aught that can hurt 
him. There 's many an innocent herb, and salutary too, that 
tastes like soot in the mouth. Take your choice of them, and stuff 
his pottage and the first two dishes full of it. Go out into the 
garden and get some bitter endive, or any other purifier of the 
blood. So will you be sure that no harm can come of it. I must 
have it done, however; and here is a gold piece for your pains." 

The man seemed still to hesitate ; but William Ifford doubled 
the offered bribe, and the cook's virtue could not resist the temp- 
tation. 

"Keep your own counsel," said the gentleman, as he left 
him, "and all is safe. I shall laugh heartily to-morrow night, 
when I hear him curse the bitter soup he had at Hertford." 

Thus saying, he turned away, mounted his horse again and 
rode back. On the following morning early he was once more by 
the Lady Catherine's side ; and for two long hours they talked 
eagerly with meaning looks, but in low tones, as if they feared 
to be overheard , although they well knew that no ear was near to 
hear them. But there is a consciousness in crime of an ever open 
eye, an ear that is never closed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

^^Ybs, Sir, yes/' said theKingofEoglaDd^ lolling upon his 
lefl legy and sticking out his right hip , as if he had dislocated the 
joint, at the same time thrusting one hand into the'wide open pocket 
of his black veWet hose , ^' yes y Sir, ye had better gang your way 
back. As ye 've staid awa, sae lang, I think ye may stay awa a 
while mair. We '11 just conseeder o' the matter — hand your 
tongue, Steenie, nane o' yer clavers ; I've said the word!" 

The Duke of Buckingham, who had stepped forward, as if to 
speak, drew back again with a very significant and uncourtier-like 
look of disgust and impatience ; but Buckingham by this time 
rested the ladder of ambition rather upon the favour of the Prince 
than of the Kiog, and feared not every now and then to express 
his dissent somewhat boldly from the Monarch's views. 

James's words were addressed to Algernon , Earl of Hilling- 
don, who stood before him in the midst of a circle of courtiers 
and flatterers somewhat surprised at the cold, careless, deter- 
mined manner of the young peer. 

The Monarch ended his sentence ; but then, seeing that the 
young lord did not withdraw, he added somewhat sharply: 
"God's life, man ! you shall know our pleasure when it is time." 

**I hope your Majesty's pleasure may be to do me justice," 
answered Algernon Grey; <<but, by your gracious permission, 
I must add a few words before I go. Famous lawyers, bearing 
highofGces in your royal court, have pronounced this marriage 
null by reason of the age of the contracting parties. Ecclesiasti- 
cal judges, appointed by yourself, have come to the same con- 
clusion. Your Majesty hesitates, from some scruples, tosuflfer 
the sentence to be pronounced; but let me add, that I must by 
some means soon learn whether this contract, entered into in my 
infancy, is a marriage or not. If not, I have nought to say; for 
all parties are free. But if the law pronounces it a marriage, I 
must, without loss of time, move my peers for a divorce, on ac- 
count of the lady's adultery with a person high in your royal fa- 
vour." 
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<<Hoiit, tout!" cried the King, with his sallow iMcfloshing, 
and his thick lips quiTeriogy while his laif e ton^^e rolled roond 
aod roofid id his mouth , as if he had a plum, or some other ex~ 
traoeons substance therein; <<Bj God! yon shall have neither 
one , Bor the other. What ! are we not oursels the supreme head 
both of the church and the law, God's vice-gereni in this puir 
kingdom of England! Awa wi' ye. Sir; and let me hear nae 
mair. Tak the man awa;" and with a blasphemous oath he 
added : **je 11 drive me daft." 

Prince Charles adyanced to his father's side and tried to calai 
him ; while the Duke of Buckingham took the Earl's arm and led 
him gently from the King's presence. 

'^Goy Hillingdon, go/' he said; ''and do not enrage him 
more. We will do the best for you. — Yon ha\e said too much al- 
ready, my lord." 

''Not more than was needful to say, Duke," replied Algernon 
Grey, somewhat sharply; but then, feeling that irritation had 
made him uDgracious towards a man who had exerted himself 
strenuously in his behalf, he took Buckingham's hand, adding, 
"Pardon me, your Grace, I thank you a thousand times for all 
that you have done ; but it moves me, I do confess, to see a piti- 
ful, unworthy, uDgeotlemanly upstart, like this Lord Marston, 
have power to pervert the course of justice and impede the opera- 
tion of the law. This is a bitter disappointment to me altogether ; 
and your Grace must pardon something in a m,an so circum- 
stanced." 

^'I do, I do," answered Buckingham ; "and I counsel you 
but for your own advantage. Leave the kingdom as soon as may 
be, and trust to me and his Royal Highness." He paused an 
instant; and then, laying his hand on Algernon's arm, he added, 
with a proud and significant air, "This man is my enemy, as 
well as yours I Is not that sufficient? " 

'*Methinks, it ought to be," said Algernon Grey; "but in 
this strange world , where merit and unworthiness, wisdom and 
folly, seem alternately to succeed, as if upon the chances of the 
dice, one may be permitted always to doubt what will co|ue next. 
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HoweTer, I will follow your Grace's advice; and, repeating my 
thanks, withdraw." 

''The sooner, the better/' replied Buckingham; ^^for the 
Tower is near at hand ; and your best friends might find U diffi- 
cult to keep you out, if the King be wilful ; or to get you out, if 
once la." 

Thus saying, he turned away; and Algernon Grey retired 
from the palace, and proceeded to his house on the bank of the 
river, in what is, and wasihen called the Strand. 

''Pack up everything for instant departure, Tony,'' he said, 
speaking to his old servant, who opened the door of his bed- 
room for him. "Let the barge be ready in half an hour, and call 
a wherry up to the stairs at the end of the garden. See that all 
the men be warned that they will have to embark to-night on 
board the 'Mary Anne,' for Rotterdam." 

The good man looked in his lord's face, and for a moment 
vns inclined to ask, — "Has all beeb settled to your satis- 
faction?" but the expression of Algernon's countenance was an- 
swer sufficient; and, without a word, he retired to make the 
arrangements required. It is strange , the influence of the cha- 
racter of a master upon servants and dependants. There be some 
men, who, without any effort to conciliate or win regard, seem 
to command it; and their joys or sorrows diffuse themselves 
around, as it were in eddies, to the utmost limit of those who 
know them. A few words from the old senant, as he commu- 
nicated his lord's commands to the rest of the household, spread 
gloom over the whole ; and the attendants went about their pre- 
parations with a sad and sorrowful air, as if each had received 
some personal disappointment. 

At the end of half an hour, Algernon Grey issued forth from 
his chamber with several written papers in his hand. They were 
merely orders, which he was more inclined to write than to 
speak. The greater part of his attendants were to accompany 
him to Germany; but were to wait where they were an hour or 
two for the return of his barge, which was now ready to convey 
him, with six or seven whom he had selected, to a vessel about 
to sail for the month of the Rhine. The rest were to remain in 
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London till they heard farther. Some stores of arms, not yel 
ready, "were to be sent after him to Germany in another tessel. 
Especial care was ordered to be taken of his tenantry, and of two 
or three old pensioners of the family ; and , according to a laad- 
able custom of that time, which the. law of Elizabeth had not 
altogether abrogated, a certain sum was to be distribated in 
weekly alms to any deserving poor* 

Several of his principal servants delayed his departure for a 
short time by asking directions in various matters which he had 
not remembered; but ere an hour and a half had passed » after 
he had quitted the palace , he was floating on the broad bosom of 
the Thames; and, in about half an hour more, had embarked 
for Rotterdam. His followers showed zealous punctuality in 
joining him without delay. Baggage and arms were embarked 
safely; and, with the first tide that night the ship dropped down 
the river. The passage could hardly be called fair, for it blew a 
gale from river-mouth to river-mouth ; but the wind was favour- 
able, and speed was all he cared for. 

Often he asked himself, however, why he should so eagerly 
press forward ; what but pain and grief lay before him ; what he 
had to communicate to her he best loved, but doubt, uncertainty, 
and disappointment ; and yet the thought of seeing her again , of 
holding her hand in his — of gazing into those beautiful, and 
speaking eyes — of reading there love, and hope, and con- 
fidence — of gaining new trust for the future from her very look, 
drew him onward , and formed at least one bright spot in the fu- 
ture, which all the cares and sorrows that surrounded him had 
no power to cloud. Then, again, at times, he would revolve 
all that had taken place in England since he had again yisited his 
native land ; and he would ask himself, with doubt, whether all 
had been fair in the conduct of those who professed themselves 
his friends, and pretended to support his cause. Whether Buck- 
ingham was sincere, — whether Prince Charles himself had not 
been deceiving him? and then he would accuse himself of mean 
suspicions , and try to cast them from his mind. There was one 
point, indeed, on which the more he thought, the more he 
doubted. Had the Lady Catherine's family, though affecting to 
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urge the nallificatioQ of the marriage , really eierted themselves 
to the utmost. They were powerful ; in high favour at court, and 
he could not but remember that the contract between the lady and 
himself 9 while both were mere children , had been first proposed 
by the very uncle with whom she now lived , -— a man not very 
pure in morals, and ambitious in character. Ere he reached the 
shores of Holland, he resolved to take one step more, to write 
to the Lady Catherine herself, and telling her he had done all he 
could to set her free from an engagement she detested, leave her 
to move her own relations to exert themselves more strenuously 
than before. He would trust the letter, he thought, to his old 
servant and the page, — the one having many friends in the 
household to which he was sent, from whom he was sure to learn 
much of the past; the other being of a character almost too re- 
marking, who would form a very sure notion of the disposition 
of all parties at present. He gave them no orders, indeed, to 
enquire or to observe, but simply sent them back to England 
with the letter, as soon as hi^ foot touched the shore, desiring 
them to obtain an answer, and hasten to join him at Heidelberg. 
The voyage up the Rhine, in those days, was slow and diffi- 
cult ; but for some way the strife which was then actually going on 
in the Low Countries, deterred him from landing; and it was only 
when he reached the first state of the Protestant Union that he 
disembarked with his followers, and took his way forward on 
horseback. Many difficulties and impediments delayed him on 
the road ; and rumours continually reached him of the movements 
of contending armies in the Palatinate, some true, and many 
false. He gathered, however, from all accounts, that the tem- 
porary prosperity which had visited the arms of the King of Bo- 
hemia had by this time passed away ; that Mansf eld had retreated 
into Alsace ; that the Prince of Orange had been recalled to Hol- 
land; that greater discord than ever reigned among the united 
princes, and that Horace Vere and his troops, nearly confined to 
the town of Mannheim and its immediate neighbourhood , could 
effect little or nothing, against a superior force led by one of the 
first generals of the age. Tilly, with the united Bavarian, Aus- 
trian, and Spanish armies, ranged and ravaged the Palatinate 
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wilhoot eheek. FrankeDthftl, indeed* resisted still ; but there 
was no power in the open fidd to protect the villages from op- 
pression ^ or to maintain the smaller towns against the invader* 
Every report he received was more or less gloomy; and by some 
it was stated that Heidelberg itself was menaced, while others 
represented that the city was already invested. 

All these accounts bnt served to make the yonog Englishman 
press more eagerly forward. The men, as well as their horses, were 
wearied with the rapid advance ; bnt they did not complain, for they 
all comprehended the feelings in their lord's bosom ; and there was 
sufficient of chivalry, even in the lower classes of that day, to make 
them think it could be hard that he should be kept from the lady 
whom he loved, simply because they were tired. Thus, on the ninth 
day after they had reached Rotterdam, they entered the dominions 
of the Elector Palatine; and a weary march through the plains of 
the Rhine succeeded. No intelligence but vague rumours amongst 
the peasantry, could be obtained; and, towards nightfall, they 
approached a large village about eight miles from Mannheim, and 
somewhat more from Heidelberg. During the last day's journey, 
sad traces of the ravages of war had been apparent at every step. 
Villages burnt, houses and churches in ruins, and here and 
there a dead body lying unburied within a few yards of the road, 
had marked its devastating course ; but the small town that they 
now approached seemed to have escaped better than most of those 
they had met with; and a barricade dravrn across the end of the 
little street showed that it had been prepared for defence by one 
or other of the contending parties* A number of the peasantry, 
armed with heavy arquebuses, presented themselves to the eyes 
of Algernon Grey just within the barricade; and a loud call to halt 
and keep off was almost instantly followed by two or three un- 
ceremonious shots, which, luckily, did not take effect. Bidding 
his men retire a little, the young Englishman rode on alone, and 
was suffered to approach the barrier ; but, though he spoke to the 
peasants in German, begging shelter and repose for at least a few 
hours, his foreign accent created suspicion, and, with a sagacious 
shake of the head, the leader of the peasantry told him that they 
knew better. 
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*«Well, my brave man," answered Algernon Grey, "yoa 
seem to be frightened by a very small number; I have not thirty 
men with me in all; and, if I were an enemy, it would be much 
more dangerous for me to trust myself within your place than for 
you to let me in; however, if I must ride on to Heidelberg with 
weary men and horses, it cannot be helped; but you are not 
serving your Prince, I can tell you; for I am one of the King's 
officers, and was with him in Prague." 

" Heidelberg ! " said the peasant ; " I doubt that you will get 
in. Whom do you want in Heidelberg?" 

'< Either Colonel Herbert or the Baron of Oberntraut," an- 
swered the young Englishman. 

"The Baron of Oberntraut!" said the good man, eyeing the 
other from head to foot; "you may find him without going to 
Heidelberg — perhaps sooner than you like, if you be what I 
think." 

"Whatever you may think," answered Algernon Grey, "I 
cannot find him sooner than I should like." 

"Well, then, I will send for some one to show you where he 
is," replied the peasant. "It is not far; and he has two hundred 
good Reiters with him." Thus sayings he turned to the people 
. who surrounded him, and whispered a word or two to a light, 
active lad. The latter instantly laid down his arquebuse and ran 
full speed up the village. ' 

"The Baron is in the place, my good friend," said Algernon 
Grey at once. " I understand it all ; so you can have no objection 
to open your barrier and let me in alone to speak with him." 

But the worthy peasant was a very cautious man; and he 
would not venture even upon so safe a step tiH, in about five mi* 
antes, Oberntraut himself was seen coming down the street on 
foot ; the next moment Algernon's hand was grasped in his. The 
men were brought into the village and obtained some scanty re- 
freshment; and in the mean time, while night fell rapidly , the 
two gentlemen walked up and down before the church in eager 
conversation. Algernon Grey now learned that Tilly, reinforced 
by a large detachment from the army of the Archduke, had been 
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for the last three dajs drawing nearer and nearer to Heidelberg^ 
evideotiy with the intention of besteging that city. 

^^He has not men enough to invest it entirely /' saidObem- 
traut; '^but, alas! ^ere are too few in the place to defend it 
long against the force he has/' 

''Then I will go on to-night/' answered Algernon Grey; 
'^ under such circumstances every arm is something." 

^'Tour men may indeed give assistance," said the young 
Baron *, '^ mine are only accustomed to the open field and their 
horses' backs ; therefore they can be of more service without than 
withio. I will give you escort, however, as far asNeunheim; 
for the way is not without danger." 

"Where does Tilly lie?"' asked Algernon Grey. "It would 
take a large force to close all communication with the town." 

"The last news showed all hisfootatRohrbach," answered 
Oberntraut, "and his horse scattered about by Wiesloch, Buss- 
loch, and Wieblingen. There are few parties, if any, on this 
side of the Neckar ; but they cross from time to time, especially 
at night; so that it will be better that I and my people should 
go with you. We may, perhaps, gain some advantage by 
the way." 

In the latter expectation, however, Oberntraut was disap- 
pointed. The whole forces of the Bavarian general remained on 
the other side of the Neckar; and Algernon and Obemtrauty 
with their several forces, reached Neunheim without seeing any 
human beings, except a few of the unfortunate peasantry, who 
fled across the fields as soon as they heard the sound of horses' 
feet. 

Furnished with the pass-word, Algernon Grey presented 
himself at the gates of the bridge, and was immediately re- 
cognised by the officer on guard, who had seen him before at 
Prague. The news spread amongst the soldiery of a reinforce- 
ment having come to the aid of the garrison; the word passed 
from mouth to mouth over the bridge and into the city. Some of 
the boys and the students, who were loitering about, took it up ; 
a little crowd collected, gathering as it went, and accompanied 
the English party with loud cheers to the gates of the castle. 
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The Bounds reached Agnes Herbert, as she sat sad and lonely 
in her own chamber; and, with the presentiment of love, aglow 
spread over her cheek; a thrill passed through her whole frame; 
and, leaning her head upon her hand, she wept under the 
struggle of hope and fear, Some time passed by, however; and 
every thing remained quiet and sad; for Algernon Grey had 
been, in the first instance, led to the apartments of the governor 
Merven, which lay in a distant part of the castle. Hope gave 
way to apprehension: ^'I have deceived myself," she thought-; 
<<it is not he ! The place will be invested ; and he will not be able 
to force his way in ;" but at the end of half an hour, there were 
rapid steps heard coming along the corridor. She knew her 
father's foot ; but there was another, too , the tread of which was 
hardly less familiar to her ear. Joy overpowered her more than 
sorrow had ever done. She could not rise — she could not move 
from her chair; but, with her eyes raised, her hands clasped, 
her bosom heaving with the quick, short breath of expectation, 
she gazed towards the door. The next moment there was a 
light knock; she had bardly strength to say, << Come in;" but, 
whether he heard the words or not, Herbert threw it open and 
drew back to let her lover pass in first. 

What a painful thing is the struggle between the natural feel- 
ings of the heart and the conventional modes of life! Had Agnes 
given way to what she felt, she would have sprung to Algernon's 
arms and poured forth her love upon his bosom ; but she dared 
not; and, rising with timid grace, her cheek flushed with emo- 
tion, and eyes in which the tears would scarcely be restrained, 
she glided forward, with her fair hand extended. 

He took it and pressed his hands upon it warmly, tenderly, 
eagerly ; but she remarked at once that there was a melancholy 
shade upon his brow , a look of sadness in his eyes. What could 
it mean? she asked herself. A letter, received ten days before, 
breathed nothing but hope and joyful expectation ; it had told of 
difficulties overcome, of all obstacles removed , of a clear course 
towards love, and union, and happiness. Whence could that 
sadness proceed, then? It must arise from the dangerous posi- 
tion of the town; from Ae thoughts of the approaching siege; 



from a knovledge of the weakness of tlie garrison; from the ap- 
prehension of danger to those he le?ed; from any thing any 

thing, Agnes was wflling to belieTe, hot new obstacles , fresh 
barriers having risen up between him and her. Every tiring hot 
that was light to her. Perils she feared not; privations she was 
ready to endure; hat upon the thought of disappointed love she 
dared not snifer her mind to rest even for a moment. 

No time, however, was given for explanation; for, after a 
very few words had been spoken, Herbert took her lover's arm, 
8*ying» "There, my dear child, I was resolved that yon should 
see oar friend safe and well; bat now I most go to visit the 
new redoubt I am throwing ap behind the Alte Schloss; for it 
most be carried on night and day; and he has promised to go 
irith me." 

Thus saying, he tamed to the door; but Algernon Grey 
lingered yet for a moment, saying, in a low voice, "I mast find 
a moment to speak with you alone to-morrow, dearest Agnes. 
Matters do not proceed so quickly as I could wish, but all will go 
well, I trust." 

The door closed upon them , and Agnes Herbert sank into her 
seat again, and sadly covered her eyes with her hand. Oh, how 
often in life is the long looked-for moment of joy alloyed by bitter 
disappointment! 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Ths wind was from the west, the grey morning dawning calm, 
and somewhat haiy. Few eyes were open in the castle of Meidel-- 
berg> fiicept those of the sentinels on the walls; and amongst 
those who slept soundest, strange to say, was Algernon Grey. 
He was wearied with long exertion and fatigue; he was wearied 
with anxiety and thought; he was wearied with sevc/al months' 
strife between hope and fear; and now, when a brief period of 
repose had come, when there seemed a pause in his fate, when 
no exertion on his part could advance or retard whatever events 
Fate had in store for the future, he slept profoundly — for many 
hours dreamlessly — till, towards th*- .<nt and fleet- 
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iog Tisions of Agnes Herbert in danger and distress crossed his 
mind, changing like the forms of douds' borne over the summer 
sky. Suddenly, something, he knew not what, awoke him from 
his sleep, and he gazed ronnd bewildered. For an instant he 
knew not where he was ; but then he heard a faint and distant 
sound like that of a slowly beaten drum, and he murmured, 
*' Surely that is the noise of fire-arms." Starting out of bed , he 
flung on a loose furred dressing-gown, and threw open the door 
of the anti-room. His servants were already up ; the outer door 
was open, and a man was looking out. 

^* What is that noise , Stephen Graves?" exclaimed the young 
Earl, anxiously. << Run and gain intelligence." 

^*They say it is the enemy, ray lord," replied the man , ^^who 
have attacked the redoubt called the Ape's Nest, and the new 
trench you went to see last night. Colonel Herbert has hurried 
up already ; — but I will soon get farther news ;" and away he ran. 

It was the first act of the siege ; and Algernon Grey , while he 
armed himself in haste, felt that strange sort of impression 
which is ever produced by the commencement of any great and 
decisive transaction, long delayed and expected, in which we arc 
destined to bear a part. The siege of Heidelberg had begun. 
How was it to end? he asked himself. What might be the fate of 
himself and of those he held most dear, before the final scene of 
the tragedy then commencing? But although deep reflection and 
strong feeling were inherent in his character, yet energetic ac- 
tivity was the predominant quality of his nature. Thought never 
made him pause or hesitate ; and, as no particular post had as yet 
been assigned to him, he resolved at onee to hasten as a volun- 
teer to the point assailed, and render the best service in his 
power. 

His men were speedily gathered together, and the arms of the 
soldiers of that period were caught up and donned; when, just 
as they were descending to the court, the loud, dull boom of a 
piece of ordnance was heard, and a cannon-ball striking the wall 
above, some heavy pieces of stone fell down across the windows. 

«They have won the redoubt, my lord," said one of the men, 
pausing, and turning round to speak to Algernon Grey. 



<<Kever aund,** answeicd tke ymug nobleman; <<U can be 
won back again. Come on!" and, passing to tbe bead of tbe 
lfoop» be ledtbem dovn into tbe conrt, and tbrongb wbai was 
called tbe fore-yard of Louis tbe Fiflb's palace, by a passage 
whicb led by tbe side of tbe library-tower to tbe upper casemate, 
and to tbe conduit-casemate ; tbence tbn>U(^ tbe kitcben-gardens 
and tbe pbeasant-garden , out to tbe mount-fort, wbere tbe new 
trench commenced. As tbey went, anotber and anotber cannon- 
^ot was beard ; but the balls whistled high oyer their beads to- 
wards the castle and the town. Several soldiers were met hurry- 
ing back towards the fortress ; and two of them, carrying in their 
arms a wounded man , paused, both to rest themselves for an in- 
stant, and to tell their advaociog comrades that the Ape's Nest 
and the new trench had just been carried by the enemy. 

Algernon Grey made no long halt, however, bat harried on 
to the soathem gorge or entrance of the small octagonal fort, 
where he found Colonel Herbert directing a farious fire from two 
small pieces of cannon and about fifty arquebuses, upon the 
trench which run towards the half-finished redoubt. 

^'Ah! ray noble friend!" he cried, as soon as he saw the 
Earl ; " this is kind help , and much needed. They have attacked 
us sooner than we thought, driven out the masons and the few 
soldiers who were working there; and, worse than all, captured 
all the beeves which the peasants had gathered ap here for the 
supply of the castle." 

''Methinks we can retake the trench and the redoubt," said 
Algernon Grey, gazing forth , and shading his eyes with his hand 
from the light of the eastern sue, *< perhaps even recapture the 
cattle ; for that is a serious loss. Cover us with a sharp fire ; and 
I will undertake to regain the works with my own men , provided 
there be not strong reinforcements beyond that wood." 

''None, none," replied Herbert; ''they have not three com- 
panies on the ground." 

" Upon them, then !" cried Algernon Grey. '^Stephen Graves, 
array the men at the little stockade below — quick ! for they are 
coming along the trench. Now , my gallant friend , let your fire 
be directed beyond that mound of earth in the trench till we reach 
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it, aod then cease. Yoa can send out a party to support us, if 
you see need and have men enough. If you were to- put some 
small balls into that falconet and brought it to sweep the trench, 
it would cover us well. — Jam them down close* or you will hurst 
the gnn.'' 

Thus saying, the young nobleman ran down to his men be-^ 
low, and, ere the cannon he had pointed to could be charged, 
was seen issuing forth with his men into the trench. The Spa- 
niards and Bavarians were now gathering fast beyond musket- 
shot in the other, prepared to rush forward to the attack of the 
octagon fort, and presented a firm front across the trench, jos- 
tling man against man with their arms and steel caps glittering in 
the sun. Two guns, however, besides the falconet had been 
brought to bear upon the trench from above , and Herbert him^ 
self, ordering the cannoneers to pause, aimed the latter with a 
keen and experienced eye, and then adjusted one of the other 
pieces of ordnance. He had not time to give his own attention to f 
the third; for Algernon Grey put his men into the charge; and,'^ 
with sharp pikes lowered, the sturdy Englishmen rushed on. 
They were now not two hundred yards from their opponents ; and 
the word to meet them at the same pace had been given to the 
Bavarian infantry, when the report of three guns from the fort, 
discharged rapidly one after the other, was heard. One ball lore 
through the close ranks of Tilly's soldiers like a harrieane 
through a forest, laying a number of strong men low in a mo- 
ment; another struck the edge of the trench beside them, and 
covered the Bavarians with earth and rubbish ; and in the midst 
of the confusion that followed, a shower of half-pound shot, - 
fitted for what was then called the wall-petronel , completed the 
disarray. Then came the firm charge of the English, and in a 
minute or two the trench was swept from end to end , and Alger- 
non Gtey and his men rushed with the scattered enemy into the 
redoubt of the Ape's Nest which had been taken an hour before. 
Here, however, the struggle became more fierce ; for a company 
of Spanish foot, fresh and in good order, advanced to cover the 
flight of their allies ; the Bavarians rallied behind them , and for 
a few minutes Algernon with thirty men had to contend with a 
Utitielberg. 26 
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force of fiye times that namber. The English, howeTer> had the 
impulse of attack and success irith them; the half-com|deted 
monads of the redoubt afforded the enemy no shelter; the first 
shock dro?e the Spaniards back, though still in fair array; and 
ere they could recover their ground Herbert himself and a party 
of Palatinate troops poured in and completed the victory. 

In rout and confusion the adversaries' forces -were driven 
down the slopes of earth which had been thrown up, and fresh 
troops arriving from the castle and the fort, the pursuit was con- 
tinued so shaiply that neither Spaniards nor Bavarians had time 
to rally. Elyiog in confusion some towards the Wolfswell, some 
towards the Kdnigstuhl, a number were slain by those who fol- 
lowed them, and at a little distance, beyond a small wood which 
was then called the Cammerwald, the whole drove of oxen, which 
had been carried off in the morning, was recaptured, and the 
poor herds who had been made prisoners liberated. 

A halt of the Palatinate troops was then ordered, for no one 
knew where the chief force of Tilly was posted, and to both Her- 
bert and Algernon Grey it seemed impossible to conceive that so 
experienced a commander would suffer so small a force as 
that which had attacked the redoubt, to advance far without 
support. 

^'Tou go back with the men to the fort," said the young 
nobleman after some consultation, '^ I will proceed with a small 
party to reconnoitre, and bring you intelligence soon." 

Algernon Grey sent but did not bring intelligence ; for with 
efforts of the mind, as with those of the body, it is not aiw^s 
possible to check a strong impulse at once. A man runs towards 
a particular object; but unless something arrests his progress, 
he is sure to run beyond it. Finding no large body of the enemy 
within sight, after having gone more than a mile in the direction 
of the position Tilly was reported to occupy the night before, the 
young Englishman was led on to reconnoitre further. Guided by 
one of the soldiers of the castle, whom Herbert had given him as 
a companion, and followed by eight or ten men, he glided 
through the woods upon the Konigstuhl, taking advantage of 
every rocky point to examine accurately the ground below ; and 
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not even satisfied with the knowledge thas obtained, he deter- 
mined to descend and approach as close as possible to Rohrbach 
and Wiesloch, where the enemy's principal force of infantry was 
supposed to be quartered. 

The ground 9 which is at present covered with vine-yards 
climbing half way up the hill, was then shaded with thick woods ; 
and under shelter of their branches , at that season in full leaf, 
the young Englishman approached to within about a quarter of a 
mile of Rohrbach, where the orchards and plum-gardens rested 
upon the verge of the forest. Pausing on a small spur of the hill, 
which the guide called the Radger's-haunt — I know not by what 
name it goes now-a-days — Algernon Grey leaned against one of 
the large oaks, and gazed down below, hearing some voices 
speaking, evidently not far off. Clouds had come over the sun ; 
and for a moment he could not discover the persons who were 
speaking; but moving a little to one side, the glittering of a steel 
cap caught his eyes, and the white head-gear of a country girl. 
Another slight change of position showed himaRavarian sentinel, 
talking with a young woman of the Palatinate ; and , to say truth, 
making somewhat warmer love than is common with his country- 
men of the present day. Turning round to his companions with 
a smile, he very hard-heartedly proposed to carry off the poor 
sentinel from his pleasant relaxation, in order to obtain, at 
leisure, whatever information he could afford. No great dif- 
ficulties presented themselves to the undertaking; for the man 
had been placed to guard a little hollow way leading up into the 
wood, and had wandered a few steps from his post in order to 
enjoy the conversation of his fair friend unobserved. On the 
other side was a plum-garden, fenced by a stone wall, with a 
break in it; and, dividing his men into two parties, Algernon 
Grey, with four companions, glided quietly down the hollow 
way under cover of the bank; while the other party crept on 
amidst the plum-trees, till they reached the break. The soldier 
lud laid down his arquebuse for a moment or two; and, ere he 
coold recover it, which he attempted to do, at the first sound of 
a footfall, he was seized, and, with a pistol at his head and 
an injunction to keep silence, was dragged up into the woods. 

26* 
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Without paasiog to question him at the time , lest the voiuan, 
«ho had been left behind, should give the alarm, the young 
Englishman took his way back to the castle, through different 
paths from those by which he had gone forth ; but the whole daj 
had been consumed in these proceedings, and the sun was setting 
when he reached the small fort of the Ape's Nest. Herbert was 
no longer there. . The soldiers in the redoubt declared that all 
had pass A quietly; and the reconnoitring party proceeded in the 
twilight to the castle, where their long absence had caused some 
uneasiness, although a messenger had been sent about mid-day 
to say that no great movement could be obsenred in the enemy's 
forces. 

The examination of the prisoner took place immediately; and 
ft'om his answers it was found that according to a general 
report in Tilly's camp, the siege would be regularly commenced 
on the following day, and the principal point of attack would be 
the Ape's Nest, and the high ground afoand it. A road had 
been prepared, the man said, for transporting the artillery; and 
several large pieces of ordnance had that very day been carried a 
considerable way up the mountain, with less difiScuity than had 
been anticipated. 

Thus went by the first day after Algernon Grey's return to 
Heidelberg; and in the whole course thereof not more than an 
hour was passed in the society of her he loved : nor was that 
without drawback from the presence of many others, as they sat 
at supper in Colonel Herbert's tower. 

Ten persons were assembled round the table at a late hour, 
comprising Merven , the general governor of the place, and the 
principal officers of the German, English, and Ihitch troops. 
Though Algernon was placed next to Agnes, with Menken on the 
other side , but a few words could pass between them unheard by 
all. Algernon Grey, however, did not lose the opportunity, but 
whispered in a low tone, while the conversation was going on 
loud around, "Come down hither, dear girl, early to-morrow, 
ere your father goes forth ; I wish to speak with you both ; for, in 
the dangers which are approaching, there should be no doubt od 
any part -— nothing unexplained — no hesitation , no fear." 
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Agnes merely boiR^ed her head; for, the moment Algernon 
concluded, the governor addressed her on some ordinary subject, 
and ail private communication between her and her lover was 
over for the night. 

At eleven o'clock the party rose , and most of the guests re- 
tired; butMerven, ere he went, took both Herbert's hands frankly 
in his, saying, <^ There is something on my mind, my noble 
friend; and as we shall all soon be at hard blows with the enemy, 
I cannot go into the strife without saying it. By every right you 
should have the command here ; and I am sure Horace Yere was 
not aware that you had made up your mind to stand the brunt of 
this siege, after having fought so well in other places, or he 
would have offered it to you ; but let us divide our labours and 
our authority. Take which you will for your own particular post, 
the castle or the town. I will take the other, and we can hold 
councillogether upon all great affairs." 

Herbert turned away his head for a moment, but left his hand 
inMerven's; and then, returning the friendly pressure, he said, 
''The castle for me. It has been my dwelling for many a year. 
I have bestowed much pains in strengthening it. It has become 
a sort of plaything to me — a pet, a favourite, and I would fain 
stand by it while it stands, or perish with it." 

''So be it, then," answered the other.. "I will defend the 
town, and have no thought of letting it fall. No gloomy anticipa- 
tions, Herbert. We will try, at least, to repel the enemy, and 
doubt not we shall succeed, and all live to remember our united 
efforts with pride and satisfaction." 

Herbert shook his head gravely, though it could not be called 
sadly. " It is all in God's hand, good friend," he said. "Death 
never strikes without authority." 

"And God protects the right," answered Merven; "so we 
will not doubt. I suppose » my lord, you will remain in the 
castle with your men: but come with me for a moment t^my 
lodging ere you go to bed. •<— I have some news for you from 
England, brought by a special messenger, in a letter to Mann- 
heim , since you left our native land." 

Algernon Grey's eye lightened with fresh hopes ; for love had 
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wrought a change in him; and, whereas be had long given way 
to despondency 9 the tendency of his mind had now again become 
hopeful. As soon as they reached the goTemor's lodging, Menren 
put a letter in his hand, signed Horace Yere, and pointed to 
a particular passage, *'Tell the Earl of Hillingdon," so the pa- 
ragraph ran, <Mhat I have news from the Duke of Buckingham, 
of the third of this month : he states that there is good hope for 
the Earl in his cause. The new favourite is getting out of favour, 
has absented himself from the Royston party without the King^s 
leave, and has been roughly handled in discourse. These ad- 
vantages improved may remedy all that has gone amiss in the 
Earl's case ; and Buckingham declares that he may trust to him 
and the Prince for the result." 

Such were the tidings which sent Algernon Grey to rest with a 
heart somewhat relieved ; but still many an aniioas apprehen- 
sion crossed his mind, and kept him waking for more than an 
hour. 

He resolved, however, to lose no time in commonicating to 
Colonel Herbert the exact position in which he stood. To Agnes' 
uncle he might not have felt himself bound by the same rales 
which affected him towards her father ; but he determined, what- 
ever might be the result, he would not keep the parent of her he 
loved in ignorance of his painful situation. 

All such resolutions — indeed , all human resolutions — are 
the sport of circumstances ; and, in the present case, he could 
not perform that which he had determined to do. Early on the 
following morning, he knocked at the door of the English officer's 
saloon. It was the sweet voice of Agnes that bade him enter; 
and her first intelligence was that her father had already gone 
forth to the outworks. 

^'I told him," she said, ^' that you wished to see him, that 
you had something to communicate to him of importance : nay, 
thaftt referred to nie and my happiness; but he would not stay. 
He replied, that the defence of the place was the first thing to be 
thought of; that he did not wish his mind to be distracted from 
his task by any other considerations; that he trusted entirely to 
my own judgment and feelings ; and that, whatever I promised 
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he woald conflrm. I think he mistook the nature of the comma- 
nication yon had to make, Algernon ; that he thought it simply a 
matter of iorm ; but yet I could not make up my miod to press it 
upon him ; for 'when excited by such events as are now taking 
place, he is impatient of any opposition, and gives his whole 
heart and soul entirely up to what he considers to be his duty as a 
soldier. Whatever you have to tell , I do think it vrill be better to 
reserve it till this siege is over, or at least till vre are compelled 
by other circumstances." 

"First hear what it is," replied Algernon Grey, "and then 
judge ; for I must not have him say at a future period, that I acted 
dishonourably by him ;" and he proceeded to relate all the events 
that had occurred to him while absent in England. He showed 
her that he had formally applied for the nullification of the mar- 
riage, to -which he had been a hardly conscious party in his boy- 
hood ; that no opposition had been made, but that a similar pe- 
tition had been addressed to the courts by the Lady Catherine 
herself; that, after some difficulties, all obstacles had been 
swept away ; and that nothing had been required but his oath, 
corroborated by other testimony, that he had not seen the lady 
since she was nine years old ; that having gone to England to 
prove the fact, the judges appointed had come to a unanimous 
decision ; and that his expectations and hopes were raised to the 
highest pitch, when suddenly the King had interfered, and for- 
bidden the sentence from being promulgated. The causes which 
were supposed to have led to this tyrannical conduct on the part 
of James, he could not fully detail to ears so pure as those which 
heard him ; but he hinted that a new favourite of the monarch's 
had been the moving cause, from some base motives of bis own ; 
and that he had good hope of this new and painful obstacle being 
speedily removed. 

Agnes listened attentively, in deep, sad thought. She asked 
no questions, for she feared that if she did, the bitter disap- 
pointment which she felt would show itself too plainly. When 
he had done, however, after a short pause, to assure herself of 
her self-command, she replied, — "I think still, Algernon, it 
will be better not to press the subject upon him. He cannot say 
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that you have deceived him , when you have sooghtto tell him all, 
and he himself has declined to hear; and I know that such 
tidings y and the doubts they would inspire of my fate and bap> 
piness , would agitate and disturb him terribly." 

^< There is another coarse , dear Agnes/' answered her ioTer, 
<<aod that I will take. I will write the whole facts down, and 
give the paper to him. He can read it or not, if he likes ; but I 
mast not fail on any point where youy dear girl, are concerned. 
I will go and do it directly, and take the very first moment of 
putting the statement in his hands." 

As soon as he was gone, Agnes gave way to tears; but they 
lasted not long, and her mind becatne more calm afterwards. On 
his part Algernon Grey hastened back to his own chamber and 
wrote, as he had proposed , stating the facts simply and straight- 
forwardly, and pointing out that the decision of the judges being 
unanimous and upon record , though not published, the marriage 
must, sooner or later, be declared null. He then folded up the 
paper, sealed it, and hurried forth towards the outworks in 
search of Herbert. He met him ere he had gone a hundred yards, 
and the good old soldier grasped him frankly by the hand, say- 
ing, with a gay air, *H ran away from you this morning, my 
good friend. Agnes told me you wished to talk with me; bull 
knew the subject was love ; and I will have nought upon my mind, 
during this siege, but fighting. I trust fully to her and to you, 
my noble friend; and, as you cannot be married till all this 
business is over, we can talk of it hereafter, if we both survive. 
If I die, you must supply my place to her under another name — 
is it not so?" 

'< I will," answered Algernon , pressing his hand in his; and 
Herbert continaed with a graver air, "If you fall, Agnes' heart 
— and I know it well — will be a widowed one , and remain so to 
her grave. This is all that is needful to say for the present." 

"Nay," answered Algernon Grey, "though I would not press 
the subject upon you, as you dislike it, yet I must not leave you 
without information on any point when yon choose to seek it. I 
have written down some facts which, I believe, you ought to 
know, in this packet. Take it and read it when you are disposed 
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and hare leisqre. I would ne^er have you suppose, my gallant 
friend, that I do not deal frankly with you in all thiogs." 

«I never will," answered Herbert, taking the letter and 
gazing at it with a smile, — '*I will put this safely by, where it 
will rest undisturbed for a month to come, if this Bavarian do 
not press his operations more speedily than he is doing at pre-> 
sent. No fresh attack has been made; we have Onished the re- 
doubt and planted some guns there ; but there are defects in the 
whole position both of castle and town, which I only hope he is 
not wise enough to understand. Hark ! there is a trumpet blow- 
ing at the gate — a summons , I suppose ; let us go and see." 

It was not exactly as he supposed ; for Tilly's envoy , on being 
admitted to the presence of Merven and Herbert, did not for- 
mally demand the surrender of the place. The import of the 
message was, that the Bavarian generaVdesired to confer with the 
governor of Heidelberg at any place which he would appoint ; a 
truce being agreed upon for the time. A resolute answer was 
returned , to the effect that such a proposal was inadmissible, 
and that any farther communication that might b« required, must 
lake place with Sir Horace Yere, general in chief of the Palatine 
forces. 

Scarcely had the trumpeter and the two commissioners, by 
whom he was .accompanied , retired, when a sharp cannonade 
was heard from the north-east; and when Herbert and his com- 
panion hastened to the pheasant-garden, they found that the 
newly constructed redoubt was in possession of the enemy, and 
that the force by which the attacking party was supported left not 
the most remote chance of recovering the position lost. Such 
was the first event of importance in the siege of Heidelberg. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The cannon thundered from the Geisberg; and thick and fast 
the cannon-balls fell into the town and castle ; but the distance 
was great, the science of projectiles little known ; and for several 
days the damage done was of no great importance. Nearer and 
nearer, however, the Bavarian general pushed his approaches; 
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and almost honrly nevs reached tbe city of fresh reinforcements 
having arrived in the enemy's camp, of some other point being 
assailed, or some other gate blockaded. No advantage, how- 
ever, was gained against the place without a fierce and resolute 
contest. No sooner was a trench dug, than the foe were driven 
from it; no sooner was a fresh battery constructed, than a fierce 
and vigorous assault was made to wrest it from the hands of the 
enemies. Still, however, they advanced slowly but steadfastly. 
If they were driven back defeated one day, they gained somewhat 
more than they had lost the next; and with fresh troops conti^ 
nually pouring upon the spot assailed, they carried on the strife 
unceasingly ; while the garrison of Heidelberg were too few in 
number to oppose anything like an effectual resistance; and re*- 
tired every night utterly exhausted by the labours of the day. 

Wherever the struggle was the most severe, there were Co- 
lonel Herbert and Algernon Grey ; wherever the fire was the hot- 
test, and the danger most imminent, there they were found in 
the midst. The confidence of the soldiery was unbounded in those 
two commanders, especially in the former, who, leading, en- 
couraging, directing, inspired them by his example, and guided 
them by his experience ; and although they saw that the Bavarian 
army daily made some progress, yet they easily perceived that, 
if the resistance was carried on with such vigour, months must 
pass before the town could be reduced ; and the never silent voice 
of hope assured them, that ere then succour would arrive. 

On the nineteenth of August, under a tremendous fire of all 
kinds of missiles, an assault was made on the Trutxkaiser, one 
of the principal defences of the town ; and for nearly an hour and 
a half one storming party after another poured on relieving each 
other; but each was met and driven back with a degree of vigour 
and determination which the Bavarian general had not been led 
to expect from the terror and consternation which he knew his 
first approach had spread through the town. The citizens aided 
the soldiers ; the soldiers encouraged the citizens ; and not only 
were the assailants repulsed , but followed far bjeyond the de- 
fences, and many of them slaughtered between the walls and the 
main body of the Bavarian army. 
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Habit is a marvellous thing, familiarizing us with all that is 
most dreadful and abhorrent to our nature. At first the fall of each 
cannon-ball in the streets of the town, the destruction of a chimney, 
the carrying away of a buttress, spread a thrill of terror through 
^the whole place. The inhabitants covered over the narrow streets 
^th large sheets of linen to hide themselves from the eyes which 
ibey imaged were directing the messengers of death towards every 
one who was seen walking in the town. The fall of the place was 
looked upon as inevitable ; and many of the burghers cursed in 
their hearts the garrison, whose resistance exposed them to a siege. 
There were others , however, and indeed the major part of those 
who had remained in the town, whose loyalty and devotion were 
of a firmer quality ; and the spirit which animated them, spread to 
almost all the rest, as soon as habit had rendered the ears of the 
townspeople familiar with the roar of the artillery. The death of 
a jcitizen by a shot from above, then began to be spoken of as an 
unfortunate accident; and the man, who some days before would 
have run half a mile at the report of a cannon, only jumped a little 
on one side to avoid the falling stone-work, when a ball struck 
one of the buildings of the city close to him. 

One person in the beleaguered place, however, could not be 
reconciled to the dangers of that siege. Personal fears she had 
none ; she went out into the towo ; she visited the wounded and 
the sick in the hospitals; she passed along the most exposed 
streets and the paths under the immediate fire of the enemy ; she 
comforted and supported the timid ; she encouraged the resolute 
and strong-hearted; ^he spoke of resistance unto death, and 
loyalty that knew no termination but the grave. Wherever she 
eame, her presence, to the hardy man or the frightened woman, 
was as that of a strengthening angel ; and men turned to ask, 
<< Who would have thought that fair Mistress Agnes Herbert, so 
gay, so gentle, and so tender, would ever have shown such 
courage and resolution?" 

But in the solitude of her own chamber the heart of Agnes 
sank at the thunder of the cannonade, when she thought of those 
so dear exposed to hourly peril ; and when a group of men were 
seen bearing a wounded or dying comrade from the quarter where 
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her father or her loverivere engaged, a. feeling of sickening ap- 
prehension would come over her; and often with faint steps she 
would hurry forth to see the face of the dying man. Then she 
would reproach herself for weakness, resolving, for the future, 
not to anticipate the evil day *, and would prepare to cheer with 
bright smiles the return of weary friends, when the combat and 
\he watch were over. 

They needed all that could be done , indeed , to keep up their 
spirits in the contest that was going on ; for day by day, and hour 
by hour, notwithstanding every effort of the garrison, notwitl^- 
standing an amount of courage on the part of the citizens which 
no one had anticipated, the enemy gained ground. To Herbert 
it was a bitter disappointment as well as grief; for, calcualting 
with the experience of long years of war, he felt sure, that wheo 
Xilly commenced the siege, the forces of the Bavarian general 
were inadequate to the task he had undertaken , and that Heidel- 
berg could hold out for months , if it were defended as he was re- 
solved it should be. But two or three days after the siege com- 
menced, fresh bodies of troops appeared in quarters where they 
had not been expected; a greater number of pieces of heavy 
ordnance than had been in the imperial camp on the fourteenth of 
August, opened their fire on the town and casUe on the nine- 
teenth ; and the report became rife , that the general of the be- 
sieging army had been reinforced by ten thousand men from the 
forces of the Archduke. The English officer became moody and 
desponding ; and, though in the hour of danger and of combat he 
was full of fire and energy, filling the soldiers by his very look 
with courage and determination like his own, yet, when he re- 
turned to his lodging in the castle, he would fall into long fits of 
silence, gaze upon the ground with a gloomy eye, or pore over a 
plan of the defences , and sadly shake his head. 

The operations of the siege were at first confined to the lefl 
bank of the Neckar; and the communication between the towa 
and country on the right bank, by the road over the covered 
bridge, was unimpeded, except by occasional parties of cavalry, 
who would pillage the peasantry, bringing in provisions, unless 
protected by a strong guard. The supply of the city, bowevery 
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was faeilitated by the exertions of the Baron of Oberntrant and 
his small force; aod his very name had become so terrible to the 
imperiai troops, that the enemy's cavalry irould withdraw in haste 
at the very first news of his approach. Often, Indeed, he came 
upon them unaware like a quick thunderstorm ; and almost daily 
news arrived in the place of this regiment of Croats, or that body 
of Cossacks, having been defeated by Qberntraut, and driven 
over the river in terror and confusion. He himself, however, 
never appeared within the walls till one evening in the month of 
September. From the batteries above the pheasant-garden' a 
tremendous fire was kept up during the greater part of that whole 
day upon the defences of the castle and the town. The elements, 
too, seemed to fight on behalf of the enemy. One of the most 
awful tempests that a land, prolific in storms, had ever witnessed, 
swept the valley of the Neckar. Lightning and hail filled the air. 
The thunder almost drowned the cannonade; and, about four 
o'clock, the wind, which had been rising for some time, in- 
creased to a hurricane. Chimneys were blown down; houses 
were unroofed ; men and women were killed in the streets by the 
falling masonry ; and in the midst of the terror and confusion 
which this awful phenomenon created, the Bavarian commander 
ordered a general assault to be made on the defences of the town 
and the castle. Merven, about two-thirds of the garrison, and 
a large body of the armed citizens presented themselves to defend 
th« place, from what was then called the Spire's gate, to a spot 
where the walls of the town joined those of the castle. Herbert, 
with Algernon Grey, the Dutch troops, and the English volunteers, 
together with two hundred Palatinate infantry, undertook to repel 
the enemy in their attempt to storm the castle. 

The cannonade on both sides was tremendous , as the Im- 
perial troops marched steadily to the assault; and from the top of 
the round tower at the angle of the great casemate , Colonel Her- 
bert watched their approach , anxiously calculating to what point 
their efforts would be directed; while several inferior officers 
stood beside him, to carry his orders to Algernon Grey and others 
who were in command of the troops ih the outworks. Suddenly, 
as he stood and watched , he perceived the fire of several of the 
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largest of the enemy's guns tamed in the direction of the lower 
ptrt of the town, and, as it seemed to him, npon the bridge; hot 
from the spot where he stood, he conld not discover what was 
taking place in that part of the city. After a moment's considera- 
tion, he pointed with his hand towards the outworks which 
crossed the pheasant-garden and to the small battery on the 
moant at the angle, which commanded the trench towards the 
Ape's Nest fort, lost in the early part of the siege. 

''There will be the priocipal attack," he said, speaking to 
the ofGcers near him. ''Speed away, Wormser, to the troops 
near the bath-house , and order them to detach fifty men to rein- 
force the battery. I mast away to see what is going on down 
there; but I will join them in the pheasant-garden in a few 
minutes." 

"You will see best from the block-house. Sir, by the Car- 
melite-wood, where the English volunteers are posted," said 
one of the officers who had marked the fire directed upon the 
lower part of the town ; '^I dare say the Earl can tell you what is 
going on." 

Herbert made no neply, but hurried away as fast as he could 
go, seeing two more guns brought to bear upon the town^ towards 
the riyer. Hurrying through the great casemate, and thence 
across the gardens, the balls fell thick about him from the lesser 
guns of the Bavarian batteries. Every moment some of the fine 
rare trees, collected from all parts of the world, at an enormous 
eipense, crashed under the shot, or fell, torn asunder, strew- 
ing the ground with fruits and flowers, such as Europe seldom 
saw. The vice and the folly of unnecessary war is never, per- 
haps, more strongly felt than when its destructive effects are seen 
amongst all the fair and beautiful objects which the peaceful arts 
have gathered or produced* But the thoughts and feelings of 
Herbert at that moment were those of the warrior alone : the 
thoughtful and contemplative man , which he had appeared in 
calmer days, was cast away, and the lion was roused within him. 
The trees, in whose shade and in whose appearance he had 
delighted, he now cursed, for covering in some degree the 
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approach of the enemy, and he woald willingly have ordered them 
all to be swept away. 

Turning the angle of the pheasant-garden, he soon reached 
the block-house, where Algernon Grey, with his band of Eng- 
lishmen, supported by a company of Dutch infantry, had been 
stationed, as soon as the preparations for an assault had been 
perceiyed; and as he reached the foot of the mound, the young 
Earl came down to meet him, asking, ^'Have yon seen my 
messenger?*' « 

'* No," answered Herbert, quickly. <' What news from below 
there? — they seem firing upon the bridge." 

'^The wind has carried off the roof," said Algernon Grey, 
^^and there is a great firing near the gate tower on the other side. 
One cannot well see what is taking place for the smoke and the 
tower; but fresh troops seem coming up from Neunheim and the 
plains." 

Herbert set his teeth hard, but made no reply; and, mount- 
ing to the block-house, he gazed out, holding fast by an iron 
stancheon; for, on that high ground, it was scarcely possible to 
stand against the force of the hurricane. After a moment's con- 
sideration, he turned to his young countryman, saying in a low 
voice, '* There is no one there we can trust. The fellow there is 
a coward, given that post because we thought it quite secure from 
attack. You will not be wanted here, Algernon. Take twenty 
men with you, and run down with all speed. Assume the com- 
mand at once; if he resists, blow his brains out; and at all 
events maintain the gate. If we lose the bridge, they will not be 
long out of the town." 

Without a word the young nobleman obeyed, hurried down 
by the shortest paths and passed through the deserted streets of 
the town, where no human being was to be seen but a wounded 
soldier crawling slowly back from the walls, and an officer, still 
more badly hurt, carried in the arms of three or four hospital 
men. He soon reached the Heidelberg side of the bridge, where 
he found the gates open, and the archway under the hither tower 
crowded with soldiery. From the other side of the Neckar, upon 
Iha bridge and the farther tower, was directed a terrible fire from 
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a considerable body of Bavariao inCaotry wHh two small pieces of 
caDooD ; and from time to time the balls from the battery od the 
Geisberg passed over the bridge and dropped iato the stream, 
without doiog mach damage, except to one of the nearer pien 
and the houses in the lower town; for it would seem that the 
Bavarian officers above were somewhat embarrassed by the posi- 
tion of their own men on the right bank of the river. 

"Clear the way," cried Algernon Grey, "and, in Heaven's 
name, establish some order! There, Lanzprisade, array your 
men behind the gates , and keep ready to close and defend them, 
in case of need. Where is your commander? " 

"God knows," answered the man, with a laugh; "we have 
not seen him for this hour. And Wasserstein and the rest over 
there are fighting as well as they can without orders." 

"Well, I will command them," answered Algernon Grey; 
and, advancing at the head of his men, he crossed the bridge 
towards the opposite gate. Just in the middle of the passage, a 
bullet through one of the windows of the bridge struek his corslet 
and glanced off, wounding a man behind; but the young Earl 
hurried on ; and, forcing his way through the men crowded round 
the gate, mounted by the stone stairs to the top of the tower, 
which was crowded by gallant fellows returning the fire of the 
enemy from every window and loop-hole. One man in particular, 
a burly-looking German, holdiog the rank, which we should now 
term sergeant, stood with his whole person exposed at the largest 
aperture, whilst two young lads behind him loaded and re-loaded 
a store of arquebuses, with which be busied himself in picking 
off the principal assailants, perfectly heedless of the shot, which 
sometimes passed through the window close to him, sometimes 
struck upon the stone-work, or lodged in the wood and tiles of 
the conical roof just above. 

"You are Wasserstein,'* said Algernon Grey, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder. "I know you by your -gallantry — let me 
look out, for a moment, I want to see what is going on." 

<*One shot more. Sir, at that man with the green plume," 
replied the man, who instantly recognised him. "We must 
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make the best fight we can ; but I think they are briDging up fresh 
guns; at least, I see horses there coming at a great pace." 

Even while he was speaking he had been taking a quiet and 
deliberate aim; and the next instant the gun went off, and a Ba- 
varian officer fell. 

"There, that will do," said Wasserstein. "Now, Sir, — but 
don't be long." 

Algernon Grey advanced to the window and gazed out. The 
next instant a shot grazed his face, shattered a part of his steel 
cap, and passed off; but he did not move an inch, and he could 
hear the man behind him murmur, "Ah! that's something 
like." 

"Good news, my friend," said Algernon Grey: "that is 
Oberntraut coming up in their rear. I know his cornet. J must 
go out to meet him. Tou had better come down and command at 
the drawbridge when it is let down for me to pass." 

" I would rather go with you," said the man. 

"There is none here whom I can trust but you," said Alger- 
non Grey, laying his hand upon his arm. "You must stay to 
support me, in case of need." 

"WeU, I will, then," answered Wasserstein. "Fire away, 
my men, fire away ! Don't give them a moment's rest: the young 
Englishman is going out to cut their throats." 

Descending to the gates, Algernon Grey addressed a few 
words to his men, arrayed them with as broad a front as the 
space would permit, and, after a moment or two spent in prepara- 
tion, that the enemy might be taken by surprise, the gates were 
thrown open, and the drawbridge lowered, in an instant. With 
shortened pikes, and shoulder touching shoulder, the English 
band rushed across, with their young leader at their head, while 
every loop-hole of the tower poured forth shot upon the enemy. 
A number of Bavarian soldiers, with long planks to form a sort of 
temporary bridge, were right in the way ; but seeing what seemed 
to be a considerable body of the garrison rush forth to the charge, 
they dropped the timber and ran back upon tke ranks, which were 
covering their approach, and threw the first line into confusion. 
The narrow road did not admit of a wide front to either party ; 
Heidelberg. ^7 
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andy assailed impetuously by the English pike-men, the front line 
of the Bavarians gave way, driving the second back upon those 
behind. A number fell ; one or two on the left jumped down the 
bank into the Neckar; and concision and disarray had, spread 
panic amongst a body of Sicveral hundred men, before a mere 
handful of assailants, when the sharp galloping of horse was 
heard from beyond the turn of the road; and shots, and cries, 
and words of command sounded from the rear. A young officer 
of the Bavarian infantry made a gallant effort to rally his flying 
soldiers, but it was in vain; and, waving his sword in the air, 
Algernon Grey exclaimed, "On! on! gallant hearts. Obem- 
traul is upon their rear. Push on for that gun. We must have 
one trophy at least." . 

The men answered with a cheer, and the neit moment the 
cannon was in their hands. Up the slopes, amongst the rocks 
and orchards, down by the stream, up to their middles in water, 
theBavarian troops fled without order ; and the moment after, the 
youogEarl could see thePalatiDate horsemen dashing in amongst 
them, pursuing wherever the ground permitted it, and cutting 
them down without mercy. It was a wild, horrible, strange 
scene; and in the midst of it was seen Oberntraut himself, 
without any of the defensive armour of the period, but habited 
merely with hat and plume, buff coat of untanued leather, and 
thick gloves and riding-boots. 

"Oberntraut! Oberntraut! " cried Algernon Grey, as he came 
near; butObcrntraut took no notice, dealing a blow here and there 
with his sword at the heads of the routed Bavarians, and ridieg on 
towards the bridge. Yet it was clear that he must have recognised 
the English party ; for they had a Bohemian flag with them, they 
wore the Palatinate scarfs, and no blow was struck at any of 
them, although the road was so narrow that the young Earl was 
obliged to halt his men, and give them a different formation round 
the captured gun, in order to let the cavalry pass. 

"He is heated, and impatient with the figh|," thought Alger- 
non Grey; and, without farther comment, he commanded his 
men to bring the gun, and the stores of ammunition which were 
with it, into the town, and returned towards the bridge, know- 
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log that there was scarcely a part of the defences where the pre- 
sence of every man , who could be spared from other points, was 
not necessary. The drawbridge was by this time down again, and 
the gates open; and, leaving the cannon in the hands of Wasser- 
sleia, the yonng Englishman harried up with his men towards the 
block-house, where he had been first posted, remarking a tre- 
mendous Gre from the right of the pheasant-garden, and a dense 
smoke rising up from under a cavalier of late construction, still 
farther to the right. As he approached, the comparative quiet- 
ness of everything towards the block-house, and in the park of the 
Fri^senberg, showed him that the attack had been made in*the 
quarter of the cavalier; and, turning to the right, through the 
narrow winding paths and half-completed terraces of Salomon de 
Caus, he soon foiind himself at the entrance of the pheasant- 
garden, and had a view of the outwork which bad been one of the 
principal points assailed. The fire seemed somewhat to have 
slackened; but the Palatinate troops were still ranged within the 
parapet, and a group of officers were seen standing near the 
centre of the platform, amongst whom Algernon Grey could re- 
mark the figure of Herbert, and, somewhat to his surprise, that 
of Oberntraut also. Herbert's face was turned away from the 
Bavarian batteries, and his attitude at once made the young Eng- 
lishman say to himself , <<The enemy have been repulsed/' The 
next moment, he saw Oberntraut shake Colonel Herbert warmly 
by the hand, and descend the steps leading to the path imme- 
diately in front. The young Baron came on with a heavy brow, 
and eyes bent down, as if in deep thought, scarcely seeming to 
perceive the approaching party with the Earl at its head. Alger- 
non stopped him , however, and took his hand, saying, ''What 
is the matter, my friend?" 

Oberntraut gazed in his face gravely, then suddenly returned 
bis grasp, replying, << There is a great deal I do not understand ; 
but I am sure you *re honest — I am sure you are ; and I have 
said so." ' 

Without waiting for any answer, Oberntraut turned away and 
walked down the hill; and, murmuring to himself, "This is 
very strange," the young Earl advanced and mounted the steps to 
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the top of the cavalier. There he saw the eaemf in full retreat, 
carrying with them, apparently, a number of killed and woonded. 
Herbert was now at the farther side of the work ; hot , though he 
most have seen the y oong Englishman approach, he did not turn 
towards him; and, when Algernon spoke, his reply, though not 
discourteous, was distant and cold. 

*^The assault has been repelled, my lord," he said ; ''and will 
not be renewed to-night. Nevertheless, it may be as well to be 
prepared ; and, therefore , I will beg yon to command here in my 
absence, while I return for awhile to the castle, whither I am 
called by business." 

Algernon Grey was pained and surprised; but it was not a 
moment or a scene in which any explanation could be asked -, 
and, saying merely, **Very well, I will do so,* he turned to 
examine ooce more the retreating force of the enemy. 

Herbert, in the meantime, descended into the pheasant- 
garden ; and quickening his pace , as soon as he was under cover 
of the trees, he walked in the most direct line to his own lodging 
in the tower. 

On opening the door he found Agnes watching for his return; 
and her face lighted up with joy, as soon as she beheld him ; but 
a cloud came over it the next instant to see him return alone, 
which had seldom happened of late. 

"Oh, my dear father," she cried; "I am glad to see you 
back uninjured. This has been a terrible day, — but where is 
Algernon? Is he hurt?*' and here her voice sunk almost to a 
whisper. 

"No, my child," answered Herbert, gravely; "he is safe 
and well, and has done his devoir gallantly;" and, putting her 
gently aside, he advanced to a small cabinet on the other side of 
the circular room, unlocked a drawer, and took out a sealed let- 
ter, which he instantly broke open and commenced reading. 
Agnes remarked that his hand trembled, which she had never 
seen in her life before. When he had done, he seated himself 
and leaned his head upon his hand in thought. 

"Agnes, ray love," he said at length ; "this place is no place 
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for you. The dangers arc too great, the scenes are too terrible. 
I mast send you to Louisa Juliana till the siege is over." 

"Oh, no, no," cried Agnes; "I cannot, I will not leave 
you." 

"Hush!" said Herbert; "you must go; your presence here 
unnerves me. I will send off a messenger early to-morrow morn- 
ing to the Electress to know if you can be safe with her. He can 
be back in two days ; and then you must go. Your stay here and 
all the risks, would drive me mad." 

Agnes bent down her head and wept; but Herbert's determi- 
nation came too late. Before the following evening a large force 
of Imperial infantry and several pieces of cannon crossed the 
Neckar by the bridge at Ladenburg, and were brought round to 
the opposite side of the bridge. The town was thus completely 
invested ; and, although not cut off from all communication with 
the country without, the obstacles which presented ihemselves 
were such as Herbert would not willingly expose his daughter to 
encounter. 

CHAPTER XXXVJII. 

On an evening at the end of summer, while leaves were yet 
green and skies yet full of sunshine, though the long daylight of 
the year*s prime had diminished somewhat more than an hour, 
and darkness and winter were stealing slowly forward in the dis- 
tance, a small but handsome room , richly furnished with every- 
thing that the taste of that day could display, with exquisite car- 
vings of old oak, with fine pictures, with velvet hangings, ay, 
and with green shrubs and flowers both rare and beautiful, showed 
preparations for a supper party , at which two persons only were 
expected. The table was arranged with great taste : rich fruits in 
a silver vase formed a pyramid in the midst, and two or three 
dishes of the most beautiful workmanship presented various 
tempting pieces of confectionery strewed over, in quaint devices 
and in a regular pattern, with minute flowers. On the right of the 
principal table, at some little distance, was a carved oak buffet 
covered with crimson velvet, just seen from beneath the edges of 
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a damask napkio, on which were arranged some large silver 
tankards of beautiful forms ^ two golden goblets, and several tall 
glasses gilded on the stem. The windows of the room were open, 
but shaded with trees and flowering shrubs, and a green soft light 
spread through the interior , as the rays of the setting sun poured 
through the veil of leaves. That light began to assume a purple 
hue, showing that the orb of day had touched the verge of the 
horizon, when a lady entered by a door from the gardens, mag- 
niGcently habited in an evening dress, with somewhat more 
display of her fair person than the general habits of the English 
people rendered decorous. We see the same mode of dress in 
the pictures of Rubens, especially those in which he represents 
the court of France at that period; but the costume had not yet 
become general in Great Britain, and, to English minds, the 
dress might have been higher, the wing-like collar more close. 

The lady closed the door and locked it; looked eagerly 
round, advanced to the other door, and did the same. Then, 
taking a small vial from that fair bosom, and a plate from the 
table, she poured out of the little bottle a white powder into the 
centre of the plate. There was a little vase of silver standing 
near, filled with powdered sugar, and from it she took a portion 
with a small silver ladle, then mingled the sugar and the white 
powder in the plate intimately together, and sprinkled the con- 
fectionery thickly with the mixture. This done , she again gazed 
round, looked out through both the windows, replaced the little 
vial in her bosom, and unlocking either door; went forth again. 

The room remained vacant for half an hour; twilight suc- 
ceeded to broad day, and night to twilight, but soft and fair; no 
heavy darkness, but a gentle transparent shade, with the starlight 
and the coming moon, felt though not seen within the chamber. 
The windows remained open ; the soft air sighed in through the 
branches, and a solitary note of the long-singing m^rle was heard 
every now and then from beneath the leaves. 

Suddenly the quick hoofs of a number of horses sounded on 
the road near, then stopped, and voices talking gaily in the house 
succeeded. Two servants entered that carefully decked room, 
and lighted the candles in the lustres. A moment after, a man 
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ill a \vhite cap and apron followed^ looked OY«r the ^bole table, 
and moved some of the flowers upon the dishes ; but the cook did 
not seem to remark that aught had been done to his confectionery. 

^^'Odslife, there are more of them coming," he cried, ad- 
dressing the other two servants, as the tramp of horses was again 
heard, ^'I wish they would keep their hungry throats away. Run 
out, Lloyd, and see who are these new ones." 

The room was left vacant again for a few minutes , and then 
the door was thrown open by one of the attendants. The lady 
entered, leaning somewhat languishingly on the arm of a tall, 
handsome young man, splendidly dressed , but yet without that 
air of high birth and courtly habits which were eminently conspi- 
cuous in his fair companion. 

A. slight degree of paleness spread over the lady's face as she 
passed the threshold , and the deep fringed eyelids dropped over 
the large black eyes. The gentleman's look was upon her at the 
moment, and his brow somewhat contracted; his countenance 
assumed an expression of shrewd and bitter meaning. He said 
nought, however; and the lady, recovering herself in a moment, 
turned her head, saying to the servant behind, ''Let the men wait 
— tell the boy I will see him, and receive his lord's letter after 
supper." 

''Who are these men? " asked the gentleman, advancing with 
her towards the table. 

"The page of the Earl of Hillingdon, my good lord," she re- 
plied, with a sarcastic smilo, seating herself in the nearest 
chair ; " his page and a servant, bearing a letter from that noble 
gentleman to poor deserted me." 

"Nay, not much deserted," cried the other, in a gallant 
tone , "when my heart and so many others are at your feet." 

"Hush!" she said sharply, though in a low voice, "nothing 
of this before the sen'ants." 

As she spoke a dish was brought in, and handed first to her 
guest; but he would be extremely courteous that night, and 
ordered it to be carried to her. She took some at once , and ate, 
without noticing his attention, but saying aloud as he helped 
himself, "I am but a poor housekeeper, my good lord , and am 
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son7 my noble uncle is not here to treat yoa better ; bat I told the 
cook to do his best, and show his skill." 

<<Oh, this is excellent!" replied the gentleman, ''and will 
make up for my bad fare yesterday at Hertford , where everything 
was so bitter methought I was poisoned. The taste is in my 
moath still." 

''Nay, we must drive it thence with better things," said the 
lady. "I would not deny myself the pleasure of receiving yoa, 
when you wrote to say you would come, though my uncle was 
absent; and I must try to make up for your disappointment in not 
finding him, by giving you good cheer — will you not take 
wine?" 

"Let us drink from the same cup," said the gentleman, with 
a soft and passionate look, notwithstanding her warning, "the 
wine will only taste sweet to me , if your lips sip it too." 

The lady's eye flashed suddenly, and her brow grew dark; 
but she answered, tossing her proud head, "I drink after no 
one, my lord. As to drinking after me, you may do as yon 
please. — Give me some wine." 

"Oh, your cup will render the wine nectar to me," said the 
guest, while the attendant to whom she had spoken poured out 
some wine for her into one of the golden goblets. She took a 
small portion, and then told the man to give it to her visitor, 
saying, with a laugh not quite natural, "What foolish things 
men are ! " 

The supper proceeded; dish after dish was brought in, but 
the gentleman would taste nothing of which the lady had not par- 
taken before, till his conduct became somewhat remarkable. 
Her brow grew dark as night for an instant, but cleared again ; 
and all that remained was a bright red spot upon her cheek. 

There was a slight rustling sound near the open window, as 
the supper drew towards its conclusion, and the lady remarked, 
"The wind methinks is rising." Twice or thrice she looked in 
the direction of the window , and a sort of anxious uncertain ex- 
pression came into her face. She pressed her guest to drink 
more wine, and he did so, always using the same cup and keep- 
ing it by him ; but the wine at length seemed to have its efifect. 
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His face flushed^ his eyes sparkled ^ his language became warm 
and passionate, somewhat coarse withal, and mingled with a 
bitterness especially on the subject of woman's heart and mind, 
which was little less than insulting in a lady's presence. 

Her eye Gxed upon him firmly, shining clear and bright like 
a diamond, from under the slightly contracted brow. The red 
spot vanished from her cheek, and she remained deadly pale. 
<' Why gaze you at me so sternly, lovely Kate? " asked her guest. 

'^ Because I think you do not yet know women rightly," 
answered the lady at once: "you will learn better one day. — 
You need wait no longer," she continued, turning to the atten- 
dants ; *'we will be our own servants. — Now, my good lord , to 
end your supper, taste one of these tarts of Flemish cream. I 
marked well , when last you were here , that you loved them , and 
1 had them prepared expressly for you." 

One of the servants, ere he went, carried the silver dish to 
his lady's guest; but the gentleman kept to his rule. << Will you 
divide one with me, bright Kate?" he asked. 

"Nay," she answered, glancing her eyes for an instant to 
the window, "I am not fond of them." 

" Then I will not take them either," said her visitor. ^' What 
you love I will love — what you take I will take." 

The lady set her teeth hard; then, as the servant set down 
the dish and withdrew, she suddenly stretched out her hand to 
another plate, saying in a low but firm voice, and with a bland 
smile, "Well, 1 will divide one of these lady-grace's, as they 
call them, with you." 

"That is kind, lovely Kate," cried the visitor, drawing his 
chair nearer to her; "and of all lady's grace on earth, let me 
have yours." 

The lady smiled again quite sweetly, parted the sort of cheese- 
cake equally, and gave him half. He paused <an instant, and 
she began. Then he ate, saying, "Thisiseicellent." 

"It is not bad," she answered, continuing to eat the cake, 
and keeping her eyes fixed upon him. 

"Now that I have my lady's grace — ," he continued, drawing 
nearer still , and endeavouring to put his arm round her. But, 
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insUiHlj, ske sUrtcd op «ilJb a look of seorn ; and, at the same 
moflMDt, William Ifford sprang io at the open window. 

<< What is this 9 my lord!" he cried, '^insnlttng my sweet 
coosin? Upstart and villain as yon are, were there a drop of 
really nohle blood in yoor teins — " 

^'It is tain, William! it is vain!" said the lady, in a low 
tone. '^ Ton haTe come too late. I have eaten too. — My right 
noble lord, you look very pale. I told yon that yon knew not 
women rightly. You know them now — as mach as e'er yon will 
know. — Heaven! how falot I feel ! — Bat his eyes roll in his 
head. — Stop him from the door, William. -^ Yon are sick , my 
lord ! — Will you try some Flemish cream, or taste more of yov 
lady's grace? — Hethioks yon haTe had enough for once." 

'<! was warned! I was warned!" murmured the unhappy 
man , holding by the table for support. 

<< Ay ; but not warned that the hate of a heart like mine will 
sacrifice life itself for Tcngeance," answered the lady, sinking 
down into a seat. 

*<I will have vengeance, too," said the gaest, starling up, 
and staggering with a furious effort towards the door. But Wil- 
liam liford caught him by the breast, and threw him back. He 
staggered — fell — rolled for a moment or two in frightful con- 
vulsions, and then, with a scream like that of a sea-bird in a 
storm, gave up the ghost. 

William Ifford was at that moment by the lady's side. '' Ca- 
theriDe! Catherine!" he cried, ''have you taken much?" 

She made no answer; some quick sharp shudders passed 
over her frame, and a sort of choking sobbing convulsed her 
throat. A minute after, her head fell back upon the chair and 
then, with a low but sharp sound , sunk down to the ground. 

Her guilty kinsman gazed from the one corpse to the other 
with a wild and hesitating look. But then he thought he heard a 
noise. It was the sound of steps and voices coming near; and, 
leaping through the window, he disappeared. He could not 
have been gone fifty yards when the door of the room was burst 
open in haste, and the attendants of the house flocked in, with 
the page Frill and the old servant Tony in the midst. 
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«Poisonedy boy ! — poisoned ! " cried the man named Lloyd. 
*^ Heaven and earth ! it is too true ! " 

All paused in an instant , as the sight which that terrible 
chamber presented lay before their eyes; and, for some mo- 
ments, not a word was said, while one gazed over the shoulders 
of another at the two corpses. Then all burst forth at once , sur- 
rounding the Earl of Hillingdon's page, and questioning him 
closely with eager and vociferous tongues. But Frill was more 
guarded in his answers than might have been expected. He told 
them that, liking all fine sights, he had amused himself by 
watching the Lady Catherine and her guest at supper, through 
the window on the right, between which and the other window 
stood a thick tree. He then detailed minutely all that had oc- 
curred till the entrance of Sir William Ifford ; declared that he 
had heard steps approaching over the grassy lawn, and then had 
seen some one suddenly appear in the room , who, he supposed, 
had entered by the ether window. He stoutly denied having seen 
the intruder's face ; but at the same time remarked that the poi- 
soning could not be his doing, for that nothing more was eaten 
till, in the midst of high words, which first gave him a clue to 
the terrible truth , the one victim had fallen and then the other, 
and he had run away to bring assistance. 

Had the poison been of such a quality that any antidote would 
have proved effectual, so much time was lost that none could be 
administered. Not a spark of vitality remained when the bodies 
were at length examined ; and the only indication of how the fatal 
event had occurred which could be discovered, was a small vial 
in the lady's bosom , containing a very minute portion of a white 
powder, which, being tried upon a dog, produced almost in- 
stant death. 

The wonder lasted its nine days and was then forgotten by the 
wof Id at large ; but the sudden disappearance of Sir William 
Ifford, the gay, the witty, the dissolute, continued for a few 
weeks longer to excite enquiry and remark. No one ever learned 
the conclusion of his history: some said he had entered a 
monastery of Barefooted Friars, and died there in the odour of 
sanctity ; others, with greater probability on their side, declared 
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that he had torned Tark, and was to the daf of his death one of 
the most relentless persecutors of the Christians. We only know 
thaty on the night when this doable death took place , a horseman 
rode away at a terrible pace from the small Tillage in the neigh- 
bourhood , took his way as fast as possible towards the sea-side, 
and thence left no traces of bis coarse behind. 

For three days the page and the old sen'ant of the Earl of 
Hillingdon were detained in Huntingdonshire, to gi^e evidence 
regarding the sadden death of two persons of such high rank ; 
but coroners were as wise, and coroners' juries as enlightened, 
in those days as in our own, and a burlesque verdict was returned 
in a very tragic case. The stout old servant and his youthful 
companion then set out to join their lord, arrived in Germany in 
safety, and , thanks to many of those circumstances which might 
have seemed best calculated to impede them, such as their 
ignorance — or rather small knowledge — of the language, and 
their very narrow information upon geographical subjects, ar- 
rived within a few miles' distance of Heidelberg with fewer dif- 
ficulties than better instructed persons would probably have en- 
countered. The answers which they gave, in what they called 
German, to the questions of those who interrogated them, com- 
pletely puzzled their examiners; and the round they took to ar- 
rive at the city, brought them to a point the most opposite from 
that at which a messenger from England might have been ex- 
pected to appear. It was late at night when they reached the 
small village of Ziegelhausen ; but there they heard from the 
peasants a confirmation of the rumors which had previously 
reached them, that Heidelberg was completely invested, and, 
to use the expression of the boors, ^^that a field mouse could not 
creep in." 

"I will try, at all events," said Frill; "for I know my lord 
would give his right hand for the news we bring. If it cost me my 
ears, I will try;" and v^ith this magnanimous resolution he lay 
down to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

It was in the early grey of the morniog: all was silent and 
solemn ; the beleaguered city lay in its brief repose ; the cannon 
on the hills and at the gates were still ; the camp of the assailants 
slumbered, except where the tired sentinel paced up and down, 
longing for relief, or where the wounded lay on the feverish beds 
of the crowded hospitals. Quietly and silently on foot , with their 
horses left behind at the village, and in the dress of the Palati- 
nate peasantry, the servant and the page plodded on as if going 
from Ziegelhausen to Neunheim. Ere they had gone far, they 
saw the tents which now thickly covered the slopes towards the 
Heiligberg,the huts of the Croats, and the breastworks which had 
been thrown up ; while six pieces of artillery apj)eared stretched 
out upon a battery some three hundred yards up the hill. Still 
they walked on, however, plodding along, and affecting the 
heavy step and swinging air of the boor. 

They were within a hundred paces of the bridge, when sud- 
denly, from the neighbouring Geld, they heard the call to stand ; 
and the next instant several Austrian soldiers, in their ^hite 
uniforms , sprang down into the road. One seized Tony by the 
arm , and the others were running up, when the page gave a look 
to the Neckar, and jumped down the bank. The water, for- 
tunately, was low, and the boy*s heart stout. 

<<In, Frill! in!" cried Tony; and, without more ado, the 
youth dashed into the stream. 

Two shots were instantly fired at him, but in haste and ill 
aimed. He was seen, too, from the bridge ; and several arque- 
buses were discharged amongst the Austrians with very little 
reverence for poor Tony, who had nearly suffered severely, 
held as he was in the midst of the enemy. 

Protected by the fire from the bridge , the boy hurried on for 
some way, up to his middle in water. Then climbing on some 
rocks, he at length plunged boldly in where the tide was deep 
and strong. He was a good swimmer; but the force of the stream 
was great, and the water deadly cold. He was borne down, 
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aotwitbsUndiog everj effort, carried through one of the arches 
of the bridge » and though he struck for the shore as long as he 
could, jet nothing but the town wall presented itself dipping in 
the river. His strength began to fail, when a little sally-port 
and landing-place at length came in sight ; but the poor lad's 
heart sunk, for it was distant, and he felt no power within him 
to reach it. The last thing he saw was a man running quickly 
along on the top of the wall ; then all became dim and green, with 
a rushing sound in the ears, bewildered thoughts, and, at 
length, dull forgetfulness. 

When the page opened his eyes again , he was in a small room 
and laid undressed upon a bed, with an old man of a mild and 
venerable aspect gazing at him. His whole frame tingled; his 
breathing was heavy and difficult: it seemed as if there was a 
world upon his chest; and, for several minutes, he recollected 
nought of what had happened. There where sounds in the air, 
however, which soon recalled him to a sense of where he was. 
Every minute or two a loud explosion shook the house and made 
the casements clatter as if the whole building were coming down; 
and, raising himself upon his arm, he tried to speak; but the 
old man gave him a sign to be silent, and, going to a table near, 
brought him a small quantity of wine. 

It was long ere the stranger would permit him to converse, 
and longer ere he would allow him to rise, although the page ex- 
plained that he had come to bring some intelligence of importai&ce 
to his lord the Earl of Hillingdon. 

"Your lord is quite safe and well," replied old Dr. Ailing, 
(to whose house the youth had been taken) in answer to his 
anxious enquiries , " and yon can go to him by-and-by . At pre- 
sent you are not fit. There will be no assault to-day, for there 
was one yesterday; so you will have time enough." 

But Frill was impatient, and about three o'clock he was per- 
mitted to go forth , with directions as to where he was likely to 
tind his master. The poor boy, however, had somewhat miscal- 
culated his strength ; for he found to climb the hill a weary task ; 
and when he had obtained admission into the castle, he was sent 
from place to place in search of Algernon, till at length he sat 
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dovD at the foot of the second casemate, and wept from very 
dreariness. 

While there, a yoang officer passed with his hand hound up, 
and paused to enquire what ailed him. The matter was soon ex- 
plained, and the lad was once more directed onward, but with 
better assurance. 

^'TheEarl is at the blockrhouse which you see just peeping up 
yonder," said the officer; **l left him there five minutes ago; 
but go by those lower paths, for the fire is somewhat hot, and 
you may chance to get hurt as I have done, ar worse." 

The page rose again and walked on, passed through the park 
of the Friesenberg, and approached the edge of the Carmelite 
wood. The cannonade as he went became every moment fiercer, 
and the balls whistled more than once over his head, while the 
roar of the artillery was mingled at inter^'als with the rattling fire 
of small arms. Not only in front and to the right was heard the 
sullen sound of the heavy ordnance; but, rolling round and 
round, the deep voice of the cannon from the walls, and then, 
farther off again, from the Imperial batteries, was heard like 
thunder in a forest; and still the mountains and rocks surround- 
ing the narrow valley of the Neckar echoed and re-echoed the ter- 
rific noise. He was a brave lad, but his nerves were shaken, 
and he looked round from time to time to right and to left expect- 
ing to see the enemy forcing their way in. 

At length, however, he reached the foot of the little hill on 
which the block-house stood , and , gazing up , saw two or three 
men whose faces he knew well, standing above, before a small 
palisade. "Is my lord here, Halford?" he cried. "Is my lord 
here?" 

"Yes, yes!" cried the man. "Come up. Frill;" and the 
page with a lightened heart ran up the steps of the mount. Before 
he reached the top Algernon Grey came forth himself, saying to 
the man to whom Frill had spoken, "Go round to Colonel Her- 
bert, Halford, as fast as possible. Say there is not even de- 
monstration here — that I have too many men, and we arc doing 
nothing. — Ah Frill ! is that you? Welcome back , my good boy. 
How in Heaven's name got you in? Where is Tony ? " 
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<< In the hands of the enemy ," replied the boy. *< I swam the 
Neckar, and was nearly drowned, but he was caught.'* 

^<What news from England?" asked Algernon Grey eagerly. 
y Pid the Lady Catherine give you or Tony a letter for me? " 

'^None, my noble lord/' answered the pag«. <^She intended, 
I believe, but was prevented." 

^< That is most unfortunate ! " cried his lord bitterly. ^< AH is 
going wrong here, and one word might have been of vast im- 
portance — •" 

''I have something to tell. Sir," said Frill, in a low tone, 
'Mf you would move down a little, for it is not fitted for all 
ears." 

Algernon took a few steps down the hill, saying, << Speak, 
speak!" and the boy went on, in a voice raised little above a 
whisper, to detail all that had occurred since he had left his lord. 
When he came to the catastrophe , Algernon Grey turned deadly 
pale, shocked and horrified beyond expression. For several mi- 
nutes he did not utter a word, but gazed upon the ground in sad 
and bitter silence. He was free — the heavy bond which had 
weighed upon him for so many years was broken — his liberty 
was restored; but how dark and terrible were the means! and 
with these his mind busied itself in gloomy thoughts ere it could 
rest on aught else. 

"Who was the man?" he asked at length, — "the person 
you say came in by the window?" 

"I did not see his face, my lord," replied the boy; "but I 
heard the voice of Sir William Iflford ! " 

"My lord, my lord!" cried the soldier Halford, coming back 
as fast as he could run. ^' Colonel Herbert desires you to advance 
to the pheasant-garden without a moment's delay, leaving nothing 
but a guard here." 

Algernon Grey hurried up, called out the English and Dutch 
troops from the block-house and a small detached trench in front, 
arrayed them on the slope, and, telling the page to remain with 
the guard he left behind, ordered the men to advance at the , 
charge by the winding path through the wood. The roll of mus- 
ketry was now heard sharp and near, mingled with drums beating ; 
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and, falling back to the side of the man Halford, the young Earl 
demanded what he had seen and heard. 

'< There were full two thousand men. Sir, advancing to storm 
the works in the pheasant-garden," he replied. **1 counted ten 
Austrian ensigns myself; and there were a number of Bavarian 
troops behind." 

"Were they near? " asked Algernon Grey. 

"Half-way between the Crane's Nest and the Cavalier," re- 
plied the soldier. 

The young Earl ran on again to place himself at the head, 
murmuring, <^No time is to be lost, indeed." 

The way was heavy and circuitous, interrupted by frequent 
flights of steps, which greatly delayed the men ; but there was no 
cutting across ; for the trees and the rocks of the Friesenberg in 
that part which had not yet been levelled, interrupted the straight 
course which might otherwise have been taken ; and the firing was 
heard nearer and nearer, till even the sound af the guns did not 
drown the cries and shouts with which it was mingled; whilst 
still the beating drum and the blast of the trumpet was heard 
urging the men on either side to deadly strife. The young Earl's 
heart beat vehemently to get forward, but a full quarter of an 
hour elapsed ere he came in sight of the point of attack, ap- 
proaching the works assailed by the rear of a fortified terrace 
which led to the Cavalier. This terrace originally designed for 
ornament was, perhaps, the weakest point in the whole defences 
of the castle; and, though commanded by the guns of the Cava- 
lier above, it formed a sort of step, as it were, to the attack of 
the strbnger work. The parapets, too, had been terribly shat- 
tered by the enemy's fire ; and, when the young Englishman first 
caught sight of it, a terrible and an alarming scene presented it^ 
self to his eyes. An Austrian flag was already upon the terrace ; 
the fight was going on hand to hand in several places ; and, at the 
farther angle, driven almost under the guns of the Cavalier, he 
caught sight of Colonel Herbert, with a Bohemian flag in his 
hand, rallying his men to charge the enemy in the hope of clear- 
ing the platform. 

No consideration was necessary ; the only course to be pur- 
Ueidelberg. 2% 
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saed iras plain and straightforward; and though at the risk of 
encountering the fire of friends as well as of enemies, Algernon 
Chrey sprang up the steps to the top of the terrace, arrayed his 
men with a wide front, and gave the order to charge. There was 
no hesitation cither on the pari of the English or the Dutch, All 
saw that, without a great effort, the fort was lost ; and, rushing 
on in a compact body , they swept the whole length of the terrace, 
driving the assailants before them at the point of the pike. At- 
tacked in front and rear at the same time, the Imperial troops, 
who were establishing themselves on the platform, gave way; 
many threw down their arms; and many either leaped over the 
parapet into the midst of their comrades below, or rushed to the 
tops of the ladders, and cast themselves upon those nvho were 
climbing np to support them. 

The outwork was regained ; and, waving his hand to Herbert, 
whom he saw a little in advance, the young Earl was turning his 
head to give orders for a part of his men to fall back and line the 
parapet again, when suddenly he beheld Agnes' father stagger, 
drop the flag, and fall forward on the platform. 

With a few brief words as to the defence of the work, Alger- 
non Grey sprang forward to Herbert's side. Two of his men had 
already raised him in their arms; but his head hung heavily on 
his shoulder; and a ghastly wound on the right temple, passing 
along the whole side of the headwind evidently injuring the skull, 
''bade hope itself despair." 

'<He is dead. Sir, he is dead!" said one of the men who 
held him in his arms. 

<a think not," replied Algernon, watching his countenance 
sadly ; << the brain may not be injured. Throw a cloak over him 
and carry him down into the garden, I will come in a minute, 
when I have spoken with the captain of the Cavalier — Get him 
some water." 

The men took him up and bore him down the steps ; but the 
news had spread already amongst the men, and4t was evident 
that they were greatly discouraged. Although rapid means were 
taken by Algernon Grey and the officer now in command of the 
outwork for its defence, it is probable that it would have been 
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Ukea thai night, as it was on the following morning , had not the 
Imperial officers , smartlDg from severe loss and discouraged by 
an nneipected repulse at the very moment when they thought 
themselves victorious, ordered the drums to beat a retreat. 

A furious cannonade followed the enemy as they retired; and, 
seeing that all was safe for the time in that quarter, Algernon 
Grey left his men under the command of the Dutch officer asso- 
ciated with him , and turned to ascertain the fate of his friend. 
At the top of the steps, however, his eye ran over the town of 
Heidelberg; and he beheld with consternation fire and smoke 
arising in large volumes from three different parts of the town. 
Springing down, be hurried to a spot where, under some trees, 
he saw several men grouped together around another lying on the 
ground; and, as he advanced, one of them, a young German 
officer, came forward to meet him, saying, <<He is living, my 
lord. He has spoken — Ife has mentioned your name." 

In another instant Algernon was by Herbert's side, and saw, 
with a gleam of hope, that his eyes were open, and the light of 
life and intellect still therein. They turned upon him, indeed, 
with a faint sad look, and the lips moved for a moment ere a 
sound issued forth. ^'Jlfy child!" he said, at length, <'my 
child!" 

<< Shall I send for her?" asked Algernon Grey, kneeling by 
his side, and bending down his ear. 

<'No, no!" answered the wounded man, quickly; ^' but her 
fate, young man — her fate?" 

^'Fear not, fear not," answered the Eari; <<I will defend, 
protect her with my life — die for her should need be." 

*'l believe yon," said Herbert; <<I will trust you! — Oh! 
Crod ! Tet swear to me that yon will deal with bei* honestly ; swear 
by all that you hold most sacred — by your faith In Christ — by 
your honour as an English gentleman, that you will be to her as 
a brother." 

*^l will be more," answered Algernon, In a low, but firm 
voice, **1 will be her husband. I swear to you, by all I hold 
most sacred, that, as soon as she herself will consent, she shall 
be my wife; till then, my sister." 

28* 
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<< Your wife!" saidHerbert, sternly; << have jon not another 
wife, young lord?" 

<'No/' answered Algernon Grey, pressing his hand; **that 
impediment is remoTed — that bond broken. If yon had read 
the letter which I wrote yon, yon woald have seen that the mar- 
riage was but in name. It is now, however, altogether at an 
end. I have received the tidings this day — within this hoar. 
She whom men called my wife is dead." 

"Deadl" cried Herbert, in a stronger voice ; "death is busy 
just now;" and then he paused, and raised his baud feebly to 
his head. But the fingers rested upon the bloody hair; and he 
drew them back, and pressed Algernon's hand in his. ^*I trust 
you," he said at length, "I trust you, Algernon. Obemiraut's 
news, that you were already married, frightened — shocked me. 
I found confirmation in your letter, and I have been very sad ever 
since — but I trust you. Love her -^ oh, love her, and make 
her happy, for she deserves it well. An hour more, and the 
father's arm will be cold and powerless. Be you all to her. — 
What wants that man? Ask him whence he comes? — I would 
fain die in quiet ." 

"The town has fallen , Sir,'* said an officer who had come up 
in haste. " In two places they have forced a way ; and Governor 
Merven has retreated to the castle with the garrison. He sent 
me up to call Colonel Herbert to instant council." 

"Tell him," said Herbert, raising his head, "that Colonel 
Herbert is removed from his command by a higher power than 
any of the earth. Tell him what you have seen, and that I say, 
God protect him, and bless his arms in a just cause ! Now, Algei^ 
non, one word more — there are not many left for me to speak: 
the town is taken — the castle must fall. We have no stores, no 
means. Good God! let not my child be in this place, if it must 
fall by storm ! Heaven and earth ! — it makes this poor shattered 
brain reel. Swear, — swear you will take her hence. There are 
the passages below; she knows them all. There is the way out 
•— there ;" — and he pointed with his hand. 

"I will, if it be possible," answered Algernon Grey. 

"Possible, possible!" said Herbert, his mind evidently 
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sundering; "oh, yes, it is qaite possible. Tou hear, he swears 
that he ^11 take her heDce," continaed the dying man, with his 
faint eyes rolling over the bystanders ; "he swears — remember 
■— keep him to his oath." 

"What, my gallant friend!" said an English Yoice behind 
Algernon Grey, " brought to this at last? " 

"Ay, Merven, ay, even so," answered Herbert; "we must 
all come to this. — Bring me some water. I will speak with you, 
Merven. He swears he will take her hence before they storm the 
place. Send him forth, for I know him — know him well. He 
will remain to fight; and then she is without father, husband, 
friend. — .Oh, God I have mercy on me ! how my brain reels I " 

"Let some one fetch a litter," said Merven, kneeling down 
by his side ; "we must bear him home." 

"I have sent for one already," said Algernon Grey ; "yonder 
it comes, I think." 

"My child, my sweet child!" said Herbert, gazing still in 
Merven's face; "she can close my eyes, and then away — you 
will not let him linger ? " 

"No," answered the Governor, *'I will send him forth, upon 
my word. If my command is of any power, he shall go. He can 
be of little service here, I fear." 

"Thanks, thanks!" said Herbert, and fell into silence , clo- 
sing his eyes. 

A few minutes after, a litter was brought up from the castle ; 
it was one which the Princess Elizabeth had often used, — and 
Herbert was placed upon it, and the curtains drawn. Four stout 
soldiers, taking it upon their shoulders, carried it down, and 
Algernon Grey followed , conversing sadly with Merven , and in- 
forming him of all that had taken place of the assault on their 
side. 

"Tou have been more fortunate than we have," answered the 
Governor. "Trutzkaiser was taken early in the day; and the 
fools, forgetting to shut the gates as our soldiers rushed in, the 
enemy came pell-mell amongst them. I rallied them, barricaded 
the street by the Spires door, and kept them at bay till four, when 
came the news that the bridge was likewise forced ; and it became 
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needful at onee to retire isto tlie castle > lest I shoidd be taken in 
froot and rear at once. But even here I find /' be added in a low 
voice y << there is bat provision and ammunition for four days. 
Tilly has already sent to offer terms ; bat I have referred bim to 
Yere, in Mannheim; and most likely we shall have another as- 
sault to-morrow. — Hark! Do yon bear those shrieks? 'T is 
from the town. The bloody villains are at their work! " and be 
looked sternly down upon the ground > setting bis teeth hard. 
Algernon Grey made no reply; and Merven continued, *<Yoa 
have promised to go, my friend, and take the sweet girl with yoa ; 
but how is it to be done? " 

<'I know not/' answered the young Earl; <'but my promise 
was only conditional. If we could send her forth in safety all 
would be well : I cannot — ought not to quit the place while you 
remain to defend it." 

*'He knew you, you see," said Merven; "but if there be a 
means I must send you ; for I have promised unconditionally ; 
and you must obey me , my young lord — how, is the only ques- 
tion." 

"Herbert seemed to think she knew of some means," said 
Algernon Grey ; "but yet — " 

"No huts, my lord," replied Merven. "Iftherebeameans 
you must take it, when and how you can. I desire, I command 
you to do so ; it will be two mouths less in the castle , and that is 
always something. — Stay, I will ask htm what he meant. Per- 
haps we could dress her as a page, and send you under a flag of 
truce to confer with Ye re on the terms of capitulation — but no, 
it would not do. Tilly is such a brute ; you would almost be as 
safe within the walls ; and his men are not the most famous for 
keeping terms, even when solemnly sworn to. I should not 
wonder if we were all massacred marching out. But I will ask 
Herbert if he knows any other means ;" and, taking a step or two 
forward to the side of the litter, he drew back the curtain. The 
moment after, he turned his face sadly towards Algernon Grey, 
shaking his head, and saying, "He can give no answer now." 

Herbert*s eyes were open, but they were fixed and meaning- 
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less. The jaw had dropped ; the hand grasped tight the side of 
the iitter> but it was already cold as ice. 

^'Halty my men/' saidMerven; <<'t is useless bearing him 
any farther. Carry him to the gardener's house there;" and he 
pointed up to a small stone building lying between the outer and 
the inner works , some fifty paces on the left. Then grasping the 
Earl's hand, he added , << Hasten down to her and break the 
tidings ; then ask her if she knows any means of Oying from this 
place; and, if she does , remember it is my most express com- 
mand that you guard her safely on the way. They tell me some 
one got into the town to-day from without; and if so^ there must 
be a way hence also." 

"It was my poor page, who swam the Neckar," answered 
Algernon, with a sad smile; "but I will go and bear my heavy 
story to poor Agnes." 

"Do, do," said Merven; "and I will hasten back into the 
castle and send a messenger to Tilly, calling on him as a man and 
a Christian to stop the atrocities going on there below. Those 
shrieks wring my very heart." 

The unfeeling reply to Merven's message is well known ; and 
every reader of history is aware that for three whole days the town 
of Heidelberg was given up to a brutal soldiery. 

Algernon Grey walked sadly on, and slowly too; for he shrunk 
from the terrible task before him. He did wrong, though unin- 
tentionally ; for he calculated not how fast runaonr travels, knew 
not that the utmost speed was needful to outstrip the winged 
messengers of evil tidings. He paused for a moment at the foot 
of the stairs leading to Agnes' apartments, which were still in 
what is called the Electress' lodging. Then, having made up 
his mind how to act, and laid vain plans for breaking the tidings 
gently, he ascended with a quick step and opened the door. 

Agnes was seated at a table, with her hands pressed over her 
eyes and her bosom heaving with heavy sobs ; but the moment he 
entered she raised her head, started up and cast herself upon his 
bosom, murmuring, ^^Oh, Algernon, Algernon!" 

He saw that all had been told; and for his sole reply he 
pressed her to his heart in silence. 
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<^Where have they taken him?" she asked at length, wiping 
away the tears which flowed fast again as soon as dried. 

<<To the gardener's hoase/' he answered, <<to the right of the 
great casemate." 

<<I must go thither/' she said, ''I must go thither. Come 
with me » dear Algernon ; I have none but yon to support me 
now." And she moved towards the door, dressed as she was at 
the moment. 

"Nay, throw this veil over you, my love," he said, taking 
up one that lay near and putting it over her head. Then , drawing 
her arm through his own, he led her down, and, choosing the 
least frequented paths, proceeded towards the gardener's house. 

The sun was setting in the mellow evening of an early autumn 
day; the sky was clear and bright; the aspect of all nature 
sparkling and beautiful ; peaee and tranquillity breathed forth 
from the fair face of all inanimate things ; while the tiger in man's 
heart was defiling with blood the noblest work of the Creator. 
The contrast rendered that whole day more dark, more sad, more 
terrible, than if heavy thunder-clouds had brooded over the de- 
voted city, or storm and tempest had swept the valley, over- 
running with massacre and crime. 

They met several of the soldiery, as they walked on; but, 
with an instinctive reverence for sorrow, the men made large way 
for them to pass ; and Agnes, with trembling steps and weeping 
eyes, approached the house where her father's body lay, and en- 
tered the room of death. For an instant she clung almost con- 
vulsively to her lover's bosom , when the fearful sight of the in- 
animate clay, streaked with the dark blood of the death-woond, 
appeared before her; but then, loosening her hold, with a wild 
gasp she crept towards the bed, as if afraid to wake him; and, 
kneeling down, kissed the cold hand and cheek. She knelt there 
long, till the daylight faded, and Algernon gently laid his hand 
upon her arm, saying, "Rouse yourself, dearest Agnes ! We 
have his last commands to obey. He has given you to me for 
ever ; but has charged me to convey you hence , if it be possible, 
before a new assault is made upon the place, hinting that you 
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coald point oat the means of flight. Come, then, into another 
room, and let us speak of these things." 

Agnes rose more calm than he had expected, and, laying her 
hand on his, she answered, ^'Whateveryouaskme, I will do, 
Algernon; but you mast let me watch here this night; I will 
come now, bat it will be to retam again soon ; and I will try to 
clear my thoughts, and tell yoa what were the wishes and inten- 
tions of him who lies there so sadly still/' 

She tamed her head from the bed, and, with her eyes cast 
down, withdrew into the oater room of the gardener's dwelling, 
where there was no one bat an old servant; for the chief gardener 
himself had removed some weeks before to a more secure abode ; 
and there, seating herself near the window, she seemed to watch 
with eyes half overflowing the last faint streaks of light which 
hung upon the western sky. 

^^He felt that it would end thus, Algernon," she said at 
length, <*and often talked to me of such evil chances, as if he 
woald prepare my. mind for the event. But it went worse with 
him lately; for something — I know not what — had disturbed 
and grieved him. He spoke then of sending me to the Electress- 
mother, and seemed doubtful and amicus; whereas before he 
had always seemed to feel that , if it were God's will he should 
fall, you would protect and defend me." 

^'It was, my love, that he heard suddenly, and from one who 
knew not all the facts," Algernon replied, ^Uhat, which he would 
not listen to from me." 

''I fear it embittered his last hour," said Agnes, gloomily; 
''for he left me this morning more sad and careworn than ever. 
I fear that doubts and apprehensions for his child, troubled him 
in the hour of death." 

"Not 80, dear one," replied her lover ; — "by a happy chance, 
my page foond means this morning to force his way into the town, 
having been sent by me to England; and thasi was enabled to 
assure him that every obstacle between me and you was removed 
forever. It is a sad and horrible tale, Agnes, not fltted for ears 
so pure as yours to hear; but of this, at all events, be assured. 
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that OB that scare » at least , joor father's heart vas at rest, and 
that our union has his blessinf.'* 

<«Oh, thank God!" said Agnes, with a deep-drawn breath, 
as if the bitterest part of her sorrow was withdrawn. ** These are 
balm J tidings, indeed, Algernon. Bat I reeoUeet not what I 
was saying. — Yes ; it was that he wished me to go totheElectress 
Louisa ; bot, ere his messenger coold return, the passage from 
the other side was cut off; and then he would have sent me forth 
bj the passages which lead out through the rock towards the 
Wolf's Well, beyond the enemy's posts. But I could not go 
alone, and there was no single person with whom he would trust 
my safety. If many went, we were sure to be discovered and 
stopped, and the peril seemed too great for the occasion." 

'^Such is not the case, now," answered Algernon, the mean- 
ing of Herbert's words breaking upon him. ''Ton are in far 
more peril here than anywhere in the open country. There we 
should only be made prisoners. But the storming of a fortress 
is an awful thing, Agnes, and there are fates worse than death. 
However," he continued, as she bent down her head with a pale 
cheek, 'Mt is well to be prepared for any event. Know you the 
way, dear one? Have you the keys?" 

<<Thi8 is all that is needful," answered Agnes, drawing a key 
from her bosom. "Re has made me wear this ever since the 
siege began; and long ago be taught me all the ways, with a 
prophetic warning that I might one day need them." 

^'I remember your telling me so when first we met," answered 
her lover; and they went on to speak of many things connected 
with their past, their present, and their future fate, with that 
desultory discursiveness in which the mindis fond to indulge in 
moments of deep grief. The old servant of the gardener came in 
upon them to light a lamp, and recalled them to the present; and 
the night-dram beating reminded Algernon Grey that his men 
were probably still in the outworks. He loved not to leave 
Agnes there alone; but she herself was the first to propose it. 
**l mast go and take my place in that room," she said; <*and 
there I will spend the night in prayer. You will leave me, dear 
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Algernon 9 for yon mnst be sadly weary. Yon were In arms all 
last nighty I know/' 

^'I'will leave you for an hoar^ Agpies, for I must visit the 
posts/' he answered; <<bat then I will return and keep watch 
beside you or in this room — if you would be alone, though 
there are no feelings between you and me that the living eyes of 
him whom we shall watch in death, might not have seen and 
sanctioned." 

"No," she said ; " no ; you shall stay here , if you will, when 
you return. I own that to have you near me will be a comfort 
and a support; but for the time I am there, I would fain be alone. 
Yet come with me to the door. I am very weak and foolish; but 
it is the first sight of the cold and motionless clay of those we 
once loved so dearly, that unnerves the heart." 

Algernon Grey took the lamp and guided her to the door, 
paused when she hesitated for an instant, gazing forward, and 
then, when she advanced steadily carrying the lamp which he had 
given her, he closed the door and left her, telling the old man to 
remain in the outer room till he returned. 

With a quick step the young Englishman hurried up first to 
the block-house, and thence, by the same paths he had pursued 
in the morning, to the terrace and the Cavalier. Everywhere he 
found the soldiers dull, heavy, and dispirited. They seemed to 
mourn for Herbert as if he had been a father, and to look upon 
the defence of the castle as hopeless without him to lead and 
guide them. In a brief conversation, the officer commanding 
in the Cavalier mentioned the facts which he had himself ob* 
served, and besought Algernon to return to the castle and tell the 
Governor the state of things at the outworks. 

"It would be better," he said, "to relieve the men at once, 
and send troops that have not been accustomed to fight under the 
poor Colonel's command. If need be, we can serve elsewhere, 
but the men are much fatigued." 

There was much reason in what he said; and Algernon, 
speeding back to the castle, made his report to the Governor in 
person. Merven saw at once the eipediency of the arrangements 
proposed, and promised they should be made, adding, "Tilly 
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has allowed me to send an officer to Horace Yere to state eiactly 
our situation, and to ask his commands ; but this fierce Bavarian 
would not grant a suspension of arms eyen till our messenger's 
return, thinking, I believe, to wear us out with watching and 
aniiety , without any intention of renewing the assault for some 
days. Nevertheless I beg that you would escort the Lady hence at 
once if you can find means." 

Some officers came in at this moment with reports ; and Al- 
gernon Grey withdrew to return to the gardener's house. All was 
quiet and still within; and, advancing to the door of the room, 
where he had left Agnes, he opened it partially, saying, ^^I have 
returned, dear girl." He saw that she was kneeling and in 
prayer; and, closing the door again, he dismissed the old man to 
bed, wrapped his cloak round him, and seated himself to think. 

For more than an hour he remained in meditation ; but he was 
wearied with the long watching and great exertion of the last few 
days. His eyes felt heavy; and, ere he had power to resist the 
influence, he slept. He was awoke by a quick, sharp, mea- 
sured tramp; and, turning his ear he listened. <<Fresh men 
going down to relieve the people at the outworks," he said — "I 
cannot have slept long;" and, seating himself again in the chair 
from which he had risen, he began to meditate once more upon 
his situation. Three minutes had scarcely elapsed when the report 
of a cannon made him start up again. Then came a rattling fire 
of small-arms, and then a peal of ordnance from the inner 
works of the castle. Springing to the door, he ran out, and 
ascended an outer staircase which led to a high balcony above. 
There the view was clear over the young, lately planted trees of the 
garden towards the castle ; and, though the night was somewhat 
dark , it was soon brightened by a long line of fire that ran along 
between him and the great casemate. At the same instant he 
heard shots and shouts from the side of the Cavalier ; and the 
terrible truth burst upon his mind, that he was there alone with 
her he loved best on earth, between two'large parties of the 
enemy's troops. By some means the Imperialists bad passed the 
outworks, and gained the very foot of the inner defences. All 
return to the castle was cut oflf; and it was vain to hope, that. 
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thoogh they might be repulsed from the walls of the castle itself, 
the enemy could ever be dislodged from the advantageous posi- 
tion they had gained. Thought was vain. There was no room 
for eicrtion. Courage and dariog could do nothing; and all 
that remained was to save Agnes by flight, if flight were yet 
possible. 

Hurrying down as speedily as possible, he re-entered the 
house and found her he loved in the outer room. *' What is it? " 
she cried , with eyes full of terror. 

*^The enemy have gained the home gardens/' answered Al- 
gernon Grey; <Uhey are between us and the castle on the one 
side, and in the pheasant-gardeil on the other. Instant flight, 
dear Agnes, is our only chance. — You must not hesitate, dear 
girl — life is but a small consideration in comparison with what 
may happen, if we stay — you must not hesitate.'' 

"Not for an instant," she answered; "it was his command, 
it is your wish , and I am ready ; — one last look , and I go." 

She returned to the room where her father's body lay ; and 
then, after pressing her lips upon his, came forth, and joined 
her lover. She wept not, she trembled not — she was calm and 
firm ; and they issued forth together, gazing on into the darkness. 
^* This way," said Agnes, in a low tone ; " it is not far. — Hark ! 
how fiercely they are firing; they will not mind us. Let us pass 
through the labyrinth of clipped hornbeam. Under the arches 
we shall escape all eyes." 

Hurrying on through narrow rows of shrubs cut into the form 
of arcades, without missing one path or turning, they came to 
the top of a large flight of steps, where the whole magnificent 
scene of a night attack upon a fortress was displayed to their 
eyes, by the continual flashing of the cannon from the bastions, 
and the long, sudden blaze of the small-arms discharged by the 
regiments of arquebusiers below. Ever and anon the vast masses 
of the castle started out from the darkness, illuminated by the 
broad glare, and then were covered with a black veil again; 
while the thunder of the artillery broke, with awful grandeur, 
the stillness of the night. The fugitives paused only for a mo- 
meot, however; but Agnes whispered, "Let ns make baste — 
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da; wfll 8000 break;" and the eastle dock, almost at the same 
moment, strock the boor of four. Algeraon Grey connte'd bat 
three, for the cannon interrupted the sonod ; bat, hurrying down 
the steps, they walked along in the direction of the great terrace 
till. In the front of the rock which had been hewn away nearly into 
a wall , they came to a niche , before which was placed the statue 
of a water-god in the midst of a marble basin. 

^^Here," said Agnes, ''here is the place. Let me feel, 
where is the lock?" and she ran her hand oirer the face of the 
niche. For nearly a minute she could not find the key-hole , but 
at length succeeded ; and the stone door at once gave way, open- 
ing the month of a narrow passage. 

''Take the key, and lock it," she said, passing in first. 
Algernon Grey followed, and closed the door. 

"Tott are safe; I trust you are safe, my beloved!" he cried, 
throwing his arms round her. 

Agnes made no answer; but he could feel her sob violently 
upon his bosom, now that the extreme peril which had roused 
all her energies had ceased. He soothed and consoled her to the 
best of his power; and then, to engage her mind with other 
things, enquired, "Whither does this lead, dear girl?" 

"Up into the hills," she answered, "above the Woirs-well. 
It was intended for an aqueduct, I believe, to bring the waters 
of the stream down to the castle ; but it has never been so used. 
— Let us on, Algernon , the bitter parting is over." 

Gently and kindly he led her on, feeling the way before him 
with his sheathed sword, and supporting the gentle being by his 
side with his left arm passed round her. The way was steep, and 
in some places rugged ; and for full half an hour they went slowly 
on , hearing from time to time the tramp of men above them, and 
the constant roar of the artillery, showing the castle had not yet 
fallen. Sometimes the air was close ; but very frequently a spot 
of dim light was seen on the left just above the level of their 
heads ; and the cool air blew in from without. At length the grey 
dawn could be distinguished streaming in through the apertures 
made to ventilate the conduit; and in a quarter of an hour after, 
a door presented itself before them — was easily unlocked •— and 
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Agnes and her lover stood apon the side of the monDtain out of 
sight of Heidelberg. 

Xhe fresh grey morning rested soberly upon the hills. The 
cannonade had ceased. No sounds broke the stillness of the 
scene around. The green Neckar flowed glistening on below. 
AJl bore the aspect of peace and tranquillity; and, pressed in 
each other's arms, they thanked God for deliverance, allayed by 
some sorrow, but still merciful and sweet. 



LETTER FROM 
AGNES, COUNTESS OF HILLINGDON TO THE PRINCESS 
AMELIA OF SOLMS. 

MAnAM, 

Not knowing where to address her Majesty I enclose to you 
the account which she required of the events, which have befallen 
me since the 23d of August last; and I beg that your Highness 
will present it to her Majesty with my humble duty, as soon as 
an opportunity shall offer. 

The signature of this letter will show you that I have not failed 
to obey her Majesty's command, conveyed to me by Mr. Carleton, 
to give my hand to my Lord the Earl of Hillingdon , sooner than I 
had myself proposed. I trust that your Highness will receive the 
assurances of unalterable attachment with which I am 
Your Highness's most faithful Servant 

AGNES HILUNGDON. 
The Hague, 
this 29ih October 1622. 

Post Scriptum. — I forgot to mention In the enclosed that the 
page joined us three days since by the boat from Rotterdam, and 
the ransom of the old servant who was taken has been agreed 
upon for two hundred French crowns. 

TUB END. 
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